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PREFACE 


Should anyone ask me what was my object in this com- 
pilation, I should answer that, in the first place and 
mainly, it was to make such an amusing book as any 
collection of good letters must needs be. But I have 
certain ulterior motives, and if one of them be to advertise 
the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission— 
which are the source of every letter in this volume—as 
a mine, which few but students have thoroughly explored, 
not only of valuable fact but of entertainment, it is no 
more than proper piety, for to the Commission, and to 
two successive secretaries to the Commission, I have 
reason to be grateful. Though it is for the benefit of 
students of history that the Reports are primarily issued, 
there are some of them which, had they made their 
appearance in the gilt cloth of the private publisher 
instead of in the drab paper wrappers of His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, would have attracted as much atten- 
tion, and been in as much demand at Mudie’s, as, for 
instance, the Creevey Papers or the Memoirs of William 
Hickey. Nor, though the ore which I have extracted 
is so abundant and of such excellent quality, have I by 
any means exhausted the mine, and with a little encourage- 


ment I shall be very ready to recommence operations 
Vv 
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and fetch a second load, which there is no temerity in 
promising would be as good as the first.* 

Another purpose which I hope this book will serve is 
to bring to the notice of those who love the epistolary 
art, a number of exponents of it who have hitherto not 
been so well known as they deserve. If none of them is 
quite in the first class, which is constituted by a very small 
company, well under a dozen in all, there are a good 
many who certainly deserve to be placed high in the 
second. 

Of some of my writers, such as Lady Suffolk and Anna 
Seward, collections of the letters already exist, but made 
before those here given were brought to light. On the 
other hand, a good many letters first published in the 
Reports have been used by later editors and biographers. 
For instance, those of George Selwyn have been reprinted 
by Mr. E. 8. Roscoe in his George Selwyn and the Wits 
and those of Young by Mr. H. C. Shelley in his Life and 
Letters of that poet, while in our books on another poet 
both Mr. Wickham Legg and myself have made use 
of the letters of Matthew Prior at Longleat and else- 
where. But that has seemed no reason for refraining 


* About twenty years ago was published a book, founded, like this, 
on the Reports of the Commission and entitled Pryings among Private 
Papers, by 'T. Longueville, author of The Life of Sir Kenelon Digby. 
What similarity there may be between Mr. Longueville’s method of 
compilation and choice of matter and mine, I do not know; for I have 
deliberately refrained from looking into his book. But in one respect I 
have an inevitable advantage over him: a great many reports, and several 
of those which I have found most apt for my purpose, have been published 
within the last twenty years. 

Those who would know more of the work of the Commission, and the 
contents of the Reports, should read The Reports of the Historical MSS. 
Commission (one of the “ Helps for Students of History ” published by 
the S.P.C.K.) by Mr. R. A. Roberts, formerly secretary to the Com- 
mission and now one of the Commissioners. 
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from printing again such letters as, had they not been so 
used, would certainly have found a place in this book. 
The only letters which I have omitted on grounds of the 
kind in question are those of Swift and Horace Walpole, 
which have been incorporated in definitive modern 
editions. 

Though the mass of material published by the Com- 
mission is enormous, filling well over a hundred volumes, 
some of them very thick ones, my field of choice has 
been limited in several ways. In a good many Reports 
the majority of the letters are given only in abstract, and 
abstracts, however full, would be out of place in such a 
book as this. My original intention, indeed, was to use 
only such letters as were printed not only word for word 
but in their entirety ; but I soon found that this would 
entail too many sacrifices. Where I have selected letters 
of which parts have been omitted, however, it may be 
taken that the omissions are slight and of unimportant 
matter; and where omissions are indicated, the original 
editor and not I must be held responsible. I have made 
no excisions on my own account. Letters in foreign 
languages I have ignored, including those in the Scots 
vernacular, which, as written in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, makes uneasy reading. 

With regard to annotation, it has not seemed necessary 
to explain every obscure reference or identify every 
person casually mentioned. So far as possible, I have 
chosen letters which explain themselves. I have, how- 
ever, supplied a sort of commentary, intermittent rather 
than running, with just so much of information about 
people and topics as it struck me might be found useful. 
No doubt in some places I have said more than is necessary, 
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in others less; for, though I hope many others will 
enjoy it, in making this book I confess I have had my 
own pleasure chiefly in view, and just as I have chosen 
the letters which pleased myself, I have written round 
them what it pleased me to write. 


FRANCIS BICKLEY. 
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CHAPTER I 


D4 ois Folate 20 


Of private letters earlier than the sixteenth century not very many 
have survived. Perhaps not very many were written. No time 
has been more strictly business-like than the age of chivalry. 
Fantastics and poets of course there were, then as always, but 
the ordinary man did things for a purpose, which was usually his 
own profit, and was unlikely to waste his time on any pursuit so 
futile as the disinterested exercise of the pen. Besides, he could 
not always write. 

So we have the famous Paston Letters and one or two other collections, 
such as the Ce/y and the Szovor, smaller and less well known, but of 
equal, or almost equal, interest ; and not a great deal besides. 

The letter which follows was written on the occasion of the expedition 
which Edward IV made against France in 14757; starting out 
with what, according to Philip de Commines, was the best equipped 
army that had up to that time left English shores, but allowing 
Louis XI to buy him off, after a short campaign, with a lump sum 
down anda pension—to the disgust of patriots. ; 


‘fohn Albon to Thomas Palmer 


My ryght worchypfull master and mastres, I recomend me 
unto you, desyr to here of your wellfare evermore. Plesse hytt 
your gude mastercyp ye schalle undorstand be thys wrytteynge 
that the Kyng our sofran lord with all his lords and in a spechall 
my lord schambrylen the were in gude helthe and mere [merry] 
the xxvij day in Julii, and the were att Agyncort at this day aboyff 

1 In the Report from which I have taken the letter, it is tentatively 


dated 1417, but Mr C. L. Kingsford, who speaks with the highest authority 
on this period, has pointed out to me that it must belong to the later date. 
1 
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wretten, and there the were R. worshypfully in the cherches ; 
and the mayre of the toun and the Kaptens of the Frenshe men 
were in Agyncort iij days afore that the King came thedur, and 
there was ij lords among the frenche men that be a lii [allies] unto 
the Kyng of ynglond; and when the understood that the Kyng 
wold come thedyr, the brynt up all the small touns bettwene 
callis and agyncort und all the subbars [suburbs] of egyngcort ; 
and as for all wallyd touns bettwyne egyncort and calles the be 
undur the Kynges abesehans [abeisance], lowyd be god; and the 
lords wywys of France aboyf wreten labyr un to the Kyngs gude 
grace to hawe there lywys and there lywelode, and the wyll be 
tru men unto the Kyng; and as for the French Kyng, he ys in 
Paryshe as the understond, and the kyng of ynklond has mayde a 
woy [vow] that he wyll not ibyd [abide] ij nights in a toun to he 
hawe understandyng whedur the Frenche Kyng wyll gywe hym 
batell or not ; and yf he wyll not, he wyll gywe him batell, he wyll 
a say [essay] whedyr he may make the Frenche Kyng to remewe 
[remove] hys resstyng place, etc.; this ys nay fayll; for a man of 
ly[ch]yfeld brougt thys tydyngs to my ladie for ware troythe fro 
my lord chamburlene; that knoys god, who haiv yow in hys 

blessyd kypyng ; wretten in hast 

from John Albon youre one man. 
Unto Master Thomas Palmer, 
sqwyere, Holt of the hyll. 


The next letter was also written before the end of the fifteenth 
century, at some time between 1489 and 1494. Lady Anne 
was the wife of Sir Henry Vernon of Haddon, governor to the 
Prince who, had he lived, would have been King of England 
instead of Henry VIII; and she was great-grandmother of the 
romantic Dorothy Vernon who eloped with “handsome Jack 
Manners ” and carried Haddon to the family that still owns it. 


Lady Anne Vernon to William Rollasley, gentleman 


Ryght trusty and wellbelovyd, I recommawnd me to yow, 
desyrying to here of your welfare, desyring you for to delyver a 
yerd and a quarter of fyne blak velvet unto Maisteris Langton 
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bunyng in Chepeside for to make me a bonett of, ayenst this 
good tyme, for y know no nother but that I must cum to London 
unto my husbond afore Cristemas, therfor I pray to delyver it as 
sone as ye have the letter unto the brynger or els unto one of her 
gentilwomen. And tell you the pres [price] unto Thomas Hunt 
gentilman of Lincoln In, and he shall content yow for the velvet 
and the gentylwoman for the makyng, as sone as it is done. 
And yef ye woll geve a penyworth for a peny ye shall have 
xx nobles at my commyng to London. No more to yow at 
this tyme, but Ihu. have yow in his kepyng. By your good lady, 
Dame Anne Vernon. 


Cardinal Wolsey to Stephen Gardiner 


Myn owne goode mastyr Secretary, albeyt I am in such 
altiracions and indysspo[sijcion of my hede and body by the 
increasse of my dayly sorowe and hevynes that I am fer onmet 
to wryt any long lettres, yet my trustyng frende Thomas 
Crowmwell retornyng and reparyng onto yow I cowde nott 
forbere but brevely to put yow in remembrance howe that aftyr 
the consultacion takyn by the kynges hyhnes opon myn orderyng, 
wych ye supposyd shudd be on Sonday was sevynygth, ye wold 
nott fayle to advertyse me at the leynth of the specialtes thereof, 
of the wych to here and have knowleg I have and dayly doe loke 
for. I pray yow therfor at the reverens of God and of thys 
holy tyme and as ye love and tendyr my poore lyf, do so much 
as to wrytt onto me your seyd lettres whereby I may take somme 
comfort and rest, I nott dowttyng but your hart ys so gentyl and 
petyful that havyng knowleg in what agony I am yn ye wole take 
the payne to send onto me your seyd consollatery lettres, whereby 
ye shal nott only deserve towardes god but also bynde me to be 
as I am your contynual bedysman. Wrytten thys mornyng at 
Asher with the rude hand and sorowful hart of yours with hart 
and prayer, I. Carlis Ebor. miserrimus. 


[Esuer. Dec. 1529.] 
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This letter, full of the pathos of falling greatness, calls for little com- 
ment. ‘The Cardinal lay at Esher, a house belonging to his see, 
from All Hallows to Candlemas, much of the time ill and all of it in 
great disquiet of mind. What happened there, and the very 
words spoken, may be read in some of the most telling pages of that 
fine book which George Cavendish, Wolsey’s gentleman usher, 
devoted to the memory of his master. 

As for the man to whom the letter was written, he, who had been 
Wolsey’s private secretary, rose by Wolsey’s fall, reigning as Bishop 
of Winchester in his stead. ‘The fall of Cromwell was another 
triumph for him, and though he spent much of Edward’s reign 
in the Tower, he was Mary’s Chancellor and established Elizabeth’s 
bastardy by Act of Parliament; dying, luckily, before she had the 
power to show her resentment of his discourtesy. 

Exactly contemporary with Wolsey’s letter is one from Catherine of 
Aragon’s daughter, herself at this time under the ban of illegitimacy. 
Written to another future Chancellor, it is eloquent of the straits 
in which she was kept by her father’s displeasure. 


The Lady Mary to Thomas Wriothesley 


Maister Wriothesley, I have receyved your letters and I do 
hertely thanke you for your good remembraunce in all my matiers. 
I had forgotten my foot man, who hathe nothing to ryn in but a 
ledder jerkyn. He had nothing of the kinges highnes this vi yeres, 
wherfore if it woll please you to have hym in remembraunce for 
a coote to ryn in with housen and other thinges for a footman 
convenyent suche as shall stande with the kinges pleasure, I trust 
his highnes wilbe content therwith. And I am glad in hoope 
that I shall se you shortly, as knoweth god, to whome I comitte 
you. From Hartford Castle this Friday the xixth of December 
[1539]. Your assured frend duryng my lyef Marye. 


Sir ‘fames Croft to the Earl of Rutland 


I heare you ar come to the Borders to winne honour—as I 
truste—whereof no man shalbe gladder then I. And touchinge 
your charge it shal become me to say nothinge but under sub- 
myssion. As your poore frende, my advise is that after delibera- 
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cion taken what thinges ar necessarie to be doone, that then you 
doo soo that your commaundementes be obeyed. Doo noo 
ponishmente upon colour excepte you be forced apon disordre 
of the souldiors in the felde. Maike no ordres but suche as you 
shall see executid, for otherwise you shall bred disobediens and 
grow oute of credid. Advise well what you promese and kepe it, 
yea to the Scottes whom we counte most untrue. Beleve theym 
as you see cause, but for your parte deall streyght, and thinke ther 
is no polycy like it, for by trouthe onlie your Lordship shall best 
achiefe your thinges. In matters of warr taike thadvise of men of 
warr, and soo in all other matters use men of the self skill. And 
defer no tyme of dispatche leste matters growe into an heppe, 
and so to brede a tedyousnes or hynderans of service. ‘Thus as a 
sympill token from your poor frende I beseche you to axcepte. 
The estayte of this toune I leve to the Commyssioners whoo can 
declaire the same. 


Happincton. May 9, 1549. 


Nothing could be more admirable than the tone, both moral and 
practical, of this letter; but its writer, though he had practical 
abilities of a high order, and rose to be Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
on the moral side fell something short: he was known to his con- 
temporaries as a very unscrupulous and self-seeking politician. 
The earl whom he was admonishing, the second Manners to bear 
the title, had already seen service in the foolish and fluctuating war 
which Lord Protector Somerset was waging against the Scots, and 
had lately been appointed Warden of the East and Middle Marches. 
A dozen years later he became Lord President of the Council of the 
North, an office of no easy tenure when Elizabeth reigned one 
side of the Border and Mary the other. 

Meanwhile, friends kept him informed of the business and pleasures 
of the south. 


Robert Constable to the Earl of Rutland 


The occacion I have nott wrytten unto youe before this tyme 
was—at my comming to London I thought to have bene dis- 
charged of the Almaynes there. Butt the Counsaile sent me 
wythe thame to Dover, and there I dyd remayne xij. dayes, seing 
thame shipped and transportede, and so retorned to London 
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agayn, Sinse my commyng thether, I have contenually attended 
apon the Counsaile for my dyspache to your Lordshipe ; as yett 
I can nott gett it. To advertes your Lordshipe of the newes 
here, ys that Julyan wythe thre Etalyans hathe maide a challange 
upon Candelmas daye at the barryars againste all commers, for iij 
pusses [passes] with the blunte pyke and x. strokes wythe the 
sworde abatede, in that quarrell that Love shall be han[g]ed. 
There devise ys a lady shall be made rychely appareled sett uppon 
the middeste of a lather [ladder] going. up to the gallos. Yfso be 
it that the challengers dothe the best, she shall stepe one stepe 
hear [higher] to the gallos warde; yf the defenders doe better 
she shall stepe one stepe lawear [lower] from the gallos warde. 
So that all the yonge gentilmen of the courte prepares thame 
selfes to defend Love from hanging. 

Also agaynste Shroftyde my Lord Fewater [FitzWalter], 
George Howard, Care Parrate, Sir Anthony Browne, and Henry 
Nevell, hathe made a challange agaynste all commers at the tylte, 
torney, and trandon, that ys to saye vj. staves at the tylte, at the 
torney ij. blowes at the passaige and x at the yone, and at the 
trandon ij staves. Thys tryoumf shall contenewe thre dayes, 
Sonday, Mundaye, and Twysdaye. 

Notwithstanding all this greate pastyme and myrthe towardes, 
the Counsaile ys in that unquietnes and troble emong thame 
selfes that noe man can have noe tyme to speke wythe thame. 
The Lord of Arrondale ys putt oute of the Counsaile, and lykewyse 
my Lord of Soughthampton, and ar commaundyd to kepe ther 
howses. Master Rodgers ys putt oute of the Prevy Chamber and 
commaundyd to kepe his howse also, and not to go abrode. As 
yett I can here nothing of my Lord of Huntyngton, butt he lyethe 
still at Calles wythe the army.... All your frendes here 
reyoises in your prosperous fortune agaynst the Scottes in this 
newe yere. ‘The newes cam noe soner to the Courte butt they 
were bruted abrode, greatly to your honer. 


Lonpon. Fan. 18 [1549-50]. 


CHAPTER II 
I550—1603 


George Manners to his father, ‘fohn Manners, 
of Haddon 


Though it were nothing impossible for me being but now 
newly entered into the world to execute and put in practisse in 
everie respect and fully, those precepts which being so perfect I 
have received from you; yet, having doone my endevor to the 
uttermost in every one of them—having no ways escaped beyond 
the limits of honestie—I hope that it shall stand for a sufficient 
excuse and that you will accept my dooinge herin as that I shall 
rather be encoraged then discoraged to goe forward agaynst 
another tyme. Your chefest precept were these, vide, to applie 
my booke, to use good company and flie the contrary, to wright, 
and to give myselfe to honest and lawfull exercises for my boodie. 
For the firs I hope yt shall be found when as occasion shall be 
ministred ; for the second I appeale to the socitie wherin I live 
iff I have not acquaynted and used the company of Barristers, 
those of 7 or 8 years standing, the best for calling, as my Lord of 
Buckhurst soons, Mr Rose and such like; and for ill company, 
truly I know not any, but here and there som odd person which 
noboodie will kepe company with at all; and for Mr Blackwall I 
have cleane abandoned him from mee; for he commeth not to 
me nor! to him. For wrighting, my papers in my studdie ar a 
sufficient ; and for exercises which ar last of all, I use the 
dancing scole, tennise, runing, and leapinge and such like in the 
felds) My Tutor comming unto mee declared that you hadd 
given me leave to goe downe to his commensment, unlesse som 
further occasion either here or som expresse word from you to 


the contrary didd hinder me. Havving therfore none of these 
i, 
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letts, I doubt not but that my going thither shall stand with your 
good liking, and that I may safely presume to dooe the same. 


FRoM HIs sTUDY IN THE INNER TEMPLE GARDEN. June 18, 1586. 


Both the writer and the recipient of this letter, which throws some 
light on the manner of life of an Elizabethan law student, are im- 
portant figures in the pedigree of their family, though neither of them 
bore its titles. "The father was the husband of Dorothy Vernon 
and so the first Manners of Haddon. The son George, named after 
his Vernon grandfather, the magnificent “‘ King of the Peak,” 
had in his turn a son John who eventually succeeded his second 
cousin as eighth Earl of Rutland and was father of the first Duke. 


Exactly what was the trouble to which the next two letters refer I 
do not know, but William Bourchier, Earl of Bath, was unlucky in 
his matrimonial adventures. He had previously made, with Mary 
Cornwallis, “an untimely marriage by night,” which was annulled 
apparently on the suit of the bride’s family. This transient alliance 
was no doubt the “ snare” to which Essex alludes. Lord Bath’s 
second wife, whom he seems to have treated badly, was a Russell, 
daughter of the second Earl of Bedford; as was the indignant 
Countess of Warwick, “a lady of excellent character and of most 
refined parts and education ” and one of Elizabeth’s few intimate 
friends. Her threat to bring the Queen upon the scene was no 
idle one, for Elizabeth was very ready to interfere in the domestic 
concerns of her subjects. 


Anne, Countess of Warwick, to the Earl of Bath 


Althoughe I heare that which I am sorye for, yet can I not 
but take knowledge of it, and doe plainelye see that the longe 
forbearinge yow, in hope of more discretion and amendment, 
hath made yow rather worse, in so much as it seemeth yow have 
altogether forgotten both your selfe and frendes, soe as now the 
world shall take knowledge of your weaknes. And seinge you are 
become soe voyd of judgment and discretion to offer such abuses 
still unto to her—who beinge borne and brought up as she hath 
byn, and who by reporte of all hath soe dutifullie demeaned her- 
self towards yow—yow shall well knowe that she hath frends who 
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will not suffer her anie longer to be thus abused without cause, 
and therefore if that which I heare be true, I purpose to acquainte 
her Majestie therwith, and doe not doubte but it shall be redressed, 
and indeed unless yow had more governement of your selfe I will 
seeke that my sister may have her portion and go lyve from yow, 
seeinge yow esteme nothings of her, neither respect your owne 
posteritie. And soe wishinge yow could have byn otherwise 
reclaymed, which perhaps might have byn more for your honour, 
and profitte then this way—whatsoever your counsellors there 
may persuade the contrary,—I pray for your amendement. 


Tue Court, <4pril 16, 1594. 
The Earl of Essex to the Earl of Bath 


After your Lordship had rashly allmost intangled yourself in 
bonds thatt ware nott worthy to hold you, yt pleased God nott 
only to deliver you from thatt snare butt direct you to match 
yourself in a very noble house with a Lady both of greatt honor 
and frends, by whom, yf yt be nott your owne faulte, you may 
have both comfort and strength. Since which match some 
instruments do labor to sett variance between you, to which to 
my greefe, I hear, your Lordship geeves too much eare, for as 
peace att home in a man’s owne house and with her thatt is another 
himself, is the greatest blessing that a man may have in this world, 
because without it there can be no peace of mind, so the contrary 
is the greatest crosse. I heare thatt those unquiett spirits are not 
satisfyed with disagreements, butt so labor a separacion, of which 
I will be bold to say thus much: thatt as yt will be dishonorable 
for your Lordship to incline to any such humor, yf your inclinacion 
be knowne to the world, so yt will be exceeding disadvantage to 
you to execute your purpose. For as her friends are far greater 
than yours, so her cause will make her more frends when, without 
cause, you make her suffer. 


Postscript.—lf I had not by chaunce hurd of this, my Lady of 
Warwick had informed the Queen of yt, which course I have 
stayed till I heare agayne from your Lordship, knowing how much 
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yt will offend the Queen and turne to your disadvantage yf it 
come to her eare. 


Greenwicu. <4pril 17 [1594]. 


‘tohn Marston to Sir Gervase Clifton 


Lett me intreate you to addmitt my most inforced excuse for 
not yett sending the booke. First with my owne hand I wrott 
one coppye: for all the rest which I hadd caused to be trans- 
scribed were given and stolne from me att my Lord Spencer’s. 
Then with all suddeine care I gave my coppy unto a scrivener to 
write out, who is now oppon it and will instantly have ended it. 
You shall find it attend you att your returne from Sir John 
Harper’s. 

I hadd attended my Lady Dorithy if I could possibly have 
provided your booke, which only busines kept me att home. 
And so I beseech you, sir, as this is a most true, so let it be a most 
sufficient satisfaction for detaining my promise. 

As for your carefull tendering your worde, it approves you 
worthy your name and noble auncestors, whose virtues the rumor 
of this contry hath given me att full. 

Be you ever the heire of theire virtues, as of theire possessions, 
and my unworthy spiritt shall ever acknolege due honor to such 
merritt. I have now but one request to you, which is, that our 
acquaintance may grow to the deere title of Frendshipp, which 
respectes not outward ffortune but inward desert, wherin I will 
ever be most industrious to equall you. And so desiering ever to 
live in your loving remembrance, I rest the harty lover of you and 
your virtue. 


Endorsed—“‘ Poet Marston.”’ 


John Marston, not the most exquisite of the Elizabethans but one of 
the most vigorous, dowered with a savage bitterness which pro- 
voked Swinburne to a perfervid sonnet, lived from about 1575 to 
1634. It is impossible to say when this letter of his was written, 
nor to what poem he refers. But letters of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists are rare and I do not think that any other of Marston’s has 
survived. 


CHAPTER III 
1603—1637 


In passing from the sixteenth century to the seventeenth one is con- 
scious of a sudden change of atmosphere. That trenchancy of 
utterance which so many of Elizabeth’s subjects shared with their 
sovereign gives way to.a method more elaborate and adorned. 
Under the first two Stuarts conceit was the mode, fantastically 
rhetorical prose and “‘ metaphysical” poetry. ‘The correspondence 
of the period reflects the fashion, which is exemplified in the five 
letters which follow: one from a distinguished statesman to a 
Prince of Wales whose accession to the throne might have altered 
the history of England ; another from a great poet; the third froma 
very deplorable if very magnificent royal favourite to the crowned 
pedant who doted on him; the fourth, a very handsome compli- 
ment to a prospective son-in-law ; and the last, a love-letter. 


Robert, Earl of Salisbury, to Henry, Prince 
of Wales 


Such is the disproportion between your Highness and me 
(you the soonn of Jupiter and I his poor beagle), as I showld 
dispaire to hold your favour if I discerned not those two eminent 
qwalitys in yow which are sayd designare regem futurum, Fydem et 
benignitatem. '‘Th’one (which is your princely trust) I find by 
the thanks it pleaseth you to give me, in whose fortune (com- 
pared with yowrs) it lieth not to yeld yow ought that is worth a 
feather, except yow do accept voluntatem pro facto, thother I have 
like reason to observe by the favours yow have don to me and 
myne from whom yow can have so poor a retourn. 

For your hawlk, no praise can comend her so much as doth 
the sight of the hern topps which being wonn owt of the clowds 
(where the whyte jerfawkon I hope will never be) were a great 


deale more fitt for the prince of Wales then for my wearing, 
11 
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especially being dedicated by you to that sainct of England in 
whom yow may chalenge more interest then any other, a sainct of 
that valour and worth that anciently in the tymes of distress (as 
the men of peace dyd call uppon God and Our Lady) so the men 
of warr cry out uppon God and St George. 

For yowr servant Cranborn I humbly thank yowr Highness 
both for yowr present grace and future promises. And where 
yowr Highness in favour to his parents have wished propitiam 
Funonem pronubam, I have made bold to take him from Juno and 
to comend him yesterday to Neptune, being now gone to pass the 
seas. I have broken Moyses law by which the married cople 
showld for the first yeare rejoyce together, hoping the sooner he 
goes the sooner he shall retourn more able to do yow service. 


WuitenHarr. Dec. 1608. 


‘fohn Donne to Sir Robert Harley 


I could almost be content to be desperate of seeinge you while 
I am in thys contry if ] might hope well of your health. The 
conversation of thys noble gentleman, who refuses me not in hys 
house, recompences the want of any company ; but my sensiblenes 
of any frind’s sicknes ys encreased by the healthfulnes of thys 
place; for I thinke if Bellarmine knew what immortality dwells 
here, he would looke that hys Enoch and Elias should come out 
of thys castle to fight against hys Antichrist. But, Sir, as I was 
willinge to make thys paper a little bigger than a physician’s receit 
lest that representation should take your stomake from yt, so I 
wyll avoyd to make it very longe or busy, least your physician 
chide me as much as your patient would have done. It shall, 
therefore, onely say that which if I were goinge to my grave 
should be the honorablest peice of my epitaph, that I am your 
humble and affectionate servant. 


Montcomery. April 7, 1613. 
The “ noble gentleman ” was Philip Herbert, fourth Earl of Pembroke 


and first Earl of Montgomery, a lover of sport and the arts, a 
colonist and a politician. 
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The Marquess of Buckingham to Fames I 


Dere Dad and Gossope, your last command was I should 
write merelie and short. How may you exspect the performance 
of this from me haveing fild my hart so full of thoughts, for my 
reseption yesterday when I came, my intertainment being there, 
and my leave takeing was such, nay I say such sir, that all the way 
hether I intertained myself your unworthie servant with this 
dispute, whether you loved me now (my ever dere master, here 
give me leave to say a full hart must eyther vent itself or breake, 
and that oftentimes thes sences are better expressed in absence 
and by letter then otherwise, you know full thoughts causes long 
parentises) better then att the time which I shall never forgett att 
Farneham where the beds hed could not bee found betwene the 
master and his doge, Sir, if you marke not well the parentises it 
doth breke the sence; that was my desier and if therein I did 
disceave it was with my good will. To conclude, these thoughts 
are never liklie to breake your faithful servant’s hart, which when 
so ever it shall be trewlie and throughlie serched, shall be found 
full of love faith and obedience to you, in one thinge excepted, 
that I will not be so hastelie rich as you would make me, though 
covetuslie I will make myselfe so in this, eternallie, to deserve 
your blessing which I humblie crave, as your Majesties most 
humble slave and doge, Stinie. 

For the best of Maisters. 


[? 1622.] 


Sir Edward Conway to Sir Robert Harley 


My good sonne, for so meethinkes it is your good pleasure that 
the stile runn, and meethinkes it is as rich an embrodery to mee as 
it can be silke lace to you; although I have tolde you true of my 
selfe, and coulde finde in my heart to allay my daughter to raise 
your valew, yet since shee hath a long race to runn with you, and 
that you have advantages enough over her already, I will not give 
you this that you may misprise her out of her father’s mouth, and 
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therfore I will onely say that the bargaine was equally made, and 
I pray God much goode may it doe to you. But if it wolde 
please you to bee as good a sonne as shee will bee a wife, and as 
good a husband as I will bee a faithfull friend, I shall take it for a 
greate favor of fortune that I may have the honor to stile myself 


your loving father. 


AnpDover. (‘Fuly 25, 1623. 


The three persons concerned in this letter are all figures of interest. 
The writer, who had won his knighthood during the Earl of Essex’s 
expedition to Cadiz in 1596, was soon to be raised to the peerage 
as Baron Conway, and subsequently to be advanced to the Irish 
Viscounty of Killultagh and the English Viscounty of Conway. 
He had been Governor of Brill and in this very year he was sent 
on a diplomatic mission to Prague and was appointed Secretary of 
State. 

Sir Robert Harley, a man of middle age who had already twice been 
married, was, in the troubles which were brewing for the next 
King, a staunch upholder of the rights of Parliament. He was 
one of Strafford’s most vigorous antagonists and when war broke out 
raised a troop of militia and placed money and his plate at the 
service of what historians used to call the popular cause. But 
though his castle of Brampton Brian, after a famous siege, fell into 
the hands of the Royalists, he was not implacable, and he suffered 
imprisonment for his inclination to treat with Charles. 

His zeal, indeed, was religious rather than political, The most 
austere of Puritans, in the Long Parliament he had raised his voice 
against “ idolatrous monuments” and in the work of iconoclasm 
which followed the first Civil War he played a principal part. 
Under his direction, if not by his hands, the Abbey Church of 
Westminster and the Cathedral Church of Canterbury were shorn 
of their glories ; and that his hands were not guiltless is shown by a 
letter of his daughter’s to her brother. ‘“‘ My father,” she writes, 
“had lately brought him a most horrible picture of the Great God 
of Heaven and Earth, which he broke all to pieces.” She herself 
“flung the dust on the water.” 

As for the lady whom one of these men was handing over with such 
unction to the other, she was that Brilliana—so named because she 
was born while her father governed Brill—who was twenty years 
hence to win fame for herself as the defender of Brampton Brian. 
But of her more anon. 
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R{alph| A{ssheton] to 


So hath your vertues and perfection prevailed with me, that 
my pen is ledd to treat of a new matter, love, never till now 
emploied on that subject, nor my mind or thoughts at any tyme 
sensible of such captivity as I finde may bee by such a power. If 
I shall expresse myselfe weakly unto you, pardon my maiden 
lynes : no man is an artist on the first daie. For my owne parte, 
I should desire to bee no more happy here then to be blessed with 
such a wife as yourself, and might I finde, by any industry of 
mynde, the like (but that were too much) motion of affections in 
you to meewardes, I should accompt myself fortunate, however 
God should dispose of the successe. My first and great request is 
that you would accept my love and service, as you shall finde them 
constant and duteous. Next, that as I on my part shall use my 
best means to my father to condiscend to all reasonable conditions, 
so you would also bee pleased to advance it on the other side with 
your parentes, so farre as may bee without inconvenience to them 
or disparagement to yourself. Deare Mistress, let me drawe 
_ from you, by the berer, or otherwise as you please, a fewe lynes 
that may encourage and occasion my quick revisiting you; till 
when I rest suspended from fruition of free thoughts or comfort. 
Thinke it no lightness in mee, upon so short acquaintance, to bee 
taken with your worth; if it bee a faulte yow are the cause. I 
dare make my letter no longer for offending yow. Accept this 
smale token as your lover’s remembrance. Adieu. From your 
faithful servant whilst you will entertaine him. Endorsed— 
My yonge Master to his Mistress, in Wales. 


b£21627;} 


After the very nearly anonymous, royalty speaks in the person of | 
James I’s luckless and most gracious daughter, whom men called 
Queen of Hearts and Sir Henry Wotton hymned as “ th’ Eclipse 
and Glory of her kind.” 
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Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, to Sir Harry Vane 


Honest Harry: I see by yours of the 22nd of March, that 
since the 12 you have had none of mine, though I have twice 
written to you since, and in one have sent you a cipher. I am 
sorie the faire [at Frankfurt] will be no better for your recreation. 
I pray tell me how you like my brother in law, he was a prettie 
youth, but I have not seene him since he was a man, his wife will 
not imbellish the court for I heere she is verie evil favoured, 
heere is no newes stirring but of a strange Prince ‘ Mainon’ who 
is lodged in the Princes little garden, whither he and the French 
Ambassador goe and stay all day but diners and suppers, some 
saith it is Monsieur, others the Cardinal of la Valette and twentie 
more named, but none knoweth but the Prince the French 
Ambassadour and Pau, he hath bene heere this week. When I 
know more you shall have it, in the meane time I pray lett me 
still know what you heere of the armie, for the Kings going 
further off doth make me heere the seldomer from him, if you goe 
to the armie I dout not but your brest will be well filled with 
quick rattle enough and manie other fine adventures which I hope 
you will acquaint us with heere there is furiuse decree out against 
Grotious. I can say no more at this time but ame ever, your 
most constant affectionate frend, Elizabeth. The Hagh, this 8 of 
April $.N. [1632]. 


I doe long to heeare your treatie well ended. 


The treaty which the elder Vane was negotiating, or rather trying to 
negotiate, for his efforts proved fruitless, was to have brought 
Sweden, under the great Gustavus Adolphus, to the assistance of 
the Queen’s husband, whose kingdom was occupied by the troops 
of the Emperor while he himself was a fugitive in the Netherlands. 

The brother-in-law of whom Elizabeth writes was Lewis Philip, 
Duke of Simmeren, and his ugly new wife was a daughter of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, at whose court Elizabeth had taken refuge 
after the disastrous battle of Prague. 
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The Earl of Newcastle to Sir Gervase Clifton 


I sende these to present my service to you and to inquier of 
your helth and to lett you knowe that in spight of Christmas I 
will wayte of you in itt to congratulate my sweet coosen’s nup- 
tialls. What though I aprove my selfe a lord of misrule bye itt, 
I take that for an honor in these dayes rather then the other more 
common title. I hope wee shall have the honor to see you all 
heer, I besetch you so contrive itt that both our jurneyes maye be 
within twelvetide, for otherwise in good fayth I can butt wayte off 
you and coume home agayne in the night as off late sum others have 
dun, butt bye your leave I will dine with you because Ile dine 
well, your ordinarye my feastes. The truth of this haste is I must 
wayte off the Kinge presently after Christmas, for I am putt in 
minde off itt since by Mr Porter, and I thinke itt fitt to take a 
little phisicke befor I goe upp, and then of nesesetye I must begin 
eyther in Christmas or presentlye after. Thus I trouble you with 
the state off my busines and off my bodye and durst make you a 
confesser off my sole. I knowe your penance woulde be easeye, 
you are so juste. Doe as you woulde be dun unto. What that is I 
leave to your one interpretation. I have receved off late manye 
letters butt litle newse and butt that your man came with sum off 
them, I woulde have sente you all my packets. Forgive me this 
boldness, since you see I desier to wayte off you and will rather putt 
you to the excuse then my selfe. 


Wetsecx. Dec. 30, 1632. 


Much might be written of William Cavendish, who was successively 
created Viscount Mansfield and Earl, Marquess and Duke of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. He figures most prominently in history as 
general of the King’s forces in the north, and it is a black mark 
against him that, after the battle of Marston Moor, he refused to 
take any further part in a losing war and crossed the sea to Holland. 
Clarendon has hardly a good word for him, but it is no more to be 
denied that he fought gallantly, as a volunteer under Rupert’s com- 
mand, in that battle (though he had strongly urged the Prince to 
refuse to engage the enemy until reinforcements could be got) 
than that ever since the raising of the standard he had shown himself 
one of the King’s most loyal servants. ‘The fact is that if he had 
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little aptitude he had still less temperament for warfare, and that 
after that signal defeat he found himself utterly incapable of con- 
tinuing in the uncongenial business. He was no such hero as he 
appeared to his faithful, fantastic duchess, and as she endeavoured 
to portray him in that famous book which Pepys called a “ ridi- 
culous history . . . which shows her to be a mad, conceited, 
ridiculous woman, and he an ass to suffer her to write what she 
writes to him and of him,” but of which Charles Lamb said that 
“ no casket is rich enough, no casing sufficiently durable, to honour 
and keep safe such a jewel.” But he was a man of taste, a lover of 
the arts and refinements of life, a poet of sorts, and the friend and 
patron of poets, painters and philosophers. The letter of his 
which has already been given displays a sprightly fancy and a 
pretty bantering humour, and those which follow, from him or to 
him, show him in correspondence with a great artist, a great philo- 
sopher and a very charming poet. 


The Earl of Newcastle to Sir Anthony 
V andyke 


The favours of my friends you have so transmitted unto me 
as the longer I looke on them the more I think them nature and 
not art. Itis not myerroralone. Ifit bea disease, it is epidemi- 
cal, for such power hath your hand on the eyes of mankind. Next 
the blessing of your company and sweetness of conversation, the 
greatest blessing were to be an Argus or all over but one eye, so 
it or they were ever fixed upon that which we must call yours. 
What wants in judgment I can supply with admiration, and 
scape the title of ignorante since I have the luck to be astonished in 


the right place, and the happiness to be passionately your humble 
servant. 


Wexsecx. Fed, 1636[-7]. 


Thomas Hobbes to the Earl of Newcastle, at Welbeck 


My Lady and her family came to London in good health on 
Thursday last. ‘There mette her on the way at Stony Stratford 
my Lord Warwicke, at Brickhill the Queenes Litter, with the 
Littermen in their coates, attendinge the comminge of my Lady 
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Rich, who went in it to Dunstable and thence sent it before her 
againe to Barnet. At Barnet my Lord Rich met her, and betweene 
Highgate and Islington my Lord of Holland, and my Lord of 
Elgin. So that she was very honorably conducted to her house. 
My first businesse in London, was to seeke for Galileo’s Dialogues ; 
I thought it a very good bargain, when at taking my leave of your 
Lordship I undertooke to buy it for you, but if your Lordship 
should bind me to performance it would be bad enough, for it is 
not possible to get it for money. ‘There were but few brought over 
at first, and they that buy such bookes, are not such men as to 
part with them againe. I heare say it is called in, in Italy, as a 
booke that will do more hurt to their religion then all the bookes 
have done of Luther and Calvin, such opposition they thinke is 
between their religion, and naturall reason. I doubt not but the 
translation of it will here be publiquely embraced, and therefore 
wish extremely that Dr Webbe would hasten it. There is no 
news at Court but of maskes, which is a stay to my Lords going 
to Oxford, because he is one of the maskers, which I am glad of 
for this cause, that I shall have the more time for the businesse 
I have so long owed to your Lordship, whose continuall favors 
make me ashamed of my dull proceedinge, savinge that into the 
number of those favours I put your Lordships patience and 
forbearance of me. 


Lonpon. Fan. 26 [1633-4]. 


The “my Lady” and “my Lord” of this letter were Cavendishes of 
the elder branch, Newcastle’s cousins, she a Dowager Countess 
of Devonshire and he a young Earl, just back from his travels. ‘The 
philosopher’s connection with the family was intimate and long. 
In 1608, when just down from Oxford, he was appointed tutor to 
a boy not much younger than himself, the son of the recently created 
Lord Cavendish of Hardwick. ‘This pupil, though a youth of parts, 
was something of a prodigal. He ran into debt, and Hobbes, 
according to Aubrey, “ trod both his shoes aside the same way ” on 
unphilosophical money-raising errands, caught cold, and became 
“ unhealthy and of an ill complexion (yellowish).” Subsequently 
the two went abroad together and when Cavendish succeeded his 
father as second Earl of Devonshire, Hobbes found a comfortable 
home in his house, which was “‘ rather like a prince’s court than a 
subject’s.” When, however, the Earl died from “ excessive indul- 
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gence in good living.” at the age of thirty-eight, his estate was found 
to be deeply involved ; economies were necessary; and Hobbes 
lost his sinecure. But the widowed countess, the red-haired 
Christian Bruce, was not only one of the most delightful women 
in the pages of seventeenth century history but a very good business 
woman to boot. With energy and skill she set about to restore 
the Cavendish fortunes and wrought so well that when the war 
broke out she was able to offer the King not only an ardent loyalty 
but generous financial help. Long ere that she had recalled Hobbes 
to be to the young Earl what he had been to his father, and though 
the philosopher, in whom was combined great intellectual daring 
with extraordinary personal timidity—‘‘ twin brother of Fear,” 
he called himself—fled from England to escape the coming troubles, 
the rest of his long life, but for those years of exile, was spent as the 
privileged inmate of Chatsworth or Hardwick. Neither his eccen- 
tricities nor his heterodoxy had any terrors for Countess Christian 
or Earl William. He died at Hardwick Hall, in his ninety-second 
year, in the bosom of the family which he had known for four 
generations. 


Sir ‘fohn Suckling to the Earl of Newcastle 


Are the small buds of the white and red rose more delightful 
then the roses themselves? And cannot the King and Queen 
invite as stronglie as the roiall issue ? 

Or has your Lordship taken up your freinds opinion of you to 
your owne use, so that when you are in my Lord of Newcastle’s 
companie you cannot think of anie other. Excuse me—my Lord 
—I know it is a pleasure to enjoy a priveledge due to the highest 
excelence—which is to be extreamlie honored and never seen— 
but withall I believe the goodnesse of your nature so great that 
you will not think yourself dearelie borrowed, when your presence 
shall concerne the fortune of an humble servant. I write not 
this—my Lord—that you should take a journey on purpose, that 
were as extravagant as if a man should desire—the universall 
benefactor—the sun, to come a month or two befor his time, 
onelie to make a spring in his garden. I will as men doe his, 
wait—my Lord—your comming and in the meantime promise 
myself good howres without the help of an astrologer, since I 
suddenlie hope to see the noblest planett of our orb in conjunc- 
tion with your Lordship. 

Lonpon. Fan. 8 [? 1640]. 
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Newcastle and Suckling were brother poets, but the connection 
between them is not literary only. In the spring of 1641 Suckling 
and Harry Jermyn—later to be suspected of marrying Queen 
Henrietta Maria—hatched the first Army Plot. At least, they 
did not hatch it, for it was addled. ‘The immediate cause of its 
failure was the treachery of that unpleasant person, the younger 
George Goring; but it was a plan as ill-considered as the brains 
from which it sprang were frivolous. Had the army actually 
marched on London, as was intended, to instil into a stubborn 
Parliament the respect due to the King, Newcastle was to have 
marched at its head. 

But Lord Newcastle and his associates have carried us on too fast. 
When Laud was busying himself with “ the re-edifying of St Paul’s 
Church,” the first muttering of the storm which was to sweep him 
to the scaffold had hardly yet been heard. Whether his present 
appeal was successful or not, I do not know, though it would very 
likely be possible to discover. Sir Arthur Ingram was a very rich 
man, one of the richest of his time, but the means by which he 
acquired his wealth do not suggest that he would necessarily be 
ready to put any considerable part of it to pious uses. One venture 
in which he was deeply concerned was the alum monopoly, and out 
of the profits of that, which from beginning to end was a deplorable 
business, he is said in seven years to have appropriated £35,000 
which were not his due. Still, he did found Bootham Hospital 
in York, and he expressed, at any rate, a “ religious intention” of 
‘‘ maintaining a weekly sermon to the prisoners in York Castle.” 
It may not be altogether fanciful to read into the conclusion of 
Laud’s letter a covert threat. Ingram was powerful, but he must 
also have been vulnerable. In a letter to him from Wentworth 
(better known nowadays as Strafford) which is printed after Laud’s 
because it reflects so perfectly the great statesman’s dignity and 
integrity, one may read between the lines that the Lord Deputy 
was by no means so sure as he pretended to be that bribery was not 
the intention of Sir Arthur’s gift: as, considering Ingram’s known 
character and that he was farmer of the Irish customs, it very 
likely was. 


Archbishop Laud to Sir Arthur Ingram 


I have long had it in my thoughts to speak with you about 
St Paul’s Church; but the business of these two last terms hath 
lien so heavy upon me, that it left me no leisure to speak seriously 
to you about it; and to speak only in a sudden and cursory way 
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with you, I did not hold any way fitting or proportionable to my 
own desires or the nobleness of your disposition to works of that 
nature. The truth is, God hath blest you with a great fortune, 
and you live in a noble and generous way with it. And therefore 
I would heartily pray you to open your hand freely to this magni- 
ficent work, the re-edifying of St Paul’s Church, which God and 
the King have set me upon. And because it would be too large 
to express some particulars, which yet I think fit you should con- 
sider of, I should take it for a great deal of kindness and respect to 
me, would you be pleased sometime to-morrow morning to come 
over to Lambeth and speak with me ; for I shall be gone to Croydon 
toward the evening. When you come, I shall say nothing to you 
but that which I hope shall be very honourable for you, and give 
yourself good content. Thus not doubting but I shall see you, 
I leave you to God’s blessed protection. 


LaMBETH. Fune 19, 1638. 


Viscount Wentworth to Sir Arthur Ingram 


I would not have had you to have troubled yourself so far with 
me, as to have presented me with anything, much less with any- 
thing of price. So as indeed I had returned your muscadine back 
to you again, had it come at such distance as I might have done it 
with any conveniency. For although esculenta and poculenta be 
not held bribamenta, yet I do not use to take anything of that 
nature, and must therefore by all means repay it you, so soon as I 
can find any opportunity therunto. 

Touching the two hundred pounds you have in your hands 
from Farrington, which indeed is the King’s moneys and none of 
Farrington’s, but fraudulently employed and detained by him, 
without giving any manner of accompt either of that, or much 
greater sums in his hands, which lie upon my charge; I say, for 
that two hundred pounds, you will be pleased still to receive it 
into your own hands, until you receive further order thereabouts 
from the court of Exchequer. 


His Mayesty’s Caste or Dusuin. Dec. 30, 1636. 
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Like many others of his time, when the vice of specialisation was not 
yet known, the second Viscount Conway was “ soldier and sailor 
too,” as occasion prompted. “‘ There was no action of the English 
either at sea or land,” says Clarendon, “ in which he had not a con- 
siderable command.” In the expedition against the Scots in 1640 
he was general of horse, but, set to guard Newcastle, proved him- 
self no match for Alexander Leslie, was beaten at Newburn and 
forced to abandon the town. To quote Clarendon again, he was 
“a voluptuous man in eating and drinking, and of great licence in 
all other excesses,” which things may be gathered from his letters ; 
but he was also “ well versed in all parts of learning” and “ of a 
very pleasant and inoffensive conversation.” ‘This last character- 
isation, if he talked as he wrote, it is to be doubted whether his 
puritan brother-in-law Harley (see p. 14) endorsed. But his 
correspondents must have looked forward to his letters. 


Viscount Conway and Kilulta to George Garrard 


I have received a letter from you by Sir Jhon Pennington, and 
another by a gentleman for whom I did the service you as an 
officer of my Lady Griffin’s did command me. Commend my 
most humble service to hir, and assure hir from me that all hir 
commands to me are favours, and I complaine not of want of power 
for any thing soe mutch as that I want meanes to serve hir. From 
the ninth of June to this present we have had continually fowle 
weather, that we coulde neither sleepe nor eate quietly, we were 
one night sitting downe to supper, when a tumble of the ship 
flunge all the dishes on the ground. Dowse let goe the holde of a 
poste to take up a shoulder of mutton but his unsteady footing 
made him sit downe in the sawce of one dish with his feete in the 
buttered meate of another. On Midsummer day we had the 
sharpest weather, and then was Dowse flung downe staires, and 
if it had not bin for three mariners that came to his rescue he 
verely beleaves he should never have received more use mony. 
There is an apothecary a very pretty fellow and your neighbour, 
in the first fowle weather he offered the master and his mates, 
glisters round gratis to set him a shoare any where. Mr Faggard 
preatcheth and endures the sea like an apostle, but a secret anti- 
pathy makes him and gunshot irreconcileable ; all this and five 
times more, and better accidents—for humane nature is frayle and 
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subject to forget the best things—was I ready to write to you 
from the westerne sea when newes came to us that the Frentch 
fleete was gone close by theire owne shoare to Dunkerke. The 
relation with all circumstances was soe probable, that with all 
speede we came to this place for to give them a visite. Dowse 
swore like one with a longe feather and noe beard that he would be 
above hatches, but howsoever one man forsweares an inne, the 
house is not presently undone. The holde hath bin a receptacle 
of goode folke and would not have wanted guests. Here we 
finde all peace if the windes would cease to make warre with us of 
which we cannot yet see any appearance. 

This day Sir Robert Howard and my Lord of Suffolke’s second 
sonne came aboard and dined here. Sir Robert will goe along 
with us the rest of this summer, and I shall be very glad of his 
company. I pray commend my most humble service to. my Lady 
of Northumberland. 

Postscript.—The ketch was sent into Plimmouth with letters 
as we came hither and is not yet heard of. They thinke she is 
lost by the fowle weather. Captaine Hoste had like to have bin 
sent in hir, but seemes heaven preserves him for atcheevements 
betwene Petworth and Chichester. 


Tue Downs, aboard The Triumph. Fune 28, 1636. 


Viscount Conway and Kilulta to George Garrard 


I am glad to heare of your health, but you write seldome ; 
you write as if you write for mony as somme doe, and that you could 
not afforde more unlesse we payde more, your last was the 27th of 
June and now it is the 8th of July. Since we left the west we have 
bin here in the Downes, where we have had very fowle weather 
and it is as likely to continue as if it were winter. Soe soone as 
we have provided somme necessaries we shall goe to the herring 
fishing ; you never eate sutch herrings as we shall have there, nor 
never shall unlesse you take the paines for them that we doe. 
Wat Stuart is returned hither yesterday safe from Spaine; he 
saw noe fleete nor ship of France, and well it was for them, he 
came lustily provided, with excellent bombarbs, noe taper bored 
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guns, all fortified peeces; foure and twenty Spanish woemen. 
By them the Frentch have had a defeate in Naples, and may 
againe. here is a Grande of Spaine, the Marquis of Miravil, 
who is to goe to the Infanta Cardinall, he is to be in the place of 
the Marquis d’Aytona. 

That I may not be ungratefull to you for the verses you sent 
me I send you a poeme of a westerne gentlewoman, but descended 
from the Greeke Emperors ; I hope she is honest, but hir kindred 
if she be comme from them, were as little to be bragged of for 
theire honestyes as any race of kings that ever were. I had allmost 
forgot to tell you that there came to the fleete two or three boates 
full of gentlewoemen, who were invited aboard a ship, and feasted 
and danced all day ; it was hardly a day for men to goe abroad, 
yet did they not only comme but in theire best cloathes, as English 
chambermaydes are wont to doe when they ride a journey. 
Before they could get to the shore they were wet to the skinne with 
raine ; and as they went out of the boate, it being the worst place 
in England to land at, and the sea beate soe against the shoare 
that the boates did sinke after they were out, they were wet by 
the waves of the sea as farre as they were forked. ‘That day came 
six or seaven wenches of the cuntry aboard this ship and by fowle 
weather were kept here two dayes, there came three or fowre men 
with them that tooke great care of theire mayden heads but you 
know the Spanish saying or you may now know it, Madre la mi 
Madre, guardas mi poneis, ma se yo no mi guardo, mal mt guardereys. 
I am at the end of my matter whitch you may see I have drawne 
out as the divell did his partchment with his teeth when he writ 
the discourse of the two woemen that were talking at churtch, and 
bycause that letters, candles, and mens lives, cannot last beyond 
their humidum radicale. 


The Triumph. Fuly 8, 1636. 


Viscount Conway and Kilulta to George Garrard 


You expect from me a relation of our northern voyage, but the 
newes that we shall have another moneths victualls soe soone as 
we comme into the Downes, puts me in disorder that, like the late 
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Marquis of Winchester the first night he was married, I doe not 
know at whitch end to begin. I did hope to have seene you in 
September, but now I think we must conquer the great Turke 
first. Sincewe went from the Downes we have not seene one whole 
faire day ; what we went for we have done. You have had your 
desire, we have had a battaile and noe hurte done; we shot one 
day soe many canon that the noyse in blowing up of the Parlia- 
ment house would have bin but bastard brother to it. We tookea 
Dutch Captaine prisoner and he wept like the Count de Auvergne’s 
mistris when she heard that he was taken prisoner; and yet he 
had a face like the shield of the Red crosse knight wherein old 
dints of deepe woundes did remaine, though he perdy did never 
fight in fielde, for I beleave he got the long slash from his forehead 
to his chin at stick or snee with a skipper. We parted with him 
fairely and met him afterwards againe, and then he brought all 
his busses to us, and sayde the chaine by whitch he led them was 
that the admirall was a good man and would use them kindly ; 
and to let us see that he was an hidalgo he put on his best cloathes 
and a band. For conclusion we have, as conquerors leave gar- 
nisons in the townes they take, left three ships for the guarde of 
that sea whitch they will longer preserve then the Spaniards theire 
conquests in France, or the Frentch theires in Italy. But I have 
not yet spoken of a principall parte of our adventures according to 
the proverbe, one cannot eat his cake and have his cake. Our 
provisions growing short Captaine Hoste was sent to Edinburgh, 
but we did not finde it here as betwene Petworth and Chichester 
from whence the return is certaine let the wind blow how it will ; 
all the diligence we could use coulde not bring us together untill 
all our victualls were spent, and all the linnen was fowle. Mr 
Dowse that was the oldest man in the company and knowes the 
way to doe well better then young folke, wished himselfe in your 
belly ; but allthough one may be a glutton in wishing, one cannot 
fill his belly with wishing. That you may not grieve to mutch 
for us, our extremity was but like my Lord of Leicester’s in the 
Low Cuntries, that drank wine for want of beere and eat pyecrust 
for want of bread. What relation Captaine Hoste makes of 
Scotland you shall have from his owne mouth, when you meete 
him in his gowne and staffe of office at Dorset Howse gate ; only 
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this I will say from him, he thinkes Edinburgh a very fine towne 
but as he is a philosopher he thinks there is noething every way 
perfect. We are all in good health ; we have no plague among us 
nor pox; he that had the plague was turned out, and it is now 
since allmost two quarantanees he that had the pox is cured. 


FRoM THE Sza, BEFORE ScaRBoroucH. ug. 15, 1636. 


Viscount Conway and Kilulta to George Garrard 


Letters have comme hither twice or thrice from the Court, 
once from the Captaine, and yet noe news of you, but I say not 
this to reproatch you, neither doe I send this as a koye ducke to 
bring letters in that would not else finde the way, for I knowe that 
my Lord of Canterbury and my Lord Cottington, my Lady of 
Northumberland and my Lady of Salisbury, Mrs Blague and Mrs 
Wright, the bowling greene and the kitchin, jacke and the cookes, 
sermon, and dinner, have appointed and limited times, there- 
fore I looke for my share of you. We lay in the Hope somme 
dayes expecting a winde to bring us out of the river; there we 
had the choice of all the fish that went to London, macarel, 
soales, plaice, fresh herring, better farre then at London, and it 
were mutch better goeing thither to eate fish then to Guilford, 
as the citizens doe, to make merry. In our stay here there came 
to us an errant damoyselle and a knight, the knight was in blacke 
the lady in fowle linnen, the knights complexion was like a ladyes, 
the ladyes was like a knights; they should have gone over in a 
Dutch hoye with their horses, but they got one of our ships ; 
the lady went one day one shoare, eat a sillybub and jumped 
over a ditch. When the winde was faire we set saile and passing 
along the river on the sandes ; on either hand saw the remaines of 
ships that had made more haste then good speede. There is a 
marriner in this fleete that being this yeare, immediately before 
he came hither, in a ship that traded to the Canaries, in that 
wide ocean, the ship being over set, all were drowned but he that 
got upon the bottome of the ship as she lay overturned in the sea, 
and by another ship was by strange accident taken up; but for 
all these sad sights and stories I hope to see you this winter carving 
a goose with garlicke, and smiling upon a dish of broiled wood- 
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cockes.—If I stay by the way in my relation it is but as we did in 
our voyage ; the winde was contrary, whitch made us often cast 
anchor, and our slow comming into the Downes gave leave to the 
people of Dover and the country to assemble on the shoare side 
to see my Lord of Northumberland comme in. The ships that 
were here with Sir Jhon Pennington when my Lord came to them 
bid him wellcomme according to the curtesy of the sea with theire 
guns; he, when the captaines came to him bid them wellcomme 
with excellent good cheare. Since our comming hither we have 
had very faire weather, Mr Faggard hath not bin sicke at all and 
is as valiant at the shooting of canon as Asop’s frogs were with 
the king Jupiter gave them, who did but fright them at first 
comming, or as one would be if it thundered. 

Mr Dowse is in very good health and soe you would sweare 
if you heard him but talke, allthough you did not see him; he 
gives out mony at the birth of his first childe to be payed fowre 
for one; heretofore he desired a widowe that with hir he might 
get a coatch and fowre horses, but now he will have a young 
wentch that he may have a childe. I know not what it is that 
hath turned his affections from widowes, but certainly he is 
mutch displeased with them, for he sayth that they will continue 
longer stinking with a man than a young wentch will continue 
sweet. 

By a ship that is comme from Bilboa we heare that Captaine 
Rainsborough hath taken fiveteene ships of Turks. The Dutch 
fleete with theire Admirall Dorpe is about Portland; the Spanish 
fleete is every day expected, but I beleave the Dutche will looke 
out how not to meete with them. I pray commend my most 
humble service to my Lady of Northumberland and my Lady of 
Salisbury, and tell my Lady Elisabeth that to see hir is better 
than any fight I can see at land, or at sea, or that Galileo with his 
perspective can see in heaven. 

Postscript by the Earl of Northumberland.—My Lord Conwaye’s 
providence in prepareing a letter before hand hath given him 
this advantage over me, but shall find none more readie or willing 
to serve you then A. Northumberland. 


Tue Downs, The Triumph. Fune 22, 1637. 
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Viscount Conway and Kilulta to George Garrard 


The last letter I writ to you was the one halfe written in the 
darke. I was tolde that the packet should not goe untill the 
morning, therefore I went to supper and was forced afterward to 
make a hasty pudding of it, and to leave out divers things very 
remarkeable, among the rest a letter of the Mayor of Sandwitch 
whitch I now send you. I would then allso have tolde you that 
my Lord of Carnarvon comming from supper where meate and 
drinke was noething scarce, as sayth the songe, goeing into the 
cabbin whitch was as goode a roome and wherein was as good a 
bed in whitch he was to lye as any he could have one shoare, from 
thence into the gallery where he had the prospect of a great fleete, 
a cleere skye and a calme sea, he swore there was noe soe happy 
life as to live in sutch a ship and reade romances, but by God’s 
blood he would have three whoores. I thinke I sayd noething to 
you of Mr Faggard’s travailes into Holland from whitch he was 
put by the tide whitch would have been spent that the Prince 
could not have gotten over the bar if my Lord of Northumber- 
land has stayed him with a visite, and Mr Faggard durst not be 
slung into a boate nor goe in with the ketch ; but since our returne 
hither he hath travailed into France, and that he might goe free 
from boyes or the Inquisition, he put himself into a scarlet suite, 
a night raile band, a sugarloafe hat with a galan in the hat band, 
a frentch belt, a sword with a hilte a Ja occasion, bootes a la mode, a 
cane in his hand. We called him Captaine Faggard, but when 
he came to Callis, comming in with a trompet, a great traine, and 
being principal verbe they called him my Lord; the Governor 
was very civill to them, invited them to dinner, but they would 
not goe; they made complaint to him that the ketch in whitch 
they came was robbed of halfe a cheese ; he promised if he could 
finde the men had done them the injury he would stop theire 
throates in sutch manner as they should never swallow more 
English cheese. In Mr Faggard’s absence there was one of the 
ship whose father had bin a parliament man, and he thorough 
suretiship reduced to bisket and fourteene shillings a moneth, 
undertooke to be subchaplaine, but noe heretique did ever soe 
abuse the Bible, nor Thomas Sternhold and Jhon Hopkins the 
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Psalmes, as he did by false pointing. When he came to the prayer 
for the King, thinking the prayer to short to shew his goodwill, 
his zeale carried him soe farre that he is not yet comme backe ; 
he did quite alter the booke of common prayer, and we were forced 
by reverence to it to stay from it. Before this the gentleman, 
the good pen man to whom you writ, is with you; he hath left 
us to our griefe, for where soever he is, he is an ornament to the 
place, but here his head did ake and his belly did swell, soe he is 
gone to change of pasture; but that you may not loose all your 
longing I send you a short letter of his intended for a lady. Now 
I must make the same request to you that you did to me; cast 
your eye upon his actions, if anything happen worth your obser- 
vance doe not hide it. The other night in came a poste with two 
great blacke boxes. We judged them presently to be licences, 
and our hartes grew as colde as a Bashawes that sees a man with a 
black box and a bow string. If you are not acquainted with 
Turkish manners or theire story enquire of Sir Paul Pindar; but 
allthough they were licences for the Dutch herring fishers yet 
were they to be sent by one ship, soe I beleave they will not be 
unwilling to take them. Two ships are goeing to Captaine 
Rainsborough to Sally. The weather hath bin very bad theise 
ten dayes. Captain Oast is in good health, I pray let me know 
how Robbin Williams doth. Captaine Fletcher will recover and 
have the use of his broken legge very well the surgeons say, but 
his ankle bones are shot away. Now Sir I have done jesting I 
pray commend my most humble service to my Lady of Northum- 
berland my Lady of Salisbury and my Lady Elisabeth. You were 
pleased to make an answeare to me as if it came from hir, but you 
might have done me more favour to have wished me fowre and 
twenty rather then my sonne, and if he had bin an obstacle you 


might have wisht him gone with my yeares ; I would have gotten 
another. 


Tue Downs. The Triumph. Fuly 10, 1637. 


CHAPTER IV 


1637—1660 


Regarding the Great Rebellion much might be said, and very much 
has been said, on both sides. ‘These four letters, from hands 
famous and obscure, have all, I think, their value as documents in 
the history of human emotion in a time of special stress. 


John Bampfield to Edward Seymour 


The news of these times are so excellent that he deserves not 
to breathe this British air who prayeth not God heartily for them, 
and is not in himself very well pleased with them, hence you may 
perceive how acceptable your missives are, and yet not so much 
for the novelty, as that you deign sometimes to remember your 
country friend. For ever be this Parliament renowned for so 
great achievements, for we dream now of nothing more than of a 
golden age. How cheerfully and how easily do we go under a 
just burthen, though weighty, though we gall and wince under an 
_ unjust one, be it never so light. It is the nature of freedom, or 
the freedom of our own nature, that so pleaseth. My son has 
stayed the longer for your friend Northcote’s cause, who will 
prove an excellent member of your house, if you can keep him 
silent. 


Pottimore. Fan. 9, 1640[-1]. 


War, of course, had not yet broken out when this was written; nor 
was to for another eighteen months. But the struggle in Parlia- 
ment was already acute. Star Chamber and High Commission 
had been abolished, the Triennial Bill passed, Strafford and Laud 
were in prison. Bampfield’s joyful outburst, in its unjustified 
optimism, reminds one of Charles Fox’s on the fall of the Bastille, 
and of the things that were said in August 1914. 

81 
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A civil war is of necessity a tragic business. The tragedy inherent 
in all war is heightened when men must take arms against their 
own blood. But on that very account the greater is the scope offered 
to noble qualities ; and a noble letter, if ever there was one, is this © 
which a great Roundhead wrote to a great Cavalier :— 


Sir William Waller to Lord Hopton 


The experience I have had of your work, and the happiness I 
have enjoyed in your friendship, are wounding considerations to 
me when I look upon this present distance between us ; certainly 
my affections to you are so unchangeable, that hostility itself 
cannot violate my friendship to your person, but I must be true 
to the cause wherein I serve. The old limitation—usque ad 
alias—holds still, and where my conscience is interested, all other 
obligations are swallowed up. I should most gladly wait upon 
you, according to your desire, but that I look upon you as engaged 
in that party beyond the possibility of a retreat, and consequently, 
incapable of being wrought upon by my persuasions, and I know 
the conference can never be so close between us but that it would 
take wind and receive construction to my dishonour. That great 
God who is the searcher of my heart, knows with what a sad sense 
I go on upon this service and with what a perfect hatred I detest 
this war without an enemy, but I look upon it as opus Dei, which » 
is enough to silence all passion in me. The God of Peace in his 
good time send us the blessing of peace, and, in the meantime, fit 
us to receive it. We are both upon the stage and must act the 
parts that are assigned to us in this tragedy ; let us do it in a way 
of honour and without personal animosities. 


Batu. Fuly 16, 1643. 


The name of Brilliana Harley has already occurred in these pages. 
When the Royalists appeared before Brampton Bryan Sir Robert 
was in London, and it was left to his wife to conduct the defence of 
the castle. ‘This she did in a spirit which earns her a place beside 
the gallant Countess of Derby who held Lathom House in the 
opposite cause ; and all the time she carried on an unceasing corres- 
pondence, conducted on both sides in a tone of unfailing courtesy 
and dignity, with the besieging leaders. The latter, indeed, were 
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so tender of “ the honourable and valiant lady ” that they did not 

press the siege very vigorously, though at a later date the castle 

fell into their hands. But by that time Brilliana was no more. 

The anxieties of her position proved more than she had strength 

for, and, in September 1643, she died. One Captain Priamus 

Davies, who took part in the defence, has described the event, in a 

paper preserved, like the lady’s letters, at Longleat. 

This honourable lady, of whom the world was not worthy, as she 
was a setting forward the work of God, suddenly and unexpectedly 
fell sick of an apoplexy with a defluxion of the lungs. Three days 
she continued in great extremity with admirable patience. Never 
was a holy life consummated and concluded with a more heavenly 
and happy end. Myself and many others of quality being both 
ear and eye witnesses to our great admiration; the last period of 
her mortal abode in this vale of tears, drawing on apace, she with 
an undaunted faith and resolution looked death in the face without 
dread, and the Lord Jesus with joy and comfort, to whom she 
resigned her soul. From whom she hath received an immortal and 
incorruptible inheritance and crown, which none of her enemies 
can reach to rob or despoil her of.” 

Seventy years ago a collection of Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley was 
published by the Camden Society. ‘To this the series at Longleat 
forms an important supplement. ‘The single letter here printed 
has been chosen because it seems to express, more perfectly than any 
other, the high temper of the writer. 


oe 


Brilliana, Lady Harley to Sir William Vavasour 


I have considered of your letter you were pleased to send this 
morning. For my denial to those reasonable demands you wrote 
of, I am ignorant of any demands they mean to offer to me, for 
sure I am they made none in their letter. Those gentlemen you 
write of seemed in their letter so far to befriend me as to let me 
know you had sent soldiers before my house to reduce it. I know 
nothing I can be reduced to but to poverty, and it is endeavoured 
as much as can be, for all my cattle and sheep are taken by your 
soldiers. I wrote the gentlemen word I would endeavour to 
keep what was mine as long as I could and I know that does not 
make me an ill subject, nor give anyone warrant to take it from me. 
Sir, I have heard such a fair report of you that it possessed me with 
a belief that so noble a soldier as yourself would rather have put 

Cc 
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forth your power to have rescued me from injuries, than to have 
poured them upon me, and I think it exceedingly strange that so 
ingenious a mind should take up such false reports, as it seems you 
have of me. Sir, my words shall always be so ruled by the line of © 
truth, that without further protestations you may believe this 
truth, that none in my house tolerated by me did ever commit 
murder or theft, things which I abhor as much as any can. Since 
you have taken up what is fallen, I believe there is so much virtue 
in you that you will be glad to know the truth, though it may 
seem too long a story. I guess they ground the report of theft 
and murder on this accident. Some Welshmen in my house 
desired leave to go home Whitsuntide last, which they did. When 
they were in their own country they went to the sheriff’s house in 
Radnorshire and thence or from his son they took two buff coats, 
some halberts, and a horse, when they returned to my house. 
Before they came in I heard what they had done, with which I 
was so much displeased, that I discharged them presently, paying 
them what was due and not suffering them to come into my 
house. The sheriff’s son two days after wrote me a letter to let 
me know what they had done, and they said they had killed a 
man. I caused the man to go into the town to search for what he 
had lost, of which they only found some halberts which were 
delivered into the constable’s hands till Mr Lloyd sent for them, 
which Mr Lloyd did the other day and they were delivered to 
him. I wish all could say as I can that I never took anything from ~ 
nobody that I had not good right to, and they as willing to give 
it as I to receive, neither did I ever favour anyone in my house 
that would do the least injury. For taking of prisoners I never 
did take any, but as I was enforced thereby as I thought to rescue 
myself, but upon the score of being the King’s servants I never did. 
I am so far from that if any unworthy man bear that name I 
should respect him for that though he had nothing else to challenge 
it. But when my servants and friends were taken, I took some to 
regain mine again. For having any rebels in my house, I know 
none but such as appear to be his Majesty’s most faithful and 
loyal subjects. Surely, Sir, you have discovered that which I 
cannot perceive in any, and you and all the world are deceived if 
you think there is any drop of disloyal blood in my heart, and none 
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can less cherish our gracious King’s enemies than myself. ‘There- 
fore let me obtain the common right that you will believe myself 
and family to be the King’s most faithful subjects. I know you 
have taken up those reports at random, or else I should be in a 
labyrinth of thoughts who you should suspect in my house for a 
rebel. Why you are pleased to term me obstinate I know not, my 
endeavour is to have my will stoop to reason, and not to do any- 
thing because I will do it. Sir, I need not tell you your soldiers 
have taken my beasts and all else they can and shot at my house 
these two days and nights, but for what cause am ignorant and I 
hope the Lord will never leave me so far to myself that I should 
give just cause why I should be so used, and therefore I believe 
you will by these lines see your mistake in me and those that are 
with me, and so be sorry for what injuries you have done me, and 
recall your soldiers that I may not be further wronged by them. 


Fuly 28, 1643. 


Of the third “ heroic epistle ” the writer was indeed a heroic figure, 
well deserving his nickname of the “ fighting bishop.” The Civil 
War was but a late episode in his long career, for at its outbreak he 
was seventy. Nine years before he had been made Bishop of 
Raphoe, and finding himself, if I may say so, in a see of troubles, he 
built himself a fortified palace. In the rebellion of ’41 he played 
no small part, raising a company of foot, and himself doing his 
share of fighting. A prayer of his before action has been preserved. 
“ Almighty God. . . if we be sinners, they are not saints; though, 
then, Thou vouchsafest not to be with us, be not against us, but 
stand neuter this day, and let the arm of flesh decide it.” ‘This is 
worthy to rank with the prayer which La Hire put up before he 
marched to the relief of Montargis. ‘“ God, I pray Thee to do 
this day on La Hire’s behalf what Thou wouldst that La Hire 
should do for Thee, supposing he was God and Thou wast La 
Hire.” But La Hire was not a bishop. 

Leslie held out against Cromwell as long as any, and throughout the 
Interregnum he stuck to his post and performed its duties, the only 
Anglican bishop in Ireland to do as much. At the Restoration he 
came to England and, a hale nonagenarian, rode from Chester to 
London in twenty-four hours, so eager was he to do homage to his 
King. ‘Translated from Raphoe to Clogher, he had still ten years 
to live and was a hundred when he died. It had not been until he 
was nearly seventy that he had taken a wife, a girl of eighteen, but 
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that was no hindrance to his begetting ten children. A treatise on 
memory which he wrote has been lost; which is a pity, for few 
men have been more fully furnished with material for such a work. 
But a small part of his library is still in existence. It consists of 
theological books and a Rabelais. 


‘tohn Leslie, Bishop of Raphoe to 


Sir, let it ring through all Ireland what is as clear as the sun ; 
that the Irish nation must stand or fall with King Charles. All 
their safety under God is their adherence to their sovereign and 
all their honour in their present and future loyalty. 

We are all amazed at the long stay of your Commissioners, 
and we heartily desire they may be moderate and wise in their 
demands, that so they give no advantage to the rebels here to 
calumniate His Majesty as they have always done. Ex animo, 
I am no papist, but I should be loath to find myself in New 
England when I come to Ireland. Protestant, or rather Catholic 
Christian I am, and Popery I know, but from this ‘ gallamafrye’ 
of so many new religions that have quite banished all Christian 
faith and charity, good God deliver me. I never knew nor read 
of a more religious rage for multitude of sects (which fall so easily 
from every giddy brain) or of a more impious, if perfidy, treason 
and rebellion can be counted impiety. These unhappy fellows — 
have made our religion stink in the nostrils both of God and man. 

Our countrymen have had fine repulses from Newcastle and 
other adjacent places upon the river where they attempted to 
pass. I see no repentance for blood spilt, but daily preparations 
for more mischief. O, if we could get peace with God, or did 
seriously endeavour it, we should easily agree one with another. 
I pray God our misery here make you wise there. Jo. Rapotensis. 


Oxrorp. Fed. 23, 1643[-4]. 


I confess that the inclusion of the next letter was dictated by senti- 
ment; but the unhappy little daughter of Charles I who ended 
her short life at Carisbrooke is a person whom one need hardly be 
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ashamed of regarding sentimentally. Only two letters of hers 
are known to exist, the other being in the British Museum. 


Princess Elizabeth to Kilvert 


Dear Kilvert, I am very sory that so ill an ocation should 
bringe Jackeson to you but sence he is gon I can now only wish he 
may have good fortune in the world for yo" sake as well as his 
owne and could I say any more to expres my kindnes to you then 

‘this poore assurance I would not omit the doing of it for I am very 
much yo’ friend and on all ocations will not fail to proove my being 


Yo* most affectionate friend and mistris to doe you good, 
Elizabeth. 


Fune 29 [? 1649]. 


If the personality of Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon 
and Lord Chancellor of England, the faithful servant of two 
Charleses, a great writer though a biassed historian—whose pen has 
preserved the features of the Cavaliers as surely as did the brush 
of Van Dyck; if that personality has seemed a little remote and 
unsympathetic, these letters of his, four chosen out of a dozen or 
so, should remove the impression. The wife to whom he was 
writing, as he journeyed to Spain and stayed there, fruitlessly so 
far as the object of his visit was concerned, was his second, Frances 
Aylesbury, with whom, he says, he “ lived very comfortably in 
the most uncomfortable times, and very joyfully in those times 
when matter of joy was administered.” 


Sir Edward Hyde to his wife, Lady Hyde 


My deere little Rogue, I have forborne to write to thee since 
I left thee because I knew thou didst not so much desyre to heare 
that I was heare (of which thou couldst not be ignorant) as that 
I was ready to returne to thee. It was yesterday before wee had 
our audyence (Saturday beinge a day of devotion) so that I cannot 
yet tell thee the precise day of our returne, but I do believe wee 
shall be with thee Wensday or Thursday at farthest, therfore if 
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my Lord Byron come to Antwerpe about that tyme, desyre him 
to stay ther, that I may be sure not to misse him, for it will be 
necessary for me to speake with him before his goinge into France, 
and it would trouble me that he should passe hither, when I goe 
that way. 

Heare is a good lady that makes very much of us, and as Lord 
Treasurer sayes shee hath the better of me. The truth is I have 
not yet made her cry. Remember me to thy brother, to whome 
I write not, because I have nothinge to write, I believe Charles 
Cottrell is by this tyme returned, for my last letters from the 
Hague mentioned a dispatch to be shortly made to us by him. 
I doubte the Kinge is not yett upon his journy, my service to 
him and my Lady. God blesse thee and all thy cattle, and me, 
as I am, my deere, thy owne most affectionate husband, E.H. 


Brussets. Monday, Fune 7 [1649]. 


Sir Edward Hyde to his Wife 


Thou wilt allowe me to grumble that I have not heard one 
worde from thee since I came from Bruxells, though I have writt 
to thee twice since that tyme. I am I thanke God in as good 
health as ever I was in my life, so that I cannot complayne of the 
ayre of France, though otherwise I am not at all taken with the 
delights of it, and on my worde, for all that I have yet seene, give 
me old Englande, for meate, drinke, and lodginge, and even for 
wyne too. I can yet say little to thee of our journy, the King’s 
tyme for his remove beinge not yet certayne, but he resolves to 
be gone very shortly, and by the next I presume I shall write more 
certainly. Remember me to thy brother, and desyre him to 
excuse me for puttinge Edgeman to write somewhat to him, 
which I should have done myselfe, but the truth is, I am yet so 
full of businesse, that I scarce gett an howre to myselfe, nor am I 
sufficiently instructed with the post-dayes, but havinge occasyon 
to send Edgeman to Paris this day, I am compelled to referr much 
to him I should say myselfe. 

Remember me to all our frends, God blesse thee and thyne. 
Farewell. 


Sr Germans. ug. 12 [1649]. 
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Sir Edward Hyde to his Wife 


I am now in a worse condition then thou canst possibly be, 
for if thou hast mony, thou mayst have woode, and I am sure thou 
hast chimnyes enough, but wee heare have woode enough, yet 
if wee had never so much mony, wee can gett no chimnyes, though 
upon my worde it be as cold as it is wher thou arte. The last 
letter I writt to thee was from Yron as soone as wee came into this 
country. ‘The same day or the next, we came on horsebacke (for 
nether coach or litter can climbe these mountaynes) to this towne, 
wher wee were mett a myle out of the towne by the Governour 
(who is Generall of all this country) and all the magistrates and 
gentry of the towne, with as much state as if the Kinge had bene 
in person heare ; all the artillery of the towne discharginge when 
wee entred the towne, and were then conducted to our lodginge, 
the best house in the towne, and as good one as ever thou sawst, 
without chimny or glasse window, which are thinges this people 
are not acquainted with. Wee thought to have stayed heare 
three or four dayes, for our refreshment after so longe a journy, 
but God knowes now how longe we shall stay, for the next morn- 
inge after wee came, it begann to rayne in the extremest degree 
thou canst imagyne and hath continued so ever since, with a 
continuall violent storme and tempest, which makes us very cold 
and weary of a place wher wee are very civilly treated. The 
weather must mend before wee can sett out, for wee shall be com- 
pelled I believe to travell the first three dayes by mule, as far as 
Victoria, the mountaynes admittinge no other passage, but wee 
have sent for a litter to meete us; our journy is like to be much 
longer then I apprehended, for they say, wee shall be fifteen dayes 
goinge from this towne to Madrid, which troubles me not so much 
with the drudgery of the travell, as with the consideration, that I 
am to be so much farther from thee. In earnest the thought of 
that is very grievous to me, for if I have an impatient desyre for 
any thinge in this world, it is to be with thee, and to have no 
occasyon to remoove me from thee two dayes, and in that con- 
dition (how unpleasant soever all other circumstances are) I shall 
finde all happynesse. Remember me to all thy company, and God 
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of heaven blesse thee and thyne and bringe us all once agayne 
togither. Farewell. 


Sr SrpastTian. Oct. 29 [1649]. 


Sir Edward Hyde to his Wife 


I thinke I promised thee in my last, which was at the end of 
December, that thou shouldst heare every weeke from me, after 
once the tyme of my journy was resolved on till I begann it; and 
truly I then thought I should before this have bene upon the way, 
but I tell thee agayne, dispatches are not easily procured in Spayne, 
and I have indured the delay the more willingly, that this cold 
weather may be over, for really I have never felt more cold, and 
envy thee who hast a chimny in thy chamber. It is yett so hard 
frost, that wee spende the ice of our owne fountaynes in our 
guarden, which saves us two shillings a day, for how much soever 
I complayne of cold, my Lord Treasurer hath brought me to 
drinke all our wyne in ice. I suppose this weather will not last 
longe, and then ther will be no more complainte of cold this 
heare [? year], so that without doubte, if God give us health, wee 
shall be on our way towards thee before the end of this moneth, so 
that it will be tyme by that tyme this comes to thee, to prepare 
thy letters to meete me at Paris, wher I will stay no longer then is 
necessary. Send me worde thither whether I shall buy any thinge 
ther for thee, and bringe with me. I have receaved thyne of the 
12 of December, and am very gladd, God Almighty hath bene so 
mercifull to thee, to supply thy necessityes beyounde thy expecta- 
tion. I hope he will do so alwayes, and not suffer us to perish, 
whilst wee rely and depende upon him. Thou hast before this I 
presume receaved my little bill for 100 pistolls, and I believe since 
thou arte not like to be in greate straights suddaynely, I shall be 
compelled to exspecte that mony I shall be able to returne, till 
the end of Aprill, for I cannot without inconvenience procure it 
to be sooner payd; but by that tyme, if I am not with thee 
myselfe sooner, an honest marchant will not fayle to pay thee 
300/., so that my drift is, that I may not in three or four moneths 
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after I come to thee, so much as heare the sounde of want of mony, 
and in that tyme wee shall projecte for the tyme to come, and if 
wee can conveniently pitch upon a cheaper place to lyve in, at 
least, if Antwerpe shall be still thought best, methinkes wee might 
have a house with a guarden. I am so ready to be gone, that I 
have already packed up my books which I intende to send to 
Bilboe, to be from thence sent by some Hollande vessel for those 
[parts and] so for Antwerpe, wher I presume they will be before 
me. Therefore look I have a convenient roome sett asyde for my 
study, least I disquyett the whole house. I have sent thee 
inclosed letters for Pirton, which I hope thou wilt send with that 
caution, that our frend at the office be in no daunger by trans- 
mittinge them. I know not what to say more to thee at present, 
my hearte is so full of joy at the hope of havinge thee shortly in 
my armes, that I can thinke of nothinge else. I will write by all 
opportunityes when I am on the way, but thou must exspecte me 
with patience, for it is a very longe journy, and the truth is I am 
_ too old, and it may be too fatt, to ryde post, and must rest when I 
am weary, but thou wilt easily believe I will make no unnecessary 
delayes. Remember me to all thy company, and keepe them 
cheerefull and in health, and if God give us all that comforte, 
wee will not be cast downe with the rest. Thou wilt remember 
me when thou writest to the honest Warden, and tell him I am 
very gladd that that ayre continues still so wholesome that he 
dares venture his constitution in it. It will every day I hope be 
purged, and grow more pure. God of Heaven blesse thee and 
thyne. Farewell. 


Maprip. Fed. 9 [1651]. 


‘fohn Percivale to his Uncle, Beverley Usher 


I was so happy as to receive a letter from you lately (which 
came open to my hands) dated the 4th of July last, and whereas 
you desire the subject matter of it might not be divulged, I do 
hereby promise to grant your request, desiring the like favour 


from you. 
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I confess I had rather with the French monsieur ride 300 
leagues than put pen to paper at this time, I mean I had rather 
(if it stood with my convenience) come to you and talk about it 
than write anything concerning it, so subject are letters to mis- 
carriage (and consequently to divulging) or misconstruction. 
The latter of these I cannot in the least suspect from you, who I 
assure myself so dearly loves me ; and I resolve to run the hazard 
of the former since I cannot promise to myself the happiness of 
seeing you so soon as I desire. 

Marriage is the greatest game man plays all his lifetime, his 
whole there lies at stake, fortune, joys, comfort and whatsoever 
else is dear unto him, ’tis that which makes him completely 
happy or for ever miserable. As therefore in a business of this 
consequence I verily believe you would not propound any thing 
to my friends which as you think might not probably be for my 
advantage, and the lady’s future contentment and happiness, 
so I assure myself you will not be instrumental in bringing of it 
to a conclusion if really you find it otherwise. 

The party you mean I am wholly ignorant of, nor will my 
mother let me know her name, because (as she tells me) she hath 
writ to my uncle Smyth about it and expects his answer. What 
therefore I write concerning it must be my thoughts not of the 
person but of the thing, marriage, which will be as destructive to 
the lady I shall wed (whoever she be) as to myself, if she bring not 
with her a considerable ready portion, and what comfort those 
amours are likely to produce which are certainly attended with 
those black fiends of ruin and misery I leave you to judge. Oh 
what an addition of grief would it be to me (Pelion upon Ossa) 
not to perish myself, no, that were nothing in comparison of it, 
but that a lady, a lady nobly extracted, an honourable lady, a 
beautiful lady, and—which crowns all—a good lady (for such you 
characterise her to be) should be ruined in a moment by my love ! 
Believe me, dear uncle, I had rather never love than love at so 
dear a rate as the destruction of so worthy a personage. 

Nor doth my bliss or ruin alone, or my wife’s (if heaven 
designs me one), depend on my matching; my brothers’ and 
sisters’ good or bad fate is likewise involved. How void of natural 
affection, how little deserving the blessing of brothers and sisters, 
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would you and all the world conclude me to be, if rashly I should 
put myself into such a condition as makes me uncapable of pro- 
viding for them as becomes their quality? Nay, indeed, I must 
do it whether I stand or fall. 

Tis true, it pleased God so to smile on my father’s endeavours 
and bless his industry that he left a considerable fortune behind 
him, but ’tis as true that that fortune is clogged with a consider- 
able portion of debt and a great debt for portions, which being 
joined with the calamity of the times and considering in what 
part of the world the estate lies, makes it much more incon- 
siderable and unable of itself to clear all things. 

You see then how convenient or rather absolutely necessary it 
is for me to have a round sum of ready money, and perhaps when 
you have read this you will censure me for covetousness, as too 
much adoring that common idol; but if you knew me, or I know 
myself and may be thought a competent judge in my own case, 
*tis that I abhor and am not in the least guilty of it ; for were that 
my aim, without considering the person and qualities of the lady 
and how descended, ’tis not unlikely (nay my friends perhaps could 
instance some unto you who were proffered me) but that this 
place would have afforded me plenty of rich ones. No; the 
salique law in my breast forbids regina pecunia to reign there. I 
had rather with the cynic hug my poverty than for the addition of 
a little wealth become a slave to her I could not love. But yet as I 
would not lose my contentment to gain a little golden dust, so on 
the other side I have no cause (if I can avoid it) wilfully to make 
myself (and not myself alone but many more) miserable for want 
of a competency of it.... 

And now, my dear uncle, give me leave to tell you; that I 
live in your thoughts at this distance I count a great happiness ; 
that you are so solicitous for my advantage, a double one. To 
this infinite number (if number may be infinite) of obligations 
which you have heaped on me in this one kindness, be pleased to 
add a pardon for this tedious letter. 


DADE RB; 105 te 


There is not much to be said of this John Percivale (or Perceval as 
the name came to be spelt), unless one were prepared to go with 
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some detail into the history of Ireland during the Commonwealth, 
for which nec mens nec spatium mihi sunt; but it may be men- 
tioned that he stuck to his guns and did not marry for another four 
years. After the Restoration he was created a baronet, and his 
grandson entered the peerage as Earl of Egmont. 

Who his pedantic friend Peregrine Palmer was, I do not know. 


Peregrine Palmer to “fohn Percivale 


You have silenced me by the surplusage and royalty of your 
kindness, and I must assent to a civil or natural, though not to a 
religious or Romish supererogation: you have over-merited my 
pen, and therefore as of griefs, so of joys, graves loquuntur ingentes 
stupent; that I write therefore is a miracle, that I live a prodigy, 
for I hang like Mahomet’s tomb betwixt the terrestial and celestial 
globe, or like Erasmus’ picture between heaven and hell, betwixt 
the two extremes of joy and sadness, the first springs from your 
presence, the latter from my absence, a misfortune I have recorded 
in registers of brass, and shall henceforth date my occurrences 
neither from Jewish and Greekish computations, neither from 
Roman, nor Turkish, nor Egyptian, nor Persian horology, or 
chronology, or diary or rubric, or almanac, or talmud, or alkoran, 
or directory, not from the Olympiads, nor pyramids, nor the 
Trojan war, nor Judah’s captivity, nor Noah’s, or Deucaleon’s 
deluge, nor Solomon’s temple, nor the powder plot, nor 88, nor 
the year of our liberty, not from the first sessions of Parliaments, 
nor the fall of the Star-chamber and High Commission Court, 
nor the nativity of the high Court of Justice, but from this epoch, 
and remarkable doomsday, the privation of your company, a loss 
that hath more fretted my spirit, than that of America’s can the 
Spanyards, and hath given a deeper wound to my contentment, 
than the revolted provinces did to Spinola. How justly might I 
transcribe and apply Job’s elegy, charge my stars with cruelty or 
folly, which inclined or commanded my absence ; if this be fate, 
I shall be no more priest to serve at his altar, ed praestat componere 
fluctus. I will put off the man, to preserve the christian, blend 
Democritus’ mirth with Heraclitus’ tears, wed the Stoic and 
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theologist together, sigh and smile, the one that I have missed you, 
the other that I have not lost you. Diogenes’ lanthorn shall be 
new scoured up, and Epictetus’ candle once more lighted; no 
corner shall cloud your person, as no darkness can benight your 
worth. I am resolved (in answer to your city journey or rather 
deviation) to search more countries than Mercator’s maps has yet 
discovered, or Sands his travels mentioned before I’ll be seques- 
tered from a personal fruition. There shall be no terra incognita, 
Pll ken all, no Utopia, no antipodes, no Oberon’s court, no 
pigmies’ kingdom, nostrum latebit nasum, I will visit every corner 
and angle of the creation, in this strict inquisition of mine nothing 
shall conceal you but a Gyges’ ring; if you have purchased a 
lordship in the world of the moon, and should be gone thither to 
take possession, I should hardly procure Medcea’s chariot or 
Deedalus’ wings to mount myself up after you; but Fortunatus’ 
wishing cap or Lillye’s astrological staff or ladder might be 
borrowed, and I doubt not but by these engines to screw myself 
up into your celestial manor house. Sed satis lust. I now in 
good earnest thank you for your manuscript, which hath so 
enriched my library that it will not give the wall to Sions or 
Bodlyes ; the Vatican may have leave to walk hand in hand with 
it, but it will not brook any superior ; when I peruse your letter, 
how do I laugh at those hornbooks and primers in Paul’s church- 
yard, and upbraid the stationer’s penury and want, one line that 
you left me would buy their shops and their church. Sir, the 
method of my gratitude is to learn the worth of a courtesy, the 
retaliation to acknowledge it; if this be good ethics, as well as 
logic, I may boldly write myself your most grateful servant. 


Sion Cottece. Dec. 5, 1653. 


‘teremy Taylor to Countess of Rutland 
Most honoured Madam, Being enabled, by God’s blessing 


and your favours, I have performed thus much of my journy, and 
am at Annesly in my attendance upon your excellent daughter ; 
to whom I am to pay many honours for her very great excellencies ; 
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but yet I find none more remarkeable then her greatest piety, love, 
and veneration to your Ladiship ; in which she is so exemplar, so 
large, and so expressive, that her duty to you—Madam—does 
apparently make a very great part of her religion toGod. Madam, 
I did according to your Ladyship’s commands discuss with my 
Lady Chaworth of the intervening discourses betweene you, and 
I find what I ought to have expected, nothing but recognitions 
and acknowledgement of your greatest tendernesse, wisedome and 
affections to her; and for anything that can concerne the estate 
of her owne affairs in relation to my Lord Chaworth, all things 
are so well, and he is so very loving, and my Lady so perfectly 
satisfied with his worthy comport towards her that she really 
believes herselfe a very happy person, and is confident it will 
every day increase. And therefore I humbly conceive that if 
ever you have noted or heard of any overtures of unkindnesse 
betweene them, your honour will thinke it fitt to take no notice 
of it ; for nothing is so great a security to love as never to remember 
any unkindnesse ; but when things are well to suppose them that 
they were ever so; and though they are better now, and still 
grow better every day, yet they were never ill, unlesse any accident 
or violence of chance might casually intervene. 

Madam, we all know that you are wise and a great lover of 
your childrens’ happinesse, and in this particular your Ladyship 
can never better consult to the comfort of your excellent daughter, 
then by being curious to avoid any mention of any unkindnesse 
that ever could have beene supposed to have beene offered to her. 
Madam, I humbly begge your pardon for this boldnesse; I know 
to what excellent person I humbly offer this notice and opinion ; 
and that the same charity and wisedome which inclines your 
Ladyship so strongly to doe wise and good things for your children, 
will not be displeased with your servant for speaking that truth 
which I know is agreeable to the sense and reason of your Ladyship. 
Madam, I shall pray for all happiness to my sweet Lord Rosse 
(Roos) and his hopefull Lady ; and to your Ladyship, and to all 
your noble family, all the joyes and honours and blessings which 
you can expect from God’s goodnesse, 


ANNESLEY. June 21, 1658. 


GHAP TER *V: 
1660—1689 


It is amazing how consistently true to its nature the Restoration period 
was. Read through any collection of letters which begins earlier 
but includes it, and no sooner do you reach the year 1660 than you 
find yourself in a new world, a world of intrigue, merry-making, 
scandalous adventures and the unedifying quarrels which were 
their result. Not that the age did not contain other elements. 
It produced some notable statesmen and eminent churchmen, our 
greatest architect and our greatest musician, and saw the beginnings 
of Locke, Newton, and the Royal Society. It was an age of such 
intellectual activity that Voltaire hardly exaggerated when he called 
it a golden age. ‘The connection between its intellectual enfran- 
chisement and its freedom of manners and morals is, indeed, a sub- 
ject worth investigating. But be that as it may, what strikes one on 
delving in its “‘ documents ” is the ignorance or disingenuousness of 
Charles Lamb. Wycherley and Congreve were no writers of 
fairy tales. They were realists, and so, in his memoirs, was Anthony 
Hamilton, though the fairy tale was a branch of art which he culti- 
vated. ‘There is many a passage in the letters which I have given 
here, and in others which, though I trust I am not over-squeamish, 
I have thought better not to give, which reads like raw material for 
the writers of comedy. Perhaps I have given more space to the 
twenty-five years when the second Charles was king than the laws 
of proportion justify. But it was an amusing time, and the interest 
of my matter is by no means wholly scandalous. 

To begin with, for instance, we have an account of a perfectly respect- 
able wedding, written to the bridegroom’s grandmother, who was 
that intrepid Lady Devonshire whom we have already met as 
business woman, loyalist and friend to Thomas Hobbes. She was 
now spending the evening of her days at Roehampton, where the 
King and the Duke of York took pleasure in visiting her. 


Colonel Edward Cooke to the Countess Dowager 
of Devonshire 


A short letter on a wedding day, from a person of consequence 
for carrying on the duties of the day may well be owned for a great 


obligation, And yet a letter was so much your Ladyship’s due, 
47 
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that all other behaviours could not excuse my silence. This 
therefore presents you with a brief account that this morning his 
Grace bestowed his daughter on your grandchild, and I resigned 
my charge of him to them both. This place was elected for this 
ceremony in compliance to the pleasure of privacy, but that 
design I confess hath not taken effect, for our retiring from the 
crowd of Dublin hath but removed that crowd hither, and added 
the whole country’s multitudes on toit. It is true in the marriage 
itself we anticipated the intended spectators by despatching it 
before their appearance, but soon after the inundation broke in 
upon us; and as much as hath yet passed in all my experience of 
all English weddings, I never saw parts so universally well acted. 
My Lord Cavendish indeed hath not his new wardrobe yet come 
(though we hear it is landed), but his extraordinary personage 
and behaviour did so set of his but ordinary apparel, that he made 
a complete bridegroom for the occasion. My Lord Duke hath 
from first to last evidenced a great deal of satisfaction in this day’s 
work, and let down himself from his Lord-Lieutenancy, to be only 
the bride’s father and to direct obligations and welcomes to all 
the guests. And the best of Duchesses (I dare not say ladies 
whilst you live) hath been strangely divided between care and 
content, the former everyone might share in, and the latter made an 
Re AL more to everybody since it was so visibly discerned in her 
Grace. And then for the incomparable creature, my Lady Mary, 
she is a mere little bundle of great goodness, sweetness, and 
modesty, and really that your Ladyship may partake with me in 
my abundant satisfaction in my Lord Cavendish this day’s 
behaviour was not only his master-piece, but might be a pattern 
to all great bridegrooms in the world. And for my own behaviour 
I can only say I endeavoured to suit it in a conformity to my 
duty to your Ladyship and all here, and answerable to my pro- 
fessions of myself. 

Postscript—I am to be the mouth to pronounce all people’s 
remembrances to your Ladyship, all legs being in too much 
motion to allow their hands leisure to hold a pen. His Grace 
himself is a dancer too and wishes you here to make you one, or 
rather renew your being so. 


Dunmore. Oct. 26, 1662. 
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The bridegroom deserves a note, for he was a notable person. His 
kin had spent blood and treasure in the Stuart cause, but he, the 
child of a new generation, devoted the best of his great energies 
and abilities to the attempt, in which the brilliant Shaftesbury was 
protagonist, to keep a Stuart from the throne. James, Duke of 
York, had no more vigorous opponent than Cayendish, and there 
was none to whom William of Orange owed more; for though he 
was a close friend of the patriot Lord Russell’s, and was gallantly 
ready, masquerading in his clothes, to take his place on the scaffold, 
he would have no truck with the worthless if charming Monmouth. 
His reward was the dukedom of Devonshire and an honourable place 
in the counsels both of William and of Anne. 

It was not only in his choice of a successor to the Crown that Cavendish 
differed from the pious and unwise Lord Russell. Horace Walpole 
summed him up, neatly enough, as “a patriot among the men, a 
gallant among the ladies” ; while one of the latter, after his death, 
lamented him as one 


Whose awful sweetness challeng’d our esteem, 
Our sex’s wonder and our sex’s theme, 

Whose soft persuading looks our breasts assail’d, 
He came and saw, and at first sight prevail’d ; 


and an officious moralist produced a pamphlet, pleasantly entitled 
The Hazard of a Deathbed Repentance, in which very small hopes 
were held out for the duke’s ultra-sepulchral well-being. For the 
rest, Cavendish was interested, like most of his name, in literature and 
the racecourse, had a trenchant tongue both in and out of Parliament, 
fought sundry duels and sundry law-suits. “‘ And then for the 
incomparable creature, my Lady Mary,” the Duke of Ormonde’s 
daughter, she was not only a “‘ bundle of great goodness, sweetness, 
and modesty,” but a beauty to boot. Yet she could not hold her 
husband’s errant affections, and in the end was fain to console 
herself with the sonorous piety of Jeremy Taylor. 


‘tohn Russell to Lady Frances Rich 


Love and fear, grief and impatience, are my perpetual tormen- 
tors. I cannot sleep but with a great deal of disturbance, I have 
not the same advantage of air as other men, I do not so much 
breathe as sigh, this is the condition I have been in ever since I 

D 
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saw you last, and now, Madam, that I have made known my 
torments to you, give me leave to tell you that there is nothing 
(in this world) can give me anything of ease but one line from your 
Ladyship, for which I as earnestly beg for as I would for a morsel 
of bread if I were ready to starve ; and since, Madam, it is in your 
power to take me off this rack, it concerns your generosity very 
much not to use cruelty to one who cries you quarter, and casts 
himself at your feet, where I beg that you would be pleased some- 
time to remember that I am, Madam, your Ladyship’s most 
humble and most dutiful servant. 


Curippennam. [? 1662.] 


Lady Frances Rich to ‘fohn Russell 


I am very sorry you have entertained an affection which 
proves so troublesome to you and hope you will not wonder if I 
take care to preserve myself from the passion which has done you 
so much mischief. You are too reasonable to interpret this 
slighting of you, for I consider you so much herein as to make you 
my example, and for your sake am an enemy to that wicked 
disease called love, because it handles you so severely. I assure 
you, Sir, I so far sympathize with you as upon your account to 
be afraid of it, and advise you as soon as possibly you can to rid 
yourself of such an uncivil guest. Surely that which unmans you, 
which torments you with much fear, grief and impatience, which 
disturbs your rest, denies you the common benefit of air (and so 
near Newmark{et] Heath too), and turns all your breath into 
sighs, must needs be very dangerous to a poor silly woman. You 
have no reason to complain of these lines, because they express 
as much charity and care for you as faithfulness to myself. You 
are too honest to wish another infected because you are sick. I 
hope your recovery, and if I have not forgot the content of your 
last, I think I have more than satisfied your own desire, for you 


were so reasonable as to consider my poverty, and so only requested 
one line. 


[? 1662.] 
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These are but two out of a series written during a courtship which, 
in spite of the lady’s mocking cruelty, ended in a marriage. Per- 
haps her easy handling of the situation was due to the fact that she 
was a widow, though her experience of matrimony had been of the 
briefest. She was Oliver Cromwell’s youngest daughter and, 
against her father’s wishes, had married a grandson of the Earl 
of Warwick, but had lost him after five weeks. 

The writer of the next two letters was the eldest son of the icono- 
clastic Sir Robert Harley and the heroic Brilliana, and father of 
that Robert Harley who played so prominent a part in the politics 
of Queen Anne’s reign and was created Earl of Oxford. Sir Edward 
himself fought with distinction on the Parliament side in the Civil 
War, was governor of Dunkirk until its sale to France, which he 
opposed, and inheriting his father’s brand of piety was the author 
of various theological pamphlets. 


Sir Edward Harley to Lady Harley, at Essington 


It is my birthday, therefore I am bound to enterteyn you. 
This may come as seasonably to you as it doeth from mee, to divert 
after dinner or supper. I would gladly have spent this day with 
you, but I was content it should pass as the yeares it hath summed 
up have for the most part done before it, in labor and travel and 
recreation, in sunshine and showres, upon land and water, in 
embracing my dearest comforts, in parting with them, in health, 
and in the remembrances of mortality. Thirty and eight yeares 
which have passed over my head have perhaps sprinkled more 
grey hayres there then in many others; but there is not a white 
stroke there that I would part with, for there is not one I could 
be without. I have tasted of many troubles, but my God hath 
given mee alwayes a cup running over with mercy. One letter of 
the name of Jesus Christ allowed mee as my Lord, is more then a 
world of comfort. Next to the mercies of my soul you come in, 
and then the children, and then a wonder that God should bestow 
so many favours upon so mean a servant, and then an adoration 
of free grace, which is above all. I find in this hous a guest, a 
gentleman of above a hundred yeares, come to tak phisic. Sure 
De Repas can tel you of a conestable of France that about the same 
age brake his sword fighting in a battle, and dyed not before he 
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layd him who shot him upon the ground with a blow from his 
broken blade. A mayd of this house professes tis better to goe 
much sooner out of a wicked world, accompanied with good works. 
I thinke she speakes too wel to be beleeved, but it is certayn true 
joy dwells above the clouds. Wee only tak up sometimes some of 
the cast cloathes of joy and thence is al our pride. I will not tel 
you how many liquors I have tasted here. It is enough that I 
have regaled myself with my sister Stephens sweetmeates. If you 
cannot read my long letter send for the blind miller for I am sure 
I have spelled right. 


St Georce 1n Ross. Oct. 21, 1662. 


Sir Edward Harley to Lady Harley, at Brampton 


I promised you a letter of courtship but I find it’s not to be 
performed. When I am about to say what becomes one that 
desires, 1 am stopt by the thoughts of what I enjoy. The flowers 
of the spring are not to be found in harvest ; yet harvest is better 
than spring. If I doe not send you the addresses of a passionat 
servant, I send you the affections of a friend; the sympathy 
belongs to half myself; the love of one to whom you are all the 
world, ake more yet. I bless God I can write to you in this 
style, where the law of kindness, I hope, shal alwaies dictat our 
letters. You will not be angry that the King hath sent us a 
message that we must think of a recess next month. The great 
newes from France is of the King of France his sudden sickness, 
sayd to be the spotted fever, and wants not the common suspicion 
of extraordinary distemper befalling enterprising Princes, that 
poyson may be the caus. 


Westminster. May 26, 1663. 


Sir Allan Apsley to his Wife 


I know this letter will be welcome to thee, because it will 
inform thee that by God Almighty’s favour I am well, which is a 
blessing I think I have received from Him for thy virtue’s sake. 
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Mr Boyle was shot with a cannon bullet that took off his head from 
his body and struck down another man with part of the skull ; 
part of his brain were beaten into my hair and upon my shoulder 
and left arm. The same unlucky shot that took away that 
virtuous good youth killed my Lord of Muscary and the Earl of 
Famouthe. Mr Belcher, the yeoman of the cellar, had his head 
shot off, and the same shot killed a gentleman that waited on the 
Duke of Monmouthe. We lost and had hurt about forty men in 
our ship. The poor Earl of Marlborough is killed and the Earl 
of Portlande, who was with him. Mr Witherington had both his 
eyes shot out. Sir John Lawson is hurt upon the knee. What 
harm is done in Prince Roberte’s [Rupert’s] squadron I cannot tell, 
who (except the Duke of Yorke than whom nothing in nature can 
be braver) is without doubt the most valiant man alive. And so he 
shewed himself in this fight. 

The battle began about half an hour past 3 in the morning 
on Saturday. ‘They continued a fierce fight from that time till 
about 4 of the clock in the afternoon, at which time Updam’s ship 
blew up with all her men. Not long after they began to fly 
towards their own coasts, but still fighting ; which continued as 
long as we could see. Four of their great ships being foul of one 
another, a fire ship of ours ran in amongst them and in a moment 
set them all on fire. And to see so many poor souls leaping from 
the fire to the sea, and swimming there as thick as ears of corn 
together, was the saddest sight I ever beheld. I think our catches 
saved about 120 of them. Not long after, another fire ship did 
the bravest action that ever man did, the gallantry of which is 
too long to describe ; he was the occasion of the taking of a great 
ship of theirs. Another rascal that commanded a fire ship did 
the most barbarous villainy in the world. ‘There being three or 
four great ships of theirs foul one of another, the poor men seeing 
the fire ship come up sent out their boat and begged for quarter. 
This inhuman rogue runs in amongst them and sets them all on 
fire and burned and drowned 500 men. We have taken divers of 
their great ships, burned some more than those I have mentioned, 
and chased them all this morning as soon as it was light till 12 of 
the clock at noon, about which time those that escaped got into 
the Texel, which were about 48. The rest of them were either 
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burned or taken or dispersed about the sea out of our sight. This 
is the greatest victory that ever the English won, and our seamen 
say it is the most dreadful battle that ever was fought. Their 
admiral blown up with all his men. Trump killed. The great 
braggadaccio that swore he would board the Duke, Courtenape, 
killed. Another of their great commanders had his leg shot off, 
and many of them we have taken prisoners. 


Sunday, Fune 3 [1665]. 


This was the fight which is usually known as the battle of Lowestoft 
and was long though erroneously supposed to have been the occasion 
of Lord Buckhurst’s famous song, “‘ To all you ladies now at land.” 
Sir Allen Apsley, an old Royalist officer who was at this time treasurer 
of the Duke of York’s household, was himself something of a poet. 
It is to be doubted whether any one living, not being a cataloguer of 
books, has ever opened the portentously entitled Order and Dis- 
order; or the World made and undone, being Meditations on the 
Creation and Fall ; but a song found in the same collection as con- 
tains this letter and another, written “under sail” a few days 
earlier, is rather pretty. Like the letters, it is addressed to Apsley’s 
wife and it is possible that, unlike Buckhurst’s ballad, it actually was 
written in the North Sea. 


Still doe I wander from my hearte 
ffor myne I lefft with thee, 
And had I not of thyne a parte 
I should not living bee. 


Thys in my breastt is doubtless thyne 
And nere will quiett bee 

Untill I back agayne returne 
And bring itt hoame to thee. 


Lady Mary Bertie to her niece, Katherine Noel, 
at Exton 


I received yours, but haveing not yett been at Court [cannot] 
give you a punctuall account of the fashions, but upon the Queene’s 
Birthday most wore embraudered bodys with plaine black skirts 
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of Morella Mohair and Prunella and such stuffs, and the under 
pettycoat very richly laced with two or three sorts of lace, so 
that 50 or 60 pounds but an ordinay price for a pettycote. I am 
very glad you like your cupps, and wish you could tell me what 
wold please your brothers. I would faine send them something 
if I knew what they like. I am very sorry to heare that the small 
pox increase so as to fright you from Exton. 


[? Nov., 1670.] 


Katherine Noel, daughter of the third Viscount Campden, was sub- 
sequently married, as his third wife, to John Manners, Lord Roos 
of Belvoir, who succeeded his father as ninth Earl of Rutland and 
in 1703 was created a Duke. She was well served by her friends and 
relations in the matter of correspondence, and a few of the numerous 
letters addressed to her and still preserved at Belvoir Castle will be 
found at intervals in. the following pages; as well as some to her 
husband from his sister Lady Chaworth, and one to him from 
Katherine herself, when Countess of Rutland, which shows William 
IT] in an unusually amiable mood and the lady as an elated courtier. 
I have made no attempt to annotate these letters. They lend 
themselves to annotation almost ad infinitum; but why submit 
such butterflies to the heavy editorial wheel? It is not the facts 
in them that matter, but their temper and the temper of the times 
which produced them. 


Lady Mary Bertie to Katherine Noel 


I received yours and am very glad to heare you are so merry 
with the musicke and danceing. I was at Courte the other night 
where I met withe the Dutchesse of Buckingham, who was very 
kind to mee and presented mee to kisse the Queene’s hand. They 
weare their gownes as I writ to you before, but I thinke the 
fashions of their ribbans and haire alters according to every bodys 
fancy, for some ware all small ribban, others brode ribbans, others 
broad and small mixed and all frowzes of their owen haire. I 
was yesterday at the Tower where I saw the lyons and Mint, and 
I have been twice to see my Lady Northampton, but could not 
find her at hom. 


Westminster. Dec. 10, 1679. 
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Lady Mary Bertie to Katherine Noel 


I received yours and am glad you had so good diversion in 
drawing valentine, but I take it very ill that none of my nephews 
would draw mee. I was that night at my Lady Rochester where 
I drew one Mr Thynne, a gentleman who useth to come thither. 
I was on Munday at Court to see the grane ballett danced. It 
was so hard to get room that wee were forced to goe by four a 
clocke, though it did not begin till nine or ten. They were very 
richly [dressed] and danced very finely, and shifted their clothes 
three times. There was also fine musickes and excellent singing 
some new song made purpose for it. After the ballet was over, 
several others danced, as the King and Duke of Yorke, and Duke 
of Somerset, and Duke of Buckingham. And the Dutchesse of 
Cleveland was very fine in a riche petticoat and halfe shirte, and 
a short man’s coat very richly laced, a perwig cravatt and a hat: 
her hat and maske was very rich. 


Westminster. Fed. 23, 1670[-1]. 


Andrew Marvell to Sir Edward Harley, 
at Brampton 


I was to wait on you several times after we rose but missed you 
till I tooke a sudden journey to Stanton Harcourt. And there I 
understood not that you were at the same time so many days in 
the neighbourhood till you were gone home. So that all I can 
do for myself is to retrieve the loss of those opportunities by 
writing. I find here at my return a new book against the Rehear- 
sall intitled: St to him Bayes: writ by one Hodges. But it is 
like the rest only something more trivial. Gregory Gray-beard 
is not yet out. Dr Parker will be out the next week. I have seen 
of it already three hundred and thirty pages, and it will be much 
more. I perceive by what I have read that it is the rudest book, 
one or other, that ever was published—I may say since the first 
invention of printing. Although it handles me so roughly yet 
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I am not at all amated by it. But I must desire the advice of 
some few friends to tell me whether it will be proper for me, and 
in what way, to answer it. However I will for mine own private 
satisfaction forthwith draw up an answer that shall have as much 
of spirit and solidity in it as my ability will afford and the age we 
live in will endure. I am—if I may say it with reverence—drawn 
in, I hope, by a good Providence, to intermeddle in a noble and 
high argument, which therefore by how much it is above my 
capacity, I shall use the more industry not to disparage it. But I 
desire that all the discourse of my friends may run as if no answer 
ought to be expected to so scurrilous a book. Sir, I would 
entreat you to put the learned Scotch gentleman near you in 
mind of drawing up a succinct full narrative of what he remembers 
concerning the man we spake of in Ireland. I intend by the end 
of the next week to betake myself some five miles off to enjoy the 
spring and my privacy. If you please to favour me with any letter, 
I pray—till you find that the posts are clear—inclose it under a 
cover to Mr Richard Thompson at the sign of the Golden Cock in 
Wooll Church Market, London. Our fleet was fallen down in 
order to have sailed toward Portsmouth to take up the rest there 
and to meet with the French when they should come, but the news 
is certain to-day at Whitehall that the Holland fleet is off Albrough, 
and it is reported they are seventy sail. 


Lonpon. May 3, 1673. 


For an account of Marvell’s controversy with Dr Samuel Parker, 
afterwards Bishop of Oxford, the reader may be referred to Mr 
Augustine Birrell’s admirable life of the poet; and for a fanciful 
transmutation of it from literary to viva voce disputation, to Landor’s 
Imaginary Conversations. In his own day Marvell was much 
admired as a pamphleteer, but in ours it is matter for pure regret 
that the author of The Garden and To His Coy Mistress wasted his 
energies in ephemeral polemic and “to party gave up what was 
meant for mankind.” 
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Grace, Lady Chaworth to her brother, Lord Roos, 
at Belvoir Castle 


Heere is little niewse. The King came today to towne but 
gone back to Windsor in the evening againe, but the wholle Court 
returnes for all winter on Friday and then his Majestie means to 
goe divert himself att Newmarket. 

All the Queen’s servants treated her by every ones bringing 
theire dish who then attended her into the forest and she eat 
underatree. Lady Bath’s dish was a chine of beefe, Mrs Windham, 
a venison pasty; but Mr Hall brought 2 doz. of ruffs and reeves 
and delicate baskets of fruit, Mr Chiffings for his daughter’s 
behalf 12 doz. of choice wine. The Queene wonderfully pleased 
and merry and none but her selfe and servants. 

The Dutchesse lykes Bartholemew Faire so well she hath bin 
att [it] againe incognito on Friday. My humble service to my 
Lady. God blesse the pretty babe and your deare selfe. 


[Sept. 7, 1675.] 


Lady Chaworth to Lord Roos 


. . . I have not yet seen Mr Pack, being att Lord Major’s show 
when hee was heere, but shall discourse him about Mr Cryer’s 
son and other things you command me when I meet with him. 
The pageants were but three and worse then others formerly, 
but the King, Queen, Duke and Duchess finer in both clothes, 
liveries, coaches and traine then ever, to the honour of the Citty. 
I was in Cheapside and had the good luck to escape the squibs 
which was very plentifull, especially directed to the balcone over 
against me, where the Duchess of Mazarine, Lady Sussex, Prince 
of Monaco, and Portingall Embassador stood, one of them light- 
ing such on Lady Sussex’s forehead which forced [her] presently 
to put on a huge patch. They say her husband and she will part 
unless she leave the Court and be content to live to him in the 
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country, he disliking her much converse with Madame Mazarine 
and the addresses she gets amongst that company. 

The King of France will make us such full reparation of all 
the losses our merchants have received that we shall not have war 
with him. 

Lord Marshall makes his daughter Huntley a great ball to 
night at Arundell House, to take her leave of jolity, being to goe 
for Scotland next weeke. 

Mighty bravery in clothes preparing for the Queen’s birthday, 
espeicially Mis Phraser whose gowne is ermine upon velvet 
imbroidered with gold and lined with cloth of gold; ’twill come 
to 300l., and frights Sir Carr Scroope, who is much in love with 
her, from marying her, saying his estate will scarce maintaine her 
in clothes. 

I have received the 22]. of Mr Lecke, and had my aunt Moun- 
tagu’s cheese plate heere, and consulted a goldsmith ; hers weighs 
117 odd ounces, so that it comes to above 30/., therefore if your 
Lordship will not bestowe more than your legacy it must be a 
good [deal] less, for itt cannot be strong enough to beare cheese 
any thinner, so that I beg your comands and then itt shall be 
imediately made accordingly. No niewse of Sir Ellis Leyton yet ; 
’tis judged that the Parliament meets but sits not above a weeke 
or ten days to adjourne. 


Postscript.—Sir Charles Stanley is dead in the King’s Bench. 
Nov. 2 [1676]. 


Lady Chaworth to Lord Roos 


For niewse, the King sup’t two nights agoe with Mr Griffin, 
Lord Mountagu, Mr Bernard Howard and all the jockeys being 
invited to meet his Majestie; and there they have made four 
matches to be run at Newmarket. The French King hath sett 
forth a proclamation that all English Scotch and Irish ships should 
passe free without interruption upon payne of death, and hath 
punished some of the former offenders at Paris with death already. 
Lord Mohun being Lord Cavendish his second in a duell last 
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wecke was run into the guts was four days in danger of lyfe, but 
now is upon recovery. The quarell was Lord Cavendish at 
the doore of the ball night at Whitehall stood before some woemen, 
one Mr Powre of Ireland one of our soldiers in France said if it 
had bin Mis Henage his Lordship would have stood more civilly 
and given them place to see; some call’d him a rascall, but there 
was no more words in that place, but the next day Powre challenged 
him and had another Irish man for his second. 

Lord Yarmouth hath lost a prety younger daughter of the 
smallpox, and Lord Chandos his daughter that maried Mr Loftus 
is sicke, and they much feare the small-pox. M's Jennings and 
her daughter, maid of honour to the Dutchesse, have had so great 
a falling out that they fought ; the young one complained to the 
Duchess that if her mother was not put out of St James’s, where 
she had lodgings to sanctuary her from debt, she would run away, 
so Sir Alleyn Apsley was sent to bid the mother remoove, who 
answer’d with all her heart she should never dispute the Duke and 
Dutchesse’s comands, but with the grace of God she would take 
her daughter away with her, for two of the maids had had great 
bellies att Court, and she would not leave her child there to have 
the third; so, rather than part with her, the mother must stay 
and all breaches are made up againe. 

Lord Burlinghton hath got the land by verdict of the jury 
the other day in right of his wife against Lord Northampton, 
which was the defendant for his daughter Lady Alathea and Sir 
William Turner, and Sir William Turner sentence against Mr 
Pusey who tooke up the cudgells against him since Cosen Brooks 
to have broke his wiffe’s will that makes Turner executor, and 
Pusey was her next kinsman. 


Nov. 23 [1676]. 


Lady Chaworth to Lord Roos 


. . + [shall send your Lordship the peck of chesnuts and 5 Ib. 
of vermicelli by the Munday carrier, and hope you will find them 
all good, 3 lb. of the vermicelli being the same, but made up in 
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new shapes, which Signore Brunetti sends me word the King had 
300 Ib. of last weeke. Heere is little niewse but of the Parliaments 
certayne meeting att theire sett time, but some says will be dis- 
solved of course by reason of three sessions past without any bill 
passing and not meeting of fifteen months. Others say there is 
no such old statute, so there is a dispute whether they meet to sit 
or be dissolved. Lady Sussex is not yet gone, but my Lord is 
better and holds his resolution of goeing as soone as the weather 
breaks up to make good travailing. She and Madame Mazarin 
have privately learnt to fence, and went downe into St James 
Parke the other day with drawne swords under theire night gownes, 
which they drew out and made severall fine passes with, to the 
admiration of severall men that was lookers on in the Parke. Here 
is discourse as if Sir Edward Turner’s eldest son att Cambridge 
was drowned by the breaking of ice upon a pond where he was 
sliding. 

The French make great progresse in Sicilly and have taken 
Catania, the governor overunning the place, and ’tis said he will 
overun the whole island very speedily. Lord Chesterfield’s lady 
is dead in her child-bed month. Lady Scudamoore is safe 
delivered of a third girle. Lady Shrewsbury hath bin by the 
King’s absolute command received by the Queene, who did beg 
itt of her to gratifie as he said the long reitterated request of her 
son and father. The Dutchesse afterwards received her and 
with much more kindnesse. The Dutchesse is much delighted 
with making and throwing of snow balls and pelted the Duke 
soundly with one the other day and ran away quick into her closet 
and he after her, but she durst not open the doore. She hath 
also great pleasure in one of those sledges which they call Trainias, 
and is pulled up and downe the ponds in them every day, as also 
the King, which are counted dangerous things, and none can drive 
the horse which draws them about but the Duke of Monmouth, 
Mr Griffin, and Mr Godolphin, and a fourth whose name I have 
forgot. 

The talke is now againe that the Prince of Orange comes not 
because the State lykes not his marrying Lady Mary. M’* Sarah 
Jennings hath got the better of her mother who is comanded to 
leave the Court and her daughter in itt, notwithstanding the 
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mother’s petition that she might have her girle with her, the 
girle saying she isa mad woman. ‘The season continues so seveere 
I cannot get away my ill cold nor goe out of the house. Heare is 
lyke to be a fierce suite betweene Lady Harvey and Lord Stamford 
about the estate, but his friends say they have found an old intayle 
that will secure the Grays estate. The Duke of Somerset they 
now report shall marry Lady Betty Piercie. 


Dec. 25 [1678]. 


Lady Chaworth to Lord Roos 


I received your letter and am extreamly in hopes you grow 
better in your health because your writting mentions nothing of 
it. Yesterday was a solemne fast kept all over the city, and sure 
our sins that calls vengeance downe upon us justly requires such a 
sence and humility to avert the judgments due to them if God will 
be so mercifull to us. Lady Aylesbery hath concluded a match 
for her daughter Mary to Sir William Walter, a widdower with a 
son and daughter, but an indifferent good estate; they had bin 
maried last weeke but that the lady is not very well. Lord Bruce 
is well recovered. The army is to randevous upon Bansted Downs 
next weeke, and some say the Duke of Yorke will goe toe them, 
but the most hold it will be but the Duke of Monmouth. The 
Dutchesse is breeding. Lady Huntington lies in of a boy att my 
neighbour Lady Clifton’s. 13 regiments more they say must be 
raised ; the three great officers, Chancellor, Treasurer, and Privie 
Seale, went to borrow monies upon the Pole Bill to the Citty, 
and so the Lord Mayor hath promised to doe his utmost to gett 
itt of rich men, and ’tis by way of subscription what each person 
will lend. 

The quarells of some ladies hath made great talke in the towne 
and much laughing. M’* Baker first began with a bitter letter to 
my Lady Anglesey, yet concluded, ‘a lover of her soule’. This 
highly incenced the lady, and M' Baker not forbearing her 
house upon itt, she threw some things att [her] to have her goe 
out of the rome, The other two ladies is Lady Mohun and Mis 
Browne, the deare friends, but it is too long for any letter: but 
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in short they were att cards att one M'* Roberts’s lodgings, and 
one M* Love being landlady of the house, an exchange woman, 
Lady Mohun’s page spit in that M'* Love’s daughter’s face, and 
so the mother would have turned him out of the house, but he 
ran up to his lady, and so the exchange woman followed him, and 
the quarell began between her and the lady with ill words and 
candlesticks ; and so the lady petitioned the House upon breach 
of privilege, and her father brought itt in, but M‘® Browne, 
Mi Roberts and her husband came in against Lady Mohun, and 
made her the provoker, so the House of Lords threw itt out, and 
left them to the law, and she says they have foresworne them- 
selves in favour of the exchange woman, and they say not. And it 
entertained the King mightily who was att the House, and 
desired that he might be judge whether the candlesticke had hurt 
my Lady Mohun’s knee. I wish it may be some entertainment to 
your melancolly spleen, which I suspect the chief fomenter of all 
your diseases. 

The House met to-day and are violent upon chussing a new 
Speaker, and Sir Sawyer is lyke to be the man. 


[April] 11 [1678]. 


To find a man on intimate terms with John Wilmot, second Earl of 
Rochester, is to conceive the gravest doubts of his morals. For 
Rochester’s name is a by-word. If he must yield the palm for 
poetry to Dryden, whom he once got cudgelled, and to Dryden 
alone of his contemporaries—the palm for profligacy is undisputedly 
his. Among all the wild exploits of the Restoration wits and 
courtiers, Rochester’s were the wildest, his debaucheries the most 
excessive, his lampoons (though he has been saddled with much 
filth which he probably did not write) the most unspeakable. And 
while others, his boon-fellows, settled down into comparative 
respectability, Rochester died of his vices; though according to 
Bishop Burnet, who takes much credit for his conversion, he made, 
like many another debauchee, a pious end. 

That Henry Savile was no saint these letters of his testify, and there is 
other evidence. On one occasion he got himself into trouble for 
his over-bold advances to the Dowager Countess of Northumber- 
land, and he is reported to have said that “‘no man should keep 
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company with him without drinking except Ned Waller.” The 
exception made in favour of Sacharissa’s poet, who though nothing 
of a puritan was a confirmed water-drinker, shows that he had, 
like all his set, a respect for poetry. Long ago the Camden Society 
published a volume of his letters which ought to be better known 
than it is. ‘They are mainly addressed to his brother, Halifax the 
Trimmer, a greater and a graver though no less witty a man than 
Henry, the wisest statesman of his age and one of its most admirable 
writers. But Henry himself was capable of other things than 
drinking and intrigue. He acquitted himself with credit both in war 
and diplomacy. 


Henry Savile to the Earl of Rochester 


Out of a quality common to most men of beleeving easily 
what they desire earnestly, I have sufferd myselfe to bee silent 
longer not onely then kindnesse but even common manners would 
have suffered mee to bee; but the truth is the whole towne have 
soe confidently reported your Lordship would every day bee in 
towne (nor was this contradicted by your own servants) that I 
have wearyed myselfe with that expectation and can noe longer 
hold out but I must aske your Lordship how you doe, your health 
beeing what I am most concerned for when I have not your com- 
pany, which I valew soe much that, as usually happens, I preferr 
that both to your health and my owne. There is not one sinner 
in England now out of London but yourselfe ; George Porter has 
been heer a fortnight and is allready three surfeits before you, one 
of spratts, one of tripes, and the third of Newarke ale, the rogue is 
grown soe ravenous that now hee surfeits of every thing hee sees 
but Mrs Long and his sonn Nobbs which hee can never have 
enough on... . Sheapherd has been overturned in a coach att 
Matt Clifford’s funerall and broake his head, and a little before 
was runn with a sword under the eye endeavouring to part Buckly 
and Etheridge squabbling in a taverne, soe that hee is absolutely 
become a man of blood and talkes of nothing but a regiment 
against the French. Hee has allready alotted what estate hee will 
have in France; and for a house att Paris I doe not find hee will 
bee satisfyed under the Palais Royall; this is a sorte of madnesse 
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now soe common heer that either to doubt of making warr with 
France or beating them when it is made is an offence against the 
nation, and though the Parliament will occasion your comeing up 
within a month it were well enough worthy a journey sooner to 
see how the stile of the court is altered in this point, and to see 
his Majesty soe merry with the confederates in the Queen’s with- 
drawing room whilst poor Barillon stands by neglected. The 
greatest newes I can send you from hence is what the King told 
mee last night, that your Lordship has a daughter borne by the 
body of Mrs Barry of which I give your honour joy. I doubt shee 
dos not lye in much state, for a friend and protectrice of hers in 
the Mall was much lamenting her poverty very lately, not without 
some gentle reflections on your Lordship’s want either of generosity 
or bowells towards a lady who had not refused you the full enjoy- 
ment of all her charmes. 

My Lady Portsmouth has been ill to the greatest degree. The 
King imputes her cure to his dropps, but her confessour to the 
Virgin Mary, to whom hee is said to have promised in her name 
that in case of recovery shee should have no more commerce with 
that known enemy to virginity and chastity the monarke of Great 
Britain, but that shee should returne to a cloyster in little Brittany 
and there end her dayes. I have not yet heard that her Grace 
has confirmed this bargain, but there are fooles who beleeve it, 
and because the physitians have concluded it necessary for her to 
goe to Bourbon and the tenth of March appointed for the day of 
her goeing, it is not hard to have wagers layd that shee will returne 
noe more. I had allmost forgott for another argument to bring 
you to towne that a French troop of comedians bound for Nime- 
guen were by adverse winds cast into this hospitable port and doe 
act at Whitehall soe very well that it is a thousand pittyes they 
should not stay, espeacially a young wench of fifteen, who has 
more beauty and sweetnesse then ever was seen upon the stage 
since a friend of ours left it. In good earnest you would bee 
delighted above all things with her, and it were a shame to the 
nation shee should carry away a maydenhead shee pretends to 
have brought and that noe body heer has either witt or addresse 
or money enough to goe to the price of. The King sighes and 


despaires, and sais noebody but Sir George Downing or my Lord 
E 
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Ranelagh can possibly purchase her. His Majesty has called to 
your house a new peer, or to speake more properly restored an 
old one, Sir Robert Sherly, under the name of Lord Ferrers of 
Chartly, which hee claimes in right of his grandmother, sister to 
the last Earle of Essex of the house of Devereux ; and which is more 
extraordinary, this is done meerly by his Majesty without any 
interposition or money given either to mistresse or minister. I 
will not thinke it soe essentiall to fill this fourth page as to aske 
pardon for the other three, but you know what your company is. 
I could never leave it under severall houres, soe that in writing I 
cannot leave you under severall pages. Your Lordship will for- 
give my methods of this and many other kinds, they are most of 
them very unjustifiable, but if I am right in anything under the 
sunn it is in the most reall and unfeigned professions of beeing 
to you and yours a most faithful humble servant. 


Wuirenatt. Dec. 17, 1677. 


Henry Savile to the Earl of Rochester 


I am most infinitely obliged to your good Lordship for your 
kind remembrance of me, and if the good gentleman who loved 
sack and shugar soe well was soe lucky as to bring mee into your 
mind I wishe there were more of them, though meethinks since the 
death of poor Sir Simon Fanshaw that sorte of excellent breed is 
allmost extinguished, or att least soe farr decayed that except an 
old cavalier corporall that I beleeve you have seen begging in St 
James’s Parke, there is noe more any such person then a pheenix 
to bee found in these parts. A true good fellow is like a kingfisher, 
can onely breed in calme weather, the continuall noyse of horse, 
foot, dragoons, cuirassiers, granadiers, guidons, aid-de-camps, and 
a hundered such wordes repeated tenn thousand times a day in 
Whitehall gallery have frighted away even the thoughts of the least 
indulgence to a man’s pleasure, and whoever is not now in this 
hott season in a drap de Berry coate with gold galoon enough to 
load a mule is not thought affectionate to the government or the 
army, which your House has voted shall stand a month longer 
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then wee intended ; and if wee can come of soe and att the end of 
August say cedant arma toge wee senatours shall be much lighter 
att heart then wee are att present, how cheerfully soever wee may 
beare our apprehensions in our faces. Iwill not sayhow good a time 
this is to bee in the country, how good a time to bee sick, nay how 
good a time to dye in, for feare you should either thinke mee neer 
my end or beleeve I thought you soe, and were therefore gathering 
some philosophicall comfort out of Solomon or Seneca or any 
other who has treated de vanitate mundi. But this I will say that 
my taille beeing now liker Dick Newport’s then my Lord’s and I 
presume my spiritts wasted with my flesh, I am troubled with 
spleenetick vapours that make mee dislike the world as much as 
ever I approved it. From the rising of the sun to the setting 
thereof, I see noe thing that pleases my eyes, or heare noe thing 
but what grates my eares; onely I am promised a moments 
titillation by Mr Staggins who is come over with great credit 
and many new aires. His Majesty has allready constituted him 
lord paramount over all the musick. Hee may raigne there like 
Great Turke and cutt whose catts-gutts hee please if the harmony 
bee not to his liking. With what moderation hee will use this 
absolute power, I leave it to fate and the immortall gods to deter- 
mine. George Porter about a fortnight since brought a little 
stock of Berkshire health to towne, which he has since swilled 
away in tavernes, and now lyes soaking in bedd for more breath. 
He had a great tryall on Saturday last att the barr of the Lords 
where there was an appeale against him, but hee came of soe 
victorious that there was not a voyce against him. ‘The Purbeck 
will ’tis thought at last prove as errant a sonne of a whore as hee 
was allwayes taken for. Hee carryed the difficulty of the fine in 
your House; but for the bastardy, the Duke of Buckingham has 
leave to bring in a bill for the confirmation of it. Not beeing att 
court I can send you noe newes of Ladyes. 


Fune 25, 1678. 
Henry Savile to the Earl of Rochester 


When I came first to this towne I found myselfe soe little 
capable of beeing happy without some commerce with your Lord- 
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ship that I thought to draw you into a correspondence by sending 
you a small present of powder for your periwigg, and coolers for 
your head if you should bee like that gospell dogg that returned 
to his vomitt ; but this plott did not take, for either Mr Hill (Mr 
Montaigu’s servant) did not deliver you my present, or your Lord- 
ship did not thinke it worth thankes, and I have now been foure 
monthes as much forgott by your Lordship as if I had not my 
whole life had a most particular kindnesse and service for you. 
By this, I may reasonably presume that either you are not well, 
or I am not well with you. Either of these I assure your Lordship 
would afflict mee extreamly, and considering how well I thaught 
myself with your Lordship when I came away, if there bee a change, 
it is one that will trouble me more then all the great changes 
that have hapned in England since I left it. After all I will hope 
that there is noe more in this matter then a little idle remissnesse 
to our absent friends, to which God knowes the frailty of our poor 
natures dos too much expose us all, but for a mortall sinner in this 
kind commend mee to that stinking whelpe Sheppherd to whom 
I recommended a lady’s concerne three monthes since without 
ever having heard more of him, or her either, but that goeing in 
pilgrimage to Loretto shee with two other worthy persons of the 
same sex and nation, were robbed, stript of their mens cloathes, 
and beeing discovered to bee shee-pilgrims were layd in jayle 
where I suppose they now doe either rott, or [word cut out in the 
original] to get out again, which will bee but an ill piece of court- 
ship to the lady they are goeing to visite. But not to entertain 
you with ladyes you doee not know, the inclosed was sent mee 
yesterday by one you doe know, I have not seen her, nor heard of 
her till shee had need of my conveyance for this letter to your 
Lordship. I doubt shee is a great object of charity. I am sure 
shee had had mine if shee had sent for it, for I allwayes thaught her 
one of the most unfortunate and most meritorious of all the 
numerous traine of clean and unclean that have gone into William 
Chiffinch his arke or my Lord Manchester’s chamber. I have 
allwayes taken soe much pleasure in conversing with your Lord- 
ship that without any mercy upon you I should scribble on if I 
were not called on for my packett which must bee shutt, but I 
cannot forbeare telling you in very good earnest I thinke my 
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Lady Kennoul the devoutest creature living; as for her cosen 
the other Countesse I can give you noe account of her, nor doe I 
know how shee beares the depart of the Prince de Morbeque who 
is returned into Flanders. I heartily wishe your Lordship some 
of the good wine I dayly drinke, it is such as Mr Harvey himselfe 
would approve of ; but I confesse the small beer is very badd, and 
a man cannot gett a pipe of good tobacco for love nor money. 


Paris. ‘Fume 30, 1679. 


There is no reason to suppose that Rochester’s remissness in writing 
was due to any cooling of his friendship for Savile, unless it be that 
his belated piety was already growing on him and that he meant to 
make a break with his old associates. But he was a very sick man 
at this time, though he did not die until the following year. 


The next two letters are valuable documents in the history of a scandal 
which caused a great sensation at the time and still makes a dramatic 
and entertaining story. By way of preface it must be explained 
that the heroine, Lady Ogle, was the heiress of the great house of 
Percy, whose estates had fallen to her on the death of her father, 
Joceline, eleventh and last Earl of Northumberland (of the original 
creation) in 1670. At that date, Lady Betty was little more than 
a baby, but the marrying of such an heiress was a matter of national 
importance ; suitors, or their parents, were soon urging their claims ; 
and in 1679, when she was still only fourteen, she was married to 
Henry Cavendish, Earl of Ogle, heir to the second Duke of New- 
castle and grandson of the “ loyal” Duke who has figured in these 
pages. But the earl, who was only two years older than his bride, 
was a sickly youth, and less than two years after her wedding Lady 
Ogle was a widow and in the marriage market once more. Of the 
suitors who now rallied to the quest Chaloner Chute names some, 
and their high positions; among them the son of Barbara Villiers, 
on whom his royal father had bestowed the vacant earldom of 
Northumberland. Lady Ogle was hard to please: not even a 
Stuart bastard was good enough for the heiress of all the Percies ; 
but she was only a young girl and the choice was not left to her. Her 
own mother, having married the Duke of Montagu, seems to have 
taken little interest in the matter. It was the elder Dowager of 
Northumberland, Betty’s grandmother, who managed her affairs ; 
and this old lady decreed that she should become the wife of Mr 
Thomas Thynne of Longleat, a very rich but by no means a reput- 
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able person, known to the world as “Tom of Ten Thousand ” 
and figuring in Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel as Issachar. ‘The 
manner in which the business was carried through, and its immediate 
sequel, is explained in the following letters. ‘The tragic conse- 
quences may be left till those have been read. 


Chaloner Chute to the Countess of Rutland 


Since novels are now in fashion, I send you here the comical 
part of my last as I heard it from a person very well acquainted 
with the whole. To do it I must first tell you how matters stood 
with my Lady Of[gle] when Mr T[hynne] first began his addresses 
to her, and consequently the rivals he had at that time to deale 
withall. The chiefest of them were the Duke of S[omers]et, the 
Earle of Northfumberlan]d, and the Earl of Kfings]ton. The 
present fortune which she had was but 4ooo/. per annum, and that 
was enough to overcome the Duke’s pretentions, for until she 
came of age she was to have no more, and that was looked upon as 
too inconsiderable to maintaine them boath as they would be 
obliged to live. Against the Earl of N[orthumberlan]d she was 
fully resolved as being a bastard, and her granmother confirmed 
her in that oppinion by coating severall places of Scripture she 
found to that purpose, and for the Earl of K[ings]ton her former 
Lord had one night tould her somewhat of him that made her 
slight the greatest offers he could make. Mr T[hynne] was at 
Richmond when these things were considered, and had there 
the advantage almost every day of seeing the Lady Ofgle] at the 
Lady K. Br[e]t’s and playing at cards, cross purposes, or questions 
and commands with her. He soon found out that none of the 
exceptions she had taken to the other three could be justly made 
to him, but still he feared she had one more considerable against 
him that he was no Lord, which they say he strangely feared 
would prouve invincible, but in a very short time he found so 
good an effect of whispering at cross purposes with her, that he 
did not altogether dispare of seeing her in a short time look as 
favourably on him as he had already won the grandmother and 
Mr Br[e]t to do, upon which he made these propositions to them, 
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that she should have 3o000/. a year out of her own estate for pinn 
money and 2000l. a year jointure out of his—by Act of Parliament 
he can make but 1500 but by means of some leases he has made 
her 500 more out of his father’s estate. These propositions were 
accepted, and a contract thereupon was made and signed by them 
boath, that she should marry none but him, and he should marry 
none but her. My Lady Ofgle] now desired that out of decency 
the rest might be differed until her year of widdowhood was out, 
and Mr T[hynne] was pursuaded to resolve on leaving her that 
things might be the more privately carryed on. This made him 
very mealoncolly ; she perceived the cause of it and after some 
discourse of his fear that he was not sure enough of so great a 
happyness, she plainly tould him she could deny him nothing, 
and in short bid him send for his own parson. He immediately 
sent to Long-leet for him. Upon so good an occasion the parson 
travelled night and day, and in the presence of Mr B[re]t, who 
gave her, the Lady K. B[re]t, and her daughter, the Lady Orory 
and two or three more, without any swounding as was pretended, 
they were marryed at Sion. ‘The granfdmother] was not in the 
same room with them that she might jesuitically or fanatically 
deny several things that would be asked her. . . 


Nov. 15, 1681. 


Here Chute’s letter, as it survives, breaks off. "The conclusion has 
been lost. But no doubt he went on to relate the sequel much as 
does Albemarle’s anonymous informant. 


to the Duke of Albemarle 


The extraordinary news with which the town was filled this 
morning, and is now become the discourse of the coffee houses, 
will, I hope, plead for my pardon in giving you the trouble of 
these lines, which I should not have adventured upon were I not 
acquainted with your Grace’s goodness in forgiving where there is 
no fault intended, but only a desire to divert you in your retire- 
ment now in the country, and to give you the true relation of the 
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adventure which has happened (as far as ’tis yet known), and which 
I have from the best and surest hands; which is, that the Lady 
Ogle is gone from her grandmother from Northumberland House, 
without giving any account whither, and as yet not anybody can 
tell what is become of her. The manner was thus: 

Yesterday morning about nine a clock the Lady Ogle dressed 
herself to go abroad as she said to Lumbard Street, to buy some 
plate and other things at a goldsmith’s. She took her own coach 
and footmen along with her, but instead of going to Lumbard 
Street she went into the old Exchange, and left the coachman and 
footman below stairs, telling them they should not stir from thence 
till she sent them order; and having only her page with her, she 
feigned a pretence of sending him upon some errand, bidding him 
return to her when he had done, but when he came back he could 
not find his Lady. However, all the servants stayed at the 
Exchange till eleven a clock at night, and then thought fit to go 
home ; which when the old Lady was informed of, and that they 
came without their Lady, she sent everywhere to enquire, but 
could hear no news of her; upon which Cap. Brett went to the 
King, and told him she had been married some time ago to Mr 
Thyn ; to which the King made no other return but this, that if 
she was married to him, she had been betrayed by those who 
pretended and ought to have been her best friends. 

The old Lady Northumberland could hear no news of her 
till this morning, when the young Lady’s chambermaid brought 
her a letter written with her own hand, which she left with her, 
but charged her not to deliver it till the next day, in which she 
did own her marriage in some measure to Mr Thyn, but not fully, 
and that now she could not endure him, and therefore could not 
think of living with him, and therefore was gone away but would 
not let her know where or with whom. She also sent her a ring 
which Mr Thynn had presented her, to be returned to him; at 
which Mr Thynn storms and rages to extravagancy in his passion, 
and owns his marriage, but says not that he has bedded her. 

This is the.matter of fact ; more is not yet known, but only 
tis said that Sir William Temple’s Lady and Mrs Stanhop her 
woman were with her at the Exchange, and are gone in her com- 
pany, most believe to Holland. The Lord Poorescott gave her 
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in marriage, and his Lady and Cap. Brett and his Lady were by 
when ’twas done, which cannot be very lately, for the Lady 
Katharine Brett has been dead at least six weeks. This, Sir, is 
all I can write for the present of certainty ; only ’twas said she 
was gone along with the Count Coningsmarke, but that is only a 
report. 


Nov. 10, 1681. 


“Sir William Temple’s lady ” was, of course, or rather had been, 
Dorothy Osborne, most charming of letter-writers, and she, who 
had shown herself so nice in the matter of suitors and so determined 
not to marry where she did not love, is likely to have been sympa- 
thetic with the unhappy girl. Perhaps the most interesting sen- 
tence in this letter, however, is the last. It was indeed not “ only 
a report,” but a false report, that Lady Ogle “ was gone along 
with the Count Coningsmarke ;” but Count Charles John von 
K@6nigsmark, elder brother of that Count Philip who was to win 
fame and a tragic end as the lover of Sophia Dorothea of Zell, was 
soon to be playing a leading part in the drama. I do not see why 
I should not continue the story in words which I have used before. 

“There was a certain Swedish nobleman, Count Kénigsmark, who 
had sued for Betty Percy’s hand. He now, with somewhat com- 
promising chivalry, took up her cause. He sent Captain Vratz, 
friend of his, with a challenge to Thynne. Getting no reply, 
he repeated the move. 

“But Thynne was not for punctilios. He despatched six men to 
murder both the count and the captain, who were at the time in 
France. ‘The errand miscarried, and in January K6nigsmark and 
his friend came to England. 

“The sequel was dramatic. On the evening of 12th February 
1682, as Thynne was driving near Charing Cross, he was met by 
three men on horseback, armed with blunderbusses, who fired 
into his coach and mortally wounded him. He died the next day. 

“The outrage naturally caused a tremendous sensation. Political 
motives were at first suspected, for Thynne had been a partisan of 
Monmouth’s. But within twenty-four hours of the deed the 
assassins had been arrested, and had confessed themselves hirelings 
of Kénigsmark’s. The count himself was taken at Gravesend, 
on the point of embarking for the continent. He was superfici- 
ally examined before the King and Council, and was committed 
to Newgate. He was tried as accessory to the murder at the 
Old Bailey, 27th February. The three assassins, who were 
Germans, were condemned to death, but K6nigsmark was acquitted. 
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Court influence and a packed jury probably accounted for a verdict 
as unlooked for as unpopular.” * 

K6nigsmark went to the Hague, whither, had not steps been taken 
to restrain him, Lord Cavendish, cousin to Lady Ogle’s first husband, 
would have followed to fight him, taking as his second another 
fiery young nobleman, Lord Mordaunt, afterwards known as the 
brilliant and eccentric Earl of Peterborough. As for Lady Ogle, 
three months after Thynne’s death she was married to the Duke of 
Somerset ; as whose duchess she was, under Anne, to be a leading 
political lady, lampooned by Swift as “ carrots from Northumber- 
land.” 


Lady Anne Howe to the Countess of Rutland, 


at Belvoir 


I must write you what diversion I can with an account of some 
things here. The most pleasent is that of the Russhie Embasadore, 
who is come to let our King know that his Prince is married to 
such a Princess, and all the formalities of it, now she has been dead 
these two years. He has, and his retinue, beards downe to the 
middle, except his son, who when he was in France was made 
drunke and his beard cutt off, for which he was drubed, and they 
fear must die for it when he returnes into his owne countrey. 
The Embassadore when he is within and noe company with him, 
sits without a cap or any cloathes but a night gowne, for all those 
things is taken of his Prince’s warderope, and must be put there 
again when he returns, and if they are any ways spoiled he is to 
be punished for it. Our King allowes him ten pound a day, 
which is payed him in new mony, and he likes it soe well that he 
starves his familie. I have seene but one play since I came, but 
I must goe to one to see him ; sure he cannot live long, for he makes 
noething of a pint of brandie at a draught with a spoonful of white 
pepper in it. 

Mr. St. Jhons is much in love with Mrs. Griffeld. They say 
he was in the countrey this summer to waite on her, but Lady 
Brooks not permitting him to come to the house, her daughter 
appointed him to meet her at the Church, and making some 
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pretence to goe to the doore loock’d him in all night; but I 
hardly believe she did soe, for she is very grave and takes no notice 
at all of him. Lord Winchelseye is gone out of towne, and Lord 
Alisbury and Lord Dalamore with their Ladys come up. 


[Dec.] 18 [1681]. 


Sir Robert Southwell to Sir “fohn Perceval 


As to the case of your sister Katherine, which my cousin, 
Arthur Hyde, says in preference to Sir B. Maynard’s son, is so 
strong that I cannot but be of his mind. It seems it is a much 
better estate, and Sir Boyle a man inclined to the house of Ormond. 
But I wish you had added one other point very essential in such 
considerations, and that was the qualities of Sir Boyle’s son, and 
how in comparison of the other he might be preferred, or equally 
liked, for, after all, that is one principal verb—so my opinion is 
for this latter in case the person be suitable and can be approved 
by your sister, which must always enter. Now, as to my niece 
Helena, I see by the particulars you mention she shares as deeply 
in the frenzy as does the captain, and in this career I see not how 
she can very long keep out of her grave, for the more she sees past 
of two years, the less possibility will she see of the captain’s project 
to be rich in that time, and so she will for vexation die. I can 
judge no other from the romantic strains you mention and the 
sickly condition that has already overtaken her. I confess I 
wonder at your allowing the captain to come to Burton, but 
seeing he came to see his sister that could not go to see him, yet 
the coach should have carried your sister (during his stay) as much 
another way, for this interview, how formal soever, will keep up 
their hopes, and will also keep up the talk of the country, which 
you will get nothing by. My advice is still the same, that you 
persevere positively in the negative, not to answer any of his 
letters that touch on that point ; and for your sister, to treat her 
as a crazy and unhappy sister that may want nothing proper for 
her health, whatever you deny her of her will. You may tell her 
if you please that I say she might have spared her late letter unto 
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me, since by the advice of all report I find it was so insincere. 
It is pleasant that she should declare she would never say she loved 
any man. Methinks you should contrive that some verses in 
way of lampoon be made to expose this ridiculous language of 
hers, and to show how her gallant is addicted elsewhere, yet so as 
only to let them come to her confidants. And you must gain 
some she confides in, for this hamour would never hold up so stiff 
without intercourse of letters, you see how far things ran at 
Kinsale under your eye before you stopped them. And my good 
cousin Andrews will doubtless go on as she began, whatever you 
know to the contrary, for she is pleased with such correspondences. 
I wish my brother, instead of sending you presents, would send you 
the 80l. you too easily parted with, and which I fear supported the 
gallantry of the past courtships, but in the meantime you are 
paying interest for the money. My father sends him six dozen 
of sherry by the next ship to Cork, and fancies wine will divert love. 
He is an indulgent father, and has smarted for it in some cases, 
and I fear will do so in more, for his sons will not part with that 
government which they were too long and too easily allowed to 
bear. You still harp on the recalling the captain from the coast. 
This is what I despair of, having already so flat a negative in it, 
and now your sister’s frenzy makes it look as a thing to no purpose 
if it were done, so that I see no manner of choice left but to have 
a strict sentinel on her, that she break not away to him, and for 
the rest to bear it patiently as a misfortune to your family, and 
just as if you had a sister that was mad. Let nothing, as I said 
before, be wanting for her health or conveniences, so will you 
exempt yourself from any blame for her folly, and leave it to time 
to produce some issue to it. You must also plainly excuse any 
overtures of marriage, as your sister declares herself as yet averse 
unto that, so nobody may complain that they have been enter- 
tained and deluded with any hope. And it is not well that she 
knows as you positively forbid the captain, so you will declare her 
own answer to any others that may address, thus let her enjoy 
her solitude ; she may perhaps cure herself, but I see nobody else 
can cure her. 


Kincs Weston. Fan. 12, 1682-3. 
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Sir John Perceval was the youngest son of the John Percivale of thirty 
years back, and had lately succeeded his brother in the baronetcy. A 
strange fatality attached to this generation of the Percevals. The 
eldest, Sir Philip, died at the age of twenty-three, in circumstances 
which aroused the suspicion that he had been poisoned ; the second, 
Robert, a dissolute youth, was found in the Strand dead of a rapier 
wound when only nineteen—a tragedy which was never explained ; 
the third, this Sir John, died, aged twenty-six, “ of a contagious 
distemper caught from the prisoners at the assizes of Cork, where 
he had been officiating as foreman of the grand jury.” 

Sir Robert Southwell, who held such interesting views on the treat- 
ment of unwisely loving young women, was Sir John’s uncle and a 
diplomatist of distinction. In the present instance, however, his 
diplomacy proved fruitless; for Helena Perceval married the man 
of her choice, Captain, afterwards Colonel, Daniel Dering, one of 
whose sisters was wife to her brother, Sir John, and another to Sir 
Robert Southwell himself. 


Charles Bertie to his niece, the Countess of 
Rutland, at Belvoir 


Yesterday about eleaven of the clock the unfortunate Duke of 
Monmouth was executed on Tower Hill, having been assisted with 
Dr. Tenison and severall other divines and Bishops the night 
before. The Dutchesse his wife had the liberty to see him in 
the presence of the Earl of Clarendon, whom hee received very 
coldly, complaining that shee had not don the part of a wife 
towards him at the late King his father’s death, and told her hee 
thought shee did not shew any great concern for him under his 
present misfortunes, and indeed seemed little desirous to speak or 
discourse with her, for his affections were chiefly sett upon my 
Lady Harriette Wentworth, with whom he confessed hee had 
lived these two years as man and wife and thought himself the 
most happy man in the world, saying that the Dutchesse was 
imposed upon him when hee was very young, and not by his own 
choice, and that shee was his wife by law but the other was his 
wife before God and in his own conscience, commending her 
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vertue publickly on the scaffold and talking many things in her 
commendation. He also charged his servant to give her his ring 
and watch as soon as hee could. Yesterday morning before he 
died they prevailed with him to speak to the Dutchesse and his 
children, which hee did more freely then the day before, and 
charged his son to obey his mother who would carefully bring 
him up in the Protestant Religion, and thus hee took his leave of 
them. Sir Stephen Fox standing by told him hee was sorry to 
see him in this sad condition, to whom hee replyed ‘ And so am I 
too, but since it is God Almighty’s pleasure I am going to perform 
his will.’ The divines refused to give him the Sacrament because 
of his converse with my Lady Harriette. Hee openly declared a 
great assurance hee had of being very happy as soon as this life 
was ended, and was full of those enthusiasticall conceits. Hee 
carried himself with great sedatenesse of mind on the scaffold, and 
told them hee was not afraid of death, and called for the axe and 
run his thumb over the edge and beleeved it was sharp, praying 
the executioner not to mangle him as hee did my Lord Russell, 
but the rogue served him much worse, for striking two blows at 
him hee layd down the axe and was faine to take it up againe and 
give him three more before he’could sever his head from his body. 
The King gave his body to bee disposed by the Dutchesse who, 
I think, buries itt at Moore Park. 

Postscript—The Duke of Lunenbourg has writ to know if my 
Lord of Rutland could pleasure him with a couple or two more 
of blood hounds, such as his Lordship sent him over two years ago. 


Lonvon. Fuly 16, 1685. 


Fleetwood Shepherd to the Earl of Dorset 


I am left on drye ground at Sennock, seven Tunbridge coaches 
having past by this morning all full; this afternoone I have given 


earnest for a place against to-morrow and hee is to take mee up 
on his returne. 
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The Queen hath made you a very long complement, no rat or 
weasel ever crept into so many holes as shee did yesterday ;_ but 
shee did not declare her acceptance of the house nor will not this 
four dayes, suddaine resolutions beeing contrary to the gravity 
of the crowne of Portugal. My Lord Feversham hath desired to 
bee master of this affaire. The history of her reception, and all 
material remarques your Lordship shall have when I see you, it 
beeing to long to put in a letter from the Bull. After the honor 
I have received from Queens it is a condescention to present my 
service to my Lady Dorset and Mrs. Allington, but I cannot live 
up to the height of my character without kicking Mrs. Baxter 
and putting William Stiles his eyes out. God graunt mee one 
virtue which I feare I have lost for ever, and that is humility. I 
am Mrs. Allingtons most proud and scornful servant. 


Sennocu [Sevenoaks]. ug. 23 [? 1685]. 


Shepherd, who was subsequently knighted, was a typical specimen of 
the lower order of Restoration wit, one who drank wine at the 
expense of his betters and capped good verses with bad ones. He 
was specially attached to Lord Buckhurst, afterwards Earl of 
Dorset, with whom he visited Henry Savile in Paris, where, says 
Anthony 4 Wood, “ they enjoyed themselves in talking blasphemy 
and atheism, in drinking and perhaps in what is worse.” He 
would have sunk into deeper oblivion even than he has were it not 
that Matthew Prior, who met him first when serving in his uncle’s 
tavern, addressed two lively epistles in verse to him. What the better 
sort of wits thought of him may be gathered from the references to 
him in Savile’s letters to Rochester. 

I do not find that Catherine of Braganza, who stayed in England some 
seven years after Charles’s death, ever lived at Knowle. 


e ° 


Bridget Noel to her sister, the Countess of Rutland 


After a very troublesom journey we got safe to Ingkens, and 
in my openon it is a very prety plas, for I heard so iell a caretur 
of it, that I am surprised to find it half so good a hous as it is. 
Here is noe body with my Lady Fancher but my cosen Ann, and 
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Mistres Margit Fancher. My Lady tells us it is very esey to goe 
up to town and see a play and come down at night. The way is 
very good between Ingkens and London. My Lord Exeter meet 
us at Barnad and my Lady sent to desire us to dine with her in 
town, so that we went from Barnad in Lord Exeter’s cotch, and 
was sett down at M's Kings... . We went ina hakeny cotch to 
Mr. Cops, and I bought a black manto of a waved silk and lined it 
with black velvet, and black velvet bodys and petcot to it, and 
black fringes round the petcot. I have bought a sett for my hedd, 
and slevs and rufels which cost me five pound, but it is not of the 
fine sort that is worn with gouns, for there is noe suts made of the 
sort for the hed, it being so very deare, I had a shape for a goun 
brought me by Ms Muels, the prise of it was five pound, without 
the slevs and rufels, and tuker, and pass. My sister Pen has 
bought a black velvet lining for her fine manto, which she makes 
into a night gown, and she has bought a carlet and silver petcot, 
which cost 35 shelens a yard, and fringes round it. Sister Noel has 
bought a night gown and petcot of a very prity silk of black and 
gould, and carelet ; the pris is 22 and 20 shelens a yard, and it is 
lined with black velvet. I am told that they wayr petcots of the 
same as they make the linens of. Coelerd night gowns is mutch 
worn, for few waers black. I am wondered at for buying a black 
petcot, for they say black mantos is worn, but colerd petcots with 
the mantos. My Lady Exeter was in a black cloth gown, but it 
was coot in strips and set uppon black latstreng. I never saw my 
Lady luke so well as she dos now ; she was to go to play at bassett 
with the Prences, it being the last night she plad at cards tell 
after Crismos. ‘The King and Quen goes to San James tell after 
twell day, and I heare there is to be noe more balls till after that 
time. It is reported Lord Manchester is to be mared very 
sudenly to M* Cotteler, and Lord Notengam is to marry M* 
Hatton, and Lord Hatton gives her 12 thousand pounds porshang, 
which in my openon is a great dell for Lord Notengam, being 
he has a son, and a dafter. 


Postscript.—It was reported in Town that I lost a thousand 
pownd of the maer’s match. 


Dec. 19 [1685]. 
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Mary, Princess of Orange, to Lady Mary Forester 


I was very sorry to find by your leter Lady Mary Forester that 
you had at last taken the resolutione of going into England so 
soon, for when Mr. Forester was heer he spoke as if it wear yet in 
dispute, and I had bin very glad your conserns and your condition 
woud have permited you to stay longer since I have learnt to know 
you to well to be willing to louse you quite, and I coud now chid 
you for haveing bin so good humoured when you wear hear, but 
that your grave leter makes me think that I am writing to that 
sober Lady M. Forester I once knew at the Hague, if you had 
allways bin seen at the basset table making al pios and wanting an 
interpreter to ask for what you won you might have gone away 
allmost without being mist, but since you have been at Loo work- 
ing and walking and ramping, you must not wonder if I shoud 
have bin very glad to have found you still at the Hague for all you 
deceived me so much as you really did when we play’d at hide and 
seek in the little wood, if I had then known your conditione you 
had never got the reputation of as good a walker as myself, at 
least we had never pased ditches as we did togethere, but I am very 
glad it has suxceeded so well and hope you will get well into 
Englande and have a good deliverence which I think is the best 
wish can be made you now and that I do very seriously, if there 
be anything in this leter that is not so ’tis because I think I know 
you so good humord and so litle formal that you will bear with it, 
and I hope you have learnt to know me enough to believe tho’ I 
can make no compliments that no body can wish you better or 
will be more glad of an ocatione of shewing the esteem I have for 
you by actions as well as words then I, Marie. 


Loo, Oct. 29 [1685]. 


Mary, Princess of Orange, to Lady Mary Forester 


Tho’ I am very slow in ansereing leters yet I hope Lady Mary 
Forester will not believe hers is lesse welcome to me for not 
haveing assured her of it soner. I was extreamly delighted with 
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all the news you write me, but as every thing is but nine days 
wonder so I hope strange mariages will now be laid asside to make 
rome for some new marvells therefore I dare say not spake of such 
old things for fear of seeming as old fashioned as they, yet the 
Bishop of Oxford’s death has not hapend so long ago but that I 
may say I hope he has seen his epitaph, or known himself enough 
to repent and disapoint the joy of the divin. 
I don’t love wedings of people I am not acquainted with, yet 
I shall wish my self at Lord Morpeth’s to see how you woud behave 
yourself, I phansie that imployment will not become you unlesse 
you woud put on a forehead cloath like Lady Danby, to which if 
you will ad a good large mufler so as to hide your face you might 
pass for as old a lady as she and then you may give instructions 
with authority. I have bin but once in the litle wood where we 
playd at hide and seek since I came hithere, the ill wethere will 
not suffer much walking, but I never go there without rememb- 
ring how you ventured your great belly, big enough for you to 
brag of as long as you live, I believe there’s anothere a coming by 
this time, I expect if it be so you shoud be grown impudent 
enough to let me know it in your next letter for I never knew 
any body being ashamed after one child, I am sorry there are no 
wedings heer, when my maids marry I intend to act Lady 
exactly I warrante they shall know the matrimony by heart and 
anssere to all with an audible voice, but for want of some such 
mater I must end my leter, do me the justice to believe I shall 
ever have all the esteem for you that you can desire. Marie. 


Loo. April 15 [1688]. 
The words in italics have been erased, probably by Lady Mary. 


Lord Fauconberg to Lord Belasyse 


Whilst your hours are spent with variety of entertainments 
and novelties, ever delighting (that pleasing appetite of knowledge) 
curiosity, I enjoy a reposedness, not unlike (my conversation) that 
of the dead, which if you will admit this definition of happiness 
(that is, the resting and quieting of our minds in the fruition of 
good, convenient and agreable to our nature) and not as sensualists 
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state it to consist (in the full and constant satisfaction of their 
senses) may vie for a true felicity with city, court orcamp. Your 
diversions are like the hay and stubble the Apostle speaks of, 
easily lighted by every spark of pleasure, make only a short blaze 
and go out again, whereas my books afford me entertainments 
like the Psalmist’s oil of gladness, and though they raise not so 
glaring and so sharp a flame of joy yet they entertain it in a more 
equal and durable temper. Tell me if to find wit in poetry, in 
philosophy profoundness, in mathematics acuteness, in history 
wonder of events, in divinity supernatural light and holy devotion, 
would not ravish any with delight ; add to all these, that summum 
bonum, a quiet mind. Whether it be the Spanish interest to make 
a peace with France and assist the House of Austria, whether the 
Muscovites and Cossacks be joined with the Swede, or whether 
the French ought much to rejoice at their great success, are cases 
dare not approach this sanctuary of peace: who gets the treasure 
of Chelsey, who the pleasure of Newport house, who dances well, 
or who lays secret mines to blow up another though himself may 
succeed, troubles not me. Hence I can discover how all that live 
in public are tossed in these waves and pity them. That con- 
tentment I enjoy, Dioclesian and Charles the 5th bought with 
the price of their empires, ’tis that Papinian petitioned for under 
Antoni[n]us and which under Nero was desired by that senten- 
tious Seneca, who was enviously accustomed to cry out, prebet 
somnos casa securos, and in this sense every sequestered place (though 
built by the hands of T'asso or Ariosto) may be termed a cottage, 
generally working this pleasing effect upon the inhabitants by 
freeing them from tumults, vices and discontents. ‘To live retired 
was ever safe and to studious minds never unpleasant, but now by 
so much the better as the world is worse. It is a happiness not 
to be witness of the mischief of the times nor liable to the allure- 
ments of common evils which of necessity must either vex or infect 
us. Thus you see with Aisop’s country mouse I undervalue all 
change of condition can be offered me in this age, wanting only 
for the completing my happiness a success to these endeavours of 
drawing your inclinations hither, for which my passionate concerns 
would make me still persist, but, they tell me, I shall lose the post 
if I make my letter any longer; this is equally my misery and your 
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good fortune, for as it deprives me of the contentment to enter- 
tain time with you, so it doth free you from divers impertinent 
speeches, wherewith happily you would otherwayes have been 
importuned by your humble servant. 


[Before 1689.] 


Though he became a Privy Councillor to Charles II, this philosophical 
and parenthetical Lord Fauconberg was Cromwell’s son-in-law, 
having married his eldest daughter Mary, of whom Bishop Burnet 
wrote that she was “‘ a wise and worthy woman, more likely to have 
maintained the post ”—of Protector—* than either of her brothers, 
according to a saying that went of her, that those who wore the 
breeches deserved petticoats better, but if those in petticoats had 
been in breeches they would have held faster.” 

Lord Belasyse was Fauconberg’s uncle, a Cavalier and a Catholic. 


Bevil Skelton to his sister, Mrs Windsor 


I wrote to you from Dover as I was ready to embark; which 
I did on Tuesday morning three of the clock, but had not been 
an hour at sea before we were pursued by a vessel full of the 
Dover rabble who had an intent to plunder us, if not to murder 
us, and had we not been well resolved they had gained their point, 
but after two hours’ dispute side by side, with matches lighted and 
pistols cocked expecting who should fire first, they finding nothing 
was to be had without blows left us, and we sailed on our way, 
but by a contrary wind were forced on Tuesday afternoon into 
Dunkirk, where the governor received us kindly and treated us 
nobly, and the next day lent us his coaches to this place, where I 
am necessitated to stay for a conveniency to carry me to Paris, which 
I hope to have to-morrow, and in seven days after shall be at 
home ; I am here with the Duke de Charrot, the governor, who 
is very kind to me. The Duchess of Norfolk is also in town and 
some few English. Our Court is at St. Germains, where their 
Majesties were most kindly received by the King of France, and 
all possible demonstrations of love and friendship shewed by that 
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King. He has sent unto the Queen’s closet six thousand pistoles 
for her pocket money and all sorts of stuffs, silks, brocades and 
other gallantries for ladies, and has settled fifty thousand crowns 
a month for the maintenance of our King’s family, which is all I 
can tell you from hence, but that I am heartily glad to be here in 
safety with my two sons, who present their duties to you. 


Postscript.—My son has a saddle and holsters of mine which I 
would have sent me by the first opportunity. The Duchess of 
Norfolk tells me that the Queen has commanded my wife to stay 
with her at St Germains. 


Catals. ‘Fan. 4-14, 1688-9. 


Bevil Skelton, during his short life a staunch and active Jacobite, 
followed James II and Mary of Modena into exile; and here describes 
their reception in France. 


A letter of Henry Savile’s famous brother’s. Halifax was a man of 
unrivalled political acumen, as his admirable writings show, and it 
is interesting to find him here not only hitting off a permanent 
characteristic of his countrymen—‘“ which still continueth to 
dispose us to resist with all our might everything that could bring 
us to a perfect peace and settlement ””—but also anticipating 
Cowper, or rather Churchill; for the pious poet’s apostrophe 
to England—‘“ with all thy faults I love thee still”—is a flag- 
rant plagiarism from the disreputable satirist. 


The Marquess of Halifax to Sir William Trumbull 


I have not had the good fortune to receive the letters you men- 
tion in your last for which I return my thanks, with the assurance 
that next to the pleasure of seeing so good a friend the welcomest 
thing to me is to hear from him. I do not wonder that after the 
stay you have already made in Turkey your thoughts begin to 
lean towards England, which with all its faults is your own country 
still, and though whenever you come, you will find the scene 
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changed in one kind, yet you will not find our nature altered, 
which still continueth to dispose us to resist with all our might 
everything that could bring us to a perfect peace and settlement. 
I could entertain you with my adventures in Plt., where I live in 
a perpetual state of hostility with some public-spirited men, who 
out of their abundant zeal thought fit to direct the greatest part 
of their anger against me, which after I had resisted in such a 
manner that they could fasten nothing upon me and that I had 
shewed the world that their powder was spent in vain, the Plt. 
being prorogued and afterwards dissolved, thought fit to deliver my 
seal up to the King, to shew first how little I valued a place for its 
own sake, and then to prevent any prejudice to the Govt. by an 
objection men might make to my being in it, so that when you 
return you will find me at more liberty to enjoy your neighbour- 
hood at Ealing, except, which is not unlikely, that you should be 
engaged in some employment that will not allow you the enter- 
tainment of your garden. I find the King disposed to gratify 
you in what you desire as to your return, and my Lord of Shrews- 
bury, I do not doubt, will promote it, so that a year hence, if it 
is lawful in this uncertain world to look so far before us, we may 
hope to see you, and I hope you will believe that in all your list of 
friends none will embrace you with more satisfaction than etc. 


Lonpon. Fed. 14, 1689[-go]. 


CHAPTER VI 
1689—1720 


Viscount Irwin to his Wife 


My prety Dear penny, I wonder whate deversion you can find 
at Baraby among my old ants who are as mannolcolly as the Devill ; 
hier is no news in toune but of a woman house husband was hangd 
the other day. She begde the body of the sherriffe and put him 
in a coffing aftur he was cut doune and caried him about this 
toune to several taverns and perticulerly to Lockets wher she 
cald for a pinte siack and drunk to him and kis him and cried her 
Hary was hangd and what a sad thing it uas to have her dear 
Hary hangd and great dele of such stuff, and the justes of peace 
was forst to take the body from her and bary it. 


Fan. 31 [? 1694-5]. 


Edward, Lord Ingram, to “fohn Roades, at 
Temple Newsam 


I am very wery well and think Eaton very easy scholl. I am 
shure one cannot offend without they be meare rakes indeed. Iam 
so well plact that I shall be in the fourth form this Whitsuntide, 
Christmas is the fardest, and if I had had the good fortune to have 
learnt the right Greek grammer I might have been in it by Easter. 
When you go to see my brothers you must tell my brother Arthur 
that I will write to him ere long. I pray you to acquaint Mr. 
Herbert how well I am plact. 

Eaton. Fed. 9 [about 1698]. 

8 


7 
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This cheerful schoolboy was the son and heir of the writer of the letter 
which precedes it, and it will be observed, in justification of his 
self-complacency, that he already spelt better than his father. He 
in turn became Viscount Irwin, as did four of his eight brothers 
after him. His mother, “‘ my prety Dear penny,” lived till she 
was ninety-three, and not only survived her husband for more than 
sixty years but saw the deaths of all her many sons. 

I place here, though far out of its chronological order, another Eton 
boy’s letter. 


Thomas Frankland to his father, Admiral 
Frankland 


Dear Papa, I hope that you received my letter safe, and that I 
shall sometimes have a letter from you, to know [how] you all do 
at Kirby. Iam quite well and in very good spirits. I was out at 
a badger baiting last night, out on Eaton Common; we worried 
one to death almost, with the dogs; then turned out another 
which was very big and huge, it was as huge as the twenty moons. 
At last it broke its cord and we ran it about a mile over hedges 
and ditches and gates and stiles, and finished our sport at eight 
o’clock, and did not kill it, but it is to be hunted to-day again 
with a pack of hounds, and is to be ten minutes before them, 
which sport I shall not have the pleasure to see, for none but the 
fifth and sixth form boys go to it. My watch is very well and 
goes always exactly by Eaton clock. I am making a bottle of 
cowslip wine, and go every day out of bounds for to fetch cow- 
slips ; it goes on very well and I intend to keep it till Barthol- 
emewtide, and cork it up close, and by that time it will [be] 
extremely good. Pray give my love to all my sisters and give 
them a kiss all round for me. I hope mama will not be affronted 
with my not having mentioned her before sisters, but indeed I had 
quite forgot, and to make her amends, tell her that little trampery 
boy is quite well. 


Postscript.—I am extremely glad to see that Nan is so much 
improved in her writing as to be able to write a letter. 


[Eron.] Tuesday, April 21, 1761. 
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The Countess of Rutland to her husband 


I was last night at Kensington, my dear Lord, alltho my cold 
yett is farr from being gone, and I received so great a honour from 
his Majesty, who, ’tis said, is observed to not talk much to ladys, 
that I cannot miss acquainting you with it, who was extremely 
concerned in both the conferrances his Majesty and I had. As 
soon as he came out into the gallery from his own apartment, he 
found a crowd of compainy of both sexes, and the Ducthes of 
Somersett, Ormond, Queensbrough and myself talking together 
just by the card tabel and his chaire, so he made his legs to all the 
ladys, and everyone that played took their stoolls, which was the 
three Ducthes I have named, Lady Arlington, Lady Barramore, 
Lord Feversham, Lord Rumney, Lord Albermall, and Mr Boucher 
that dealt and the King called to me and told me he did not ask 
me now to play becaus I refussed it before, but asked if I never 
played at that or no other game at card. I told him I had played 
at Bassett when the Queen was alive and commanded me, and it 
was a silver tabel, but [a] gold one was to deep for the ill luck I 
generally had. ‘Then he asked me how you had your ill health, 
and said he hard [you] had not injoyed it extrem well, which he 
was sory for. So I was forced to draw nearer his chair, and stand 
betwen the Ducthes of Somersett stooll and it, and told the King 
that indeed you had bine so offten ill that you had never stirred 
from home these severall years, which was the reason you could 
not pay your duty to him as you would eles have done. He said 
he thought Bellvoyr semed to stand not only very finely but 
healthfully, and asked if you had no thoughts of coming to it 
agane. So I said I hard you had, and thus the first conferrance 
ended, and affter his playing a litel at the gold tabel he rise and 
went to goe to the orther tabels, as he allways dus, so I gave back 
to mack the King’s way, and presed the ladys behind to do so to, 
which the King seeing said it was ‘No mater, my Lady Rutland, 
for I can come over the stool,’ so strid over it and when [he] came 
just by me stopped and told I looked mighty well, and that since 
he coud not see you which he shud have bine very glad to have 
done, he was mightyly pleased to see me, and asked how long I 
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had bine in Toun, and told me I was so grat a stranger he hopeed 
I would not leve them, as he termed it, quickly. I told the King 
I did not know whether I shoud have had or no that honour and 
good fortune I then had of speaking to him myself, but that if I 
had I had your pertickeler command to give him your humble 
duty, and assure him he had no subject whatsoever had more duty 
for him, was more devouted to his intrest, and prayed more for 
his prosperitty and long life, than your self, and that you had sent 
your tow sons to do him all the servis they coud and testifie the 
sinceritty of yours and ther loyellty, as I hoped they didso. Upon 
which he told me he was extremely satisfied with it, and took it 
very kindly all I had told him, and since I had done that, desiered 
I would take the trobel upon me to give you back his thanks when 
I writt, and return you his complements, which was his own words. 

Whill all this passed between us, I coud hear a world of the 
crowd, who knew me not, ask ‘ who is she, what is she, that the 
King takes such nottice of and looks so pleased all the whill he 
talks to?” and abundance that did know me asked what his 
Majesty and I could find to talk of so long. I told them it was 
fine speeches of civellity on both sides, and severall spoack allso 
to Dolly of it, who went with me to Kensington, and was very 
fine, and to-day in a visit to Mrs Cheetwine, she said it was observed 
by all that the King looked brisker and pleaseantr when he was 
doing me that honour amongst so much compainy than had bine 
seen to do of sum time. 

The Duke of Norfolk dyed sudenly a Wensday of his sleeping, 
tho the day before was at a race at Bansteed Down. Bap went 
yesterday for Newmarkett, and Lord Roos to-day. 


Postscript.—I desire to miss not a Kensington day if ther be 
more then next. 


Thursday night (April, 1701). 


DOr G29 teh) 2 0 gI 


Richard Steele to Colonel Rivet 


I am very glad to hear you are so well pleased in the country. 
As to the civil or military affairs, I can answer nothing, for I have 
not since I saw you regarded anything but two or three excellent 
authors in a very agreeable solitude on the river Thames. At 
the other end of the house my landlady teaches girls to read, make 
bone-lace, and a curtsy; but I this minute hear my man Will 
repeating to her out of Alexander the Great:—’Tis Beauty 
calls and Glory leads the way. When the miller, our neigh- 
bour hard by, drank a pot with me last night, my landlady 
told his wife that she had seen gentry, perhaps as well as another, 
but never the like of her lodger, for his very man was as pretty 
a well-spoken gentleman as ever she saw. Some of her scholars 
are a little too tall to be looked at with the indifference that 
I would be master of were I able, though she sends ’em in 
to me now and then upon a very hard word, I suppose that I 
may at once see their breeding and their learning. You enquire 
about Black Moll. There’s no guessing at women, for nature, 
who knew it in us to be inclined to delude ’em, has armed ’em with 
a natural cunning; but my method is this. I have the intimatest 
acquaintance she has in the world wholly in my interests, and 
whom she does not understand to be at all known to me. ‘This 
person carries her down to Greenwich, where en passant in the 
park, on a bench, or some such accident, they are to fall into 
acquaintance with my sister, who is now there. When they are 
very well together, which you’ll own to be probable, things will 
come so oddly about that I all this while am this gentlewoman’s 
own brother. But however this succeeds I shall I hope pay my 
debts with my play, and then in spite of Delia, be very easy, for 
whatever I may tell her, nothing can really make my heart ache 
but a dun, from which Lord deliver you and your most obedient 


servant. 


WanpsworTtH. Seépt. 2, 1701. 


Of the intrigue which Steele here obscurely proposes there seems to be 
no other record. ‘The play to which he refers was Te Funeral, 


his first comedy. 
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The Duchess of Marlborough to Sir W. illiam 
Trumbull 


’Tis plain you live in the country by your writing to me to 
ask a favour of the Queen, to whom I never have the honour to 
speak of anything but what concerns my own offices, and in that 
I can’t prevail to recommend according to custom, all which is 
compassed by the black ingratitude of Mrs Masham, a woman 
that I took out of a garret and saved from starving and all her 
family, but such great things as warrants for venison is in my 
power, and whatever is so you may command from your faithful 
humble servant. 


Sr James’s, Nov. 13 [? 1707]. 


Lady Marow to her daughter, Lady Kay 


It is the only inconvenience here, that I cannot answer my 
letters so soon as at London, where I was on Monday, and returned 
again at night. I think I have bought you a pretty fan. I am 
sure it is a genteel one, and hope you will like it; the handker- 
chiefs are little worn at present, so I have bought you a palatine, 
which I think very handsome, and what all the fashionable people 
wear. The red ribbon I hope you will like, because I do. The 
genteelest ladies, with fine laced heads, go much without ribbon. 
Mr Green promised to send the shoes; if Thomas can get them, 
they will, and the other things, be sent this day.... Lady 
Yarbrough wonderful cheerful and said Sir Thomas was well, 
sang the ballad ‘ You see at Derby,’ which I did not send you, 
because I thought you would see it there or at Offchurch, she 
talked oddly I thought about you and said you must come to 
town and board in a place where some Countess had lived and 
boarded, .. . Sir Robert Worsley and Lady in town, lie at 
Mrs. Herbert’s. Lady Worsley so ill after a miscariage that she 
is with her cousin Herbert for advice, Sir Robert going into the 
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Isle of Wight, where he has a house, and returns again to my 
Lady, who I will see before she leaves London if I can. Poor 
Lady Orrery keeps her bed still. Lady Stanhope in Town this 
4 months, not yet brought to bed. The Town very empty and 
sickly. We was at Lady Belongs, where was the lover and much 
company and brother Bed[ingfeld] who is much yours. Mrs. 
Bedingfeld prettier than ever. Lady Den saith a lover and 
three thousand a year, as it is said Sir Francis has, is a great advan- 
tage to a young lady’s beauty. The wedding will be quickly. 
Last Sunday the Duke of Buck[ingham] and b[rother] Bed- 
[ingfeld] went to Tonbridge to see the Duchess who is very well. 
Duchess of Queensborough there and Mrs Higgins with her. 
Lady Effingham at Tonbridge all go as airy as ever. Lady 
Craven and cousin Trollop here and say so many kind things of 
you and to you, that I love them. Both look very well and tell 
me old Mrs. Matthews is dead, and that Dr. Byrch has buried his 
lady of the small-pox. 


TurnHAM Green. Aug. 12, 1708. 


Lady Marow to Lady Kay, “at Westgate 


House, in Bath” 


Some say Lord Peterborough has been in private conference 
with her Majesty, who is come from Windsor in order to go to 
Paul’s, being Wednesday. Dixon says the Queen looks well, the 
Prince ill, Lady Derby’s old lodgings are fitting up for Mrs. Massum 
against her lying-in. Last Thursday was Mrs. Bedingfeld married 
to Sir Francis Anderton, Lady Westmoreland at the wedding. 
She was married in white damask, with silver troley on the petti- 
coat, much silver ribbon, which was cut in pieces for favours, else 
none. Lady Belong gives her a thousand pound—six hundred in 
money, and four hundred in clothes; which brother Bedingfeld saith 
if he had he durst not undertake to discharge all with that sum, 
linen, lace, etc., so very fine and rich. On Sunday, Lady Denbigh 
and I went to wish joy. Lady Belong’s house, where they was 
married, is within a stone’s throw of this place, so we did partake 
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of the fine music, which, for a day or two, was very constant. 
The bride when we went was in a glorious gold stuff, with the 
finest natural flowers I ever saw upon the gold, a French stuff and 
not in the least, considering the richness, superfine laced. . . head 
and ruffles. The bridegroom fine, very fine. . . bride very hand- 
some, and the bridegroom very well. We found much company 
there, and more men than women, Lord Duke of Ormond, Lord 
Rochester, etc. On Monday next this pretty bride goes with her 
husband into Lancashire, and brother Bedingfield goes as far as 
Puckington with them. I hear the Duke of Ormond set forward 
for Bath on Monday next. Mrs. Eyers has married herself to a 
nonconformist minister that has nothing either in money or land. 


Aug. 19, 1708. 


Lady Marow to Lady Kay 


Friday last I went to town, dined with Lady Harpur, where I 
met Mr. Harding and the Vice-Chamberlain ; they had been in 
town about a week; we drank your health, and the Vice invited 
us all to dinner to his new lodgings in St. James’s, which are fine 
and neatly furnished. Lord Chamberlain and Lady Kent met 
us there. A noble treat we had, all things rare and finely got, 
charming wine which was brought to us with ice, and without. 
Lady Kent and Harpur tells me of a fine bed at Gebars for the 
King of Portugal. Chairs and hangings comes to nine thousand 
pounds, as they say ; they would have had me go to see it, but I 
did not, having business. Curtains, vallence, and bases, the finest 
gold stuff was ever seen, with natural flowers, so fine upon it, as if 
it was done with a needle; the lyning, a rich silver stuff and 
flowers, very fine on that, and agreeable to the outside. The 
headboard, tester, and quilt, some say scarlet satin, others white ; 
but all say, the richest embroidery of gold upon it, and in the 
finest pattern was ever beheld ; rich gold lace on the curtains, &c., 
and great ropes of gold, with rich tassels to draw the curtains by. 
From the Vice-Chamberlain’s I went to see Mrs, Fynch, she ill 
of the spleen. Lady Worsley has painted a pretty fire screen, 
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and presented her with; and, notwithstanding her ill-natured 
distemper, she was very diverting—Mrs, Fynch I mean. Lady 
Worsley, and Sir Robert, are with Mrs. Herbert at Westminster. 
I see them, and my Lady told me she saw the harness for the King 
of Portugal for eight horses which are worth abundance, being 
all covered with crimson velvet, and richly embroidered with gold. 
Kind Lady Harpur brought me hither on Sunday evening, she 
goes out of town to Lady Kent’s to-morrow, and so for Calke. 
The Town saith Lord Pembroke will now marry and have set 
him three ladies :—-Lady Falkland, Lady Shovell, and Lady 
Arundel. Lady Shovell being told of it, replied she had lately 
married a daughter to Sir Something Marsham, and had given her 
fifteen thousand pound down, and promised twenty thousand 
more at her death, therefore was disabled for marrying men, 
looking chiefly at the fortune. 


‘TurNHAM GREEN. ug. 26, 1708. 


Sir ‘fohn Perceval to his cousin, Elizabeth Southwell 


You have obliged me extremely, dear cousin, in lending me 
your harpischord, which I will take extraordinary care of, and 
return safe to you when you come back. I am glad that will be 
soon, for the country cannot be agreeable this filthy weather, and 
we want you up. We should have languished for want of diver- 
sion but for Othello, which drew all the stragglers in town to- 
gether, and our number was greater than [imagined. It was there 
I had an opportunity of seeing what gave me as much concern 
as the very play itself, I mean a flat insensibility in every lady, as 
if tenderness were no longer a virtue in your sex, whereas I own 
freely, had not Desdemona been very ugly, I had certainly pulled 
out my handkerchief. I can remember when the ladies were 
better natured; now, like Dutchwomen, they can talk of in- 
different things at a time when the tenderest passions of their 
whole frame are called upon. But whether they affect to have it 
thought they have none, or whether the war and the multitude 
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of officers has at long run infused a more soldierlike genius, or 
whether they have in earnest lost all feeling, for long use will 
produce that effect, I leave to others to determine ; meanwhile 
I declare that they who cannot be moved at Othello’s story so 
artfully worked up by Shakespeare, and justly played by Betterton, 
are capable of marrying again before their husbands are cold, 
of trampling on a lover when dying at their feet, and are fit to 
converse with tigers only. There will be another trial of them 
this night at Hamlet. 


Lonpon. Sept. 20, 1709. 


Yet another Sir John Perceval, though he was not to remain so, being 
created in 1715 Lord Perceval, of Burton, co. Cork, and eventually 
Earl of Egmont. He was a politician and helped to found the 
colony of Georgia, but this letter to his cousin shows him an amateur 
of the arts and, like the one which follows, as possessing strong 
views about women. His second letter is the first of a long corres- 
pondence which passed between him and Berkeley, afterwards 
Bishop of Cloyne, the famous philosopher. Only the beginnings 
of that correspondence are printed in the Commission’s report, 
but the whole of it has been published, under the editorship of Mr 
Benjamin Rand, and makes a very attractive book. The Earl of 
Egmont’s diary, which is of great interest, has also been published 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 


Sir Sohn Perceval to George Berkeley 


I would have acknowledged your kind letter sooner but for a 
cold and toothache, which keeps me still to my chamber. It was 
kind in several respects, but chiefly for reminding me how precious 
time is, and for furnishing me with an excuse for early rising 
against the time I marry, it is no improper caution to a young man 
bedded for a constancy to a pretty woman, as she shall be who I 
wed, or my eyes shall cheat me. Marriage is a voluntary con- 
finement, which I desire to make as agreeable as possible, the rather 
because it is confinement for life. I therefore would have my 
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room well pitched and very clean, not one that had been lain in 
before, but fresh, new and fashionable, otherwise the world would 
say I chose my lodging for cheapness or wanted judgment. So 
much for the walls. As to the furniture, I cannot so well tell 
what I would have as what I would not, it being easier to say what 
displeases than what one likes, besides we are more constant in 
our aversions than our pleasures. I would have no Latin sen- 
tences embroidered on my hanging, like the narrow closets of 
great ladies, who affect to be esteemed learned ; neither should I 
like it of a changeable colour, for fear sometimes I should not 
know my room, nor should I desire it finely flowered or wrought 
with smart repartees, but plain, even and of one colour. I would 
have no pictures that should ruffle my mind with the ideas of 
storms and tempests, thunder or showers of rain, nor any repre- 
sentation of battles, civil wars, or domestic strifes, no Socrates 
and his wife, no Hooker turning the spit while his wife corrects 
him with her ladle, nor anything suggesting resistance to the 
higher powers, but Portia swallowing live coals on Brutus’ flight, 
Petus and Arria, Sybilla, wife of Robert of Normandy, and such 
instances of conjugal affection. Nudities I banish for the story 
you told me of Lesley. In short, I must not have a thought of 
lewdness, foppery, affectation, or anything defective in my fur- 
niture, which so abounds in almost all the rooms I see. And so I 
leave this subject, only I must return to the walls, and tell you they 
shall not be plastered and painted as is everywhere the fashion in 
France, and begins to be so in England, nor must (but here all 
allegory fails me) my wife be red-haired. When I have found a 
room to my mind you may expect to hear I keep much at home. 
As to the employment of my time, I am resolved not to be alto- 
gether idle, but as well as I can inform myself of our Constitution, 
no study being so proper for a gentleman to know, as the measure 
of his obedience and the length of their power who rule. 

Which subject of government leads me to acquaint you that 
very lately there is published a small octavo by one Higden, 
lately a non-juror, but now convinced of his error. It has the 
reputation of being well put together, and to have wrought good 
effects on many of that party. The argument is that oaths ought 


to be taken to kings de facto as readily as if they reigned de jure, 
G 
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which he proves not only from reason, but shows it to be the spirit 
of our Constitution from Common and Statute Law, the Rolls 
of Parliament, and the opinions of many eminent judges. Lastly, 
he proves this doctrine to be consistent with the opinion of our 
Church, with Scripture, and the practice of the Jews and ancient 
Christians. If this book has fallen in your way you will oblige 
me with your sentiments of it. The title is 4 View of the English 
Constitution, &Sc., by W. Higden. 


Lonpon. Oct. 6, 1709. 


‘ohn Talman to his father, William Talman, to be 
left with Mr Apprice in Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury 


Last Monday I had an entertainment which is the talk of the 
town. In a scene in one of the rooms was a compliment to 
Cardinal Ottoboni and the Pope, who both know of it; the 
Cardinal sent the next day one of his chamberlains to thank me ; 
I had the best musick in Rome composed on purpose, and a poem 
of above four hundred verses composed for this occasion in praise 
of arts and commending sevral persons there present, who were all 
the top virtuosi in Rome both for learning and arts. ‘There was 
the chief painter, architect, sculptor, medalist, &c. in Rome, with 
some of the most eminent persons for learning. ‘The Prince of 
the Academy was my Lord Cornbury. There were in all four 
rooms adorned; the first table which had sixteen persons was 
covered all over with sweet flowers forming a fine foldage with my 
Lord’s arms in the midst with sevral other compliments all in 
flowers; the room was full of scenes illuminated and hung with 
festones of myrtle and flowers. Round the room were twelve 
heads painted representing Vitruvius, Fabius the painter, Glycon 
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the sculptor ; opposite were Palladio, Rafael and Bonarota; on 
another side Inigo Jones, Fuller and Pierce; at the upper part 
were Horace the poet, Rossius the comedian and Ismenia a singer, 
with abundance of mottos in Latin and Italian &c. When the 
company had observed all they retired into another room where 
they were entertained with fine musick. In the mean time the 
plan of flowers was taken away and a fine triumph set on the table 
with all sorts of sweetmeats, and the hot meats all round, evry 
dish having variety of ornaments about it ; all things being ready 
the company sate down at two tables near twenty-six, besides many 
in my bed chamber, the whole number with attendants was forty- 
three. At the end of the hot supper I drank to my Lord a health 
to arts in the famous liquor of Hypocrass, which was in a flask 
finely adorned with festones and gilding; each helped himself, 
during which a famous English trompet sounded a soft air; then 
one at the lower end of the table began the Queen’s health to my 
Lord in richly perfumed Rosoli during which the trompet sounded 
a martial air, then the poet desired his Lordship (who was then 
called the Prince of the Academy) to retire into the next room to 
hear his composition in praise of arts, which ended there was a 
symphony of musick and singing, then the trompet sounded in 
my bed chamber, at which all went that way where they saw at 
the end of a walk of cyprus trees a fine picture representing all the 
arts &c. with proper mottos ; it was illuminated with forty lamps ; 
from hence they went into the former room where the table was 
covered anew with all sorts of fruit and sweetmeats both dry and 
wet with a triumph in evry dish, on each plate was also a triumph, 
and in the middle three large triumphs in praise of England 
adorned with painted figures; the side board was adorned with 
painted figures, dishes and vases; nor were there wanting silver 
dishes wrought with history with other curiositys; there were 
above eighty plates and dishes of silver. Aboundance of parti- 
culars I leave out because I intend to have it all drawn in proper 
colours and I shall make an exact description ; this entertainment 
cost me 15). sterling. I do not ask to be paid extraordinary, but 
if you please to send me 20. free of exchange Ile make an other 
when I leave Rome next April which shall be ten times finer. 
Evry body was mightily pleased, they stayed with me eight hours 
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till broad day and drank above fifty flasks, there were eight sorts of 
wine. 


Postscript.—Three parcels of drawings are on the road. Just 
now the Cardinal sent his chamberlain to carry away the drawing 
of the scene for him to see it. 


Rome. ‘Fume 6, 1711. 


Both the Talmans were people of some note in the artistic world of 
their day, and the reputation of the elder has survived to ours. He 
was the architect of Chatsworth and made alterations at Hampton 
Court. The son was the first director of the Society of Antiquaries. 


The Duchess of Montagu to the Duke of Montagu 


I was in hopes I should have heard from you by this time; 
I want to know how you do; and if you have settled the family. 
I desire, when my money is paid, that you will let me know before 
you send it. I have been here but three or four days, and I begin 
to be tired, but I hope it will mend, for I have seen nothing yet 
but people that I think very disagreeable. 

The Duke of Berwick says he will carry us to see some of the 
fine places soon, and I wish he would begin. His Duchess looks 
like a very ill-humoured woman, and I think not better bred than 
we are in England. I made myself as French as I could the 
moment I came, but they wear such loads of red, and powder, 
that it is impossible for me to come up to that, so I believe I might 
as well have done nothing. It is really true that if you would 
put a piece of scarlet cloth upon the whole side of your face, it 
would be exactly as they are. ‘Then their hair is as short and as 
curled as Cab’s, powdered as white as snow, with a yellow coarse 
flourished gauze, ruffled round their head; and in the manner 
they sit and talk all at a time, of the beauty of their dress ; indeed, 
I believe they are the most ridiculous people in the world. 

I had writ thus far just as your letter came in, which I give 
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you a thousand thanks for, and upon my word it is the first pleasure 
I have had since I came here. I am sorry the inward man is so 
bad ; I wish to God that, and the case to it, was with me, though 
I think I could not mend it, but the air might. There is no 
smoke here, which, coming from London, I thought very odd, in 
so great a town; but altogether, I am not much pleased. 

I want to know if the Duke of Berwick is reckoned to have a 
great deal of sense. I long to know how you come off with the 
Ministers ; I can’t think they will do anything if they have not 
before the King goes. Cab is mightily mistaken about Godstone, 
for it was really impossible for him to go, but you know, when he 
cries, I am such a fool that I never know what I say. I hope next 
time I write I shall have more to tell you, and I beg I may hear 
from you when you can. I fancy I shall be here a fortnight still 
before I can have seen what I have a mind to. I am now going 
to bed, tired to death, only of myself, for I have done nothing to 
make me so. I wish you could never feel that. 


[Paris.] May 28 [? about 1720]. 


CHAPTER VII 


MATTHEW PRIOR AND HIS CORRESPONDENTS 


If the backward jump from 1720 to 1685 seem abrupt, it is to be 
excused by the conveniency of having together the letters of Matthew 
Prior, the earliest chosen of which was written when he was an 
undergraduate at Cambridge and the latest not three months before, 
as his friend Robert Ingram put it, he was 


called in haste 
From this vile earth to Heaven. 


A large number of Prior’s letters has been discovered by the Com- 
mission’s editors, and a whole substantial volume of the report on 
the manuscripts at Longleat is filled with his correspondence. It 
would be very interesting to see all these, and the many others 
which have been otherwise published, brought together, for, as 
even this small selection serves to show, Prior deserves to rank with 
all but the best of letter-writers. He wrote to his friends with the 
same grace and wit as he displayed in verse. Even his letters to 
ministers, written when he was deep in diplomatic business at the 
Hague or Paris, are lightened with happy touches of humour and 
characterisation. It was not in his nature to be coldly impersonal 
for long. 


Matthew Prior to his aunt, Mrs Katharine Prior 


My neglect, Madam, is but a new occasion for you to exercise 
your goodness on. You, like heaven, can as often return a pardon 
as I give up my repentance ; the truth of which, Madam, be pleased 
to accept as well in honest prose as in bad verse: though, Madam, 
this afflicts my zeal, that the oracle never answers. My religion 
depends much upon faith, and I can tell no more news from my 


heaven than the astrologers from theirs, unless like them I fairly 
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guess at it. I should really be afraid to write did I imagine your 
silence proceeded from your anger. I am extremely willing to 
attribute it to your hatred which you said you had to writing. That 
was in your last letter dated a considerable time ago. I'll swear to 
show both how Your Ladyship abhors pen and paper, and what 
reason I have to complain. If your own goodness will allow me 
one letter a year, after the great satisfaction of hearing how you 
do, let me know if Fenny does fill out grains in ivory pails ; if Mrs. 
Wilson be not still out of humour because her house is not burnt ; 
if Mrs. Watson thinks her windpipe secured by this time, and that 
cribbage of a Sunday night is not Popish doctrine. Now to be 
serious, Madam, with ten thousand thanks for all your favours 
and as many prayers that you would renew them by a letter, wish- 
ing you as much health as a country parson in the dedication of 
his sermon to his patron, I am, etc. 


Aug. 11, 1685. 


Mrs Prior was wife of that uncle who gave Matthew a job in his 
tavern, the Rhenish Wine House in Channel Row, a favourite 
rendezvous of the wits ; where the boy, by turning an ode of Horace 
into English verse, attracted the notice of Dorset and laid the founda- 
tion of his fortune. The ‘‘ bad verse ” mentioned in the letter is 
still extant : at least it is presumably to be identified with the lines 
headed Not writing to K.P., found at Longleat by the late Mr 
Waller and included in his edition (the only complete one) of the 
poet’s works. 


Matthew Prior to Lord Lexington 


I accept my good Lord’s challenge of the 18th December, 
though I think you have too evidently the advantage on your 
side; you and your Abraham are too formidable for so poor 
warriors as] and mine tocope with. When the beautiful Thalestris 
took up arms, ’twas only the conqueror of the world that durst 
oppose her; and Venus in the battle was wounded by Diomedes 
alone, who descended in a right line from about half a dozen of 
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gods. Abraham furnished me with these two fancies, and to show 
me there is a worse poet alive than his master gave me these verses 
for a New Year’s gift. He is foolhardy enough to be fond of 
entering into this defiance, and as Hudibras was incited by Ralpho 
and Don Quixote by Sancho Pancho, so I am pushed by the faith- 
ful, who tells me I must fight, and brings me his opinion in metre, 
as Your Lordship will see it in his own hand if you please to turn 
over from my poor prose. 


What glory is’t for you to maul 

Poor Consul Kick, or old Sir Paul? 

Such easy conquests but upbraid ye. 

Come, charge your guns, lead up your men! 
Dubb! Dubb! tantara! to Vienne, 
To bang this formidable lady. 
In true heroics ’twill be held 
Much less to gain a vulgar field 

Than to be beat in such a quarrel ; 

And whilst our black and blue can show 
What hand it was to give the blow, 

We would not change our thumps for laurel. 
Perhaps they to their force may joyn 
Famars, that Swiss that fights for coyn, 

Or to their Abram add their Davers : 
However, we shall give ’em those 
Who shall return them guids for guos. 

A clear stage only and no favours, 

Our Pierre shall hold their Peanman tight, 
As soon as he can read and write. 
And if Cuz meddles in the matter, 
We have a lovely she ally 
(But ace ; that’s ’twixt you and I) 
Shall strip her stays off and have at her. 


I dare not sustain Abram’s rhodomontade. I own I am a 
coward in nature, and so far from being able to take up the cudgels 
against your Abraham and her party, that I ask her pardon for the 
liberty on my half, and am with all respect Her Ladyship’s most 
obedient and most humble servant. 


Tue Hacur. Fan.7,N.S., 1695. 
Lexington’s Abraham was Lady Lexington, why so dubbed I know 


not. Prior’s was Abraham Stanyan, a diplomatist whose career 
ran parallel to but lasted longer than the poet's. 
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Matthew Prior to Ben Portlock 


You were the first swain that ever I read of who lay on the 
brow of a hill when there was such hot work in the valley. You 
must break your pipe and take your trumpet, Ben: 


Ille ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avena, 
Arma virumque cano. 


I commend your posture: lying upon your belly is safer than 
standing upon your feet; and your legs are no more to be relied 
on than the Hanover Horse. You know they ran away the last 
battle. I am disappointed in all I hoped, which makes me melan- 
choly enought to wish myself at Namur : 


In battles and bullets and fire 
The danger is less than in hopeless desire : 


As the ballet very elegantly expresses it. Adieu / come home with 
all your limbs. 


Postscript.—Where is Ben Conway, or how may one direct to 
him ? 


Tue Hacug. Fu/y 17-27, 1695. 


Matthew Prior to the Duke of Shrewsbury 


I should be an abler Secretary, and much fitter for the employ- 
ment to which your Grace recommends me, if I were able to 
express the sense I have of your favour to me. Mr. Blathwayt 
has promised to lay your Grace’s letter of the Ist instant before 
his Majesty when it may be proper, and I am to acknowledge that 
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from your Grace of the same date, and to keep it as one of the 
greatest honours of my life. 

We are just come from our Cleves journey. Your Grace will 
give me leave to trouble you with my remarks ; ’tis a privilege all 
travellers take, from Bishop Burnett to myself. The Elector 
received the King very respectfully at the river-side, and they two 
came back in one coach, the Duke of Zell and the Electoral Prince 
in another. These two last had doubtless very proper discourse, 
since one of them is seven year old, and the t’other is seventy-two. 
In the Electrice’s apartment, after they had talked about an hour 
standing, the King, the Electrice, and the Duke of Zell went to 
ombre for five good hours ; the King had an armed chair, the Duke 
of Zell an ordinary one, and she sat upon the bed. 

The Electrice has a face not unlike our poor Queen, upon 
Queen Dowager’s body. She loves to talk, and is civil to all the 
world. Few of the women are handsome, and all ill dressed, in 
old-fashioned, stiff-bodied gowns, too big for them, with their 
breasts and shoulders naked. The Princess is not ugly, but 
disagreeable ; a tall miss at a boarding school, with a scraggy, lean 
neck ; very pale, and a great lover, I fancy, of chalk and tobacco- 
pipes ; nobody can tell if it will be a match or no, but as much as 
one could guess he does not much dislike her. She seems very 
good and humble, but God knows if that proceeds from her 
virtue or her ignorance. 

The King supped and dined next day with the Electrice and 
the Princess. The Elector had a table on his own side, where 
were as many of the best English as it would hold. ‘There was a 
great deal of good meat and ill wine for everybody else, but they 
filled it in such mighty glasses, and it came about so fast, that 
people grew drunk before they had half dined. 

Our two favourites have had a quarrel; in coming home 
Keppel, being heated with wine and heedless, made his coachman 
drive before my Lord Portland, who was in one of the Duke of 
Zell’s coaches ; upon which Lord Portland said he would beat the 
coachman, who excusing himself upon his orders, my Lord Port- 
land said whoever gave those orders was an impertinent puppy, 
or some such words. The ground of the quarrel began I believe 
at Cleves; my Lord Portland was most of the time with the 
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Elector and the Ministers, and Mons. Keppel sat by the King, 
which was a distinction that I believe fretted the t’other’s heart. 


Postscript—Our Jew Suasso has letters of the 30th Aug., 
_that the Queen of Spain was not dead, but in a way of recovery. 


Loo. Sept. 8-18, 1696. 


Of this visit to the Elector of Brandenburg, whose unattractive daughter 
William III did not marry, there is another account in the journal 
which Prior kept of matters relating to the Treaty of Ryswick. 


Matthew Prior to Lord Buckhurst 


I will own myself to be as bad a correspondent as you can 
imagine, if you will allow me to be as faithful a friend as any you 
have in the world ; which I am so confident you do, that I desire 
little Horace enclosed may be the third in our amity. As you 
like him, I will endeavour to get you the other authors in the same 
bigness. 

I have no news to trouble you with from this country: here 
is no school half so big as Westminster, when the curtain is drawn ; 
everybody learns in a Gazette, without being whipped or fighting 
with one another, which is a very effeminate way, and I believe is 
the reason that one English boy can either construe or box with 
three French boys; but the King’s grandchildren are very good 
scholars (as I can particularly assure you), and therefore you must 
take care to shew them hereafter that an English nobleman under- 
stands Latin as well as a French Prince. 

Pray my Lord assure Mons. Didiez that I have always taken 
care of his letters, though I have not had the good manners to 
tell him so. Indeed, to me writing of letters is just like making 
exercise to Your Lordship ; one defers it as long as ever one can, 
and then one whips it over (as you call it) exceeding fast; yet I 
could prattle thus to my dear Lord Buckhurst to the very end of 
my paper, if the post were not just going, though in the meantime 
I neglected to write to half my graver but less sensible corres- 
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pondents. Adieu, my dear Lord; go on in everything that is 
good and worthy of you, remembering always that you are the 
Earl of Dorset’s son. 


Paris. Dec. 27, 1698. 


Lord Buckhurst was the son of Prior’s first patron. The poet’s 
manner with children was perfect, as were the verses he wrote of 
or to them. 


Matthew Prior to Lord Harley 


By the letter which my Lord of Oxford received from you 
yesterday I saw that you and Lady Harriett are well, of which 
without any affectation I am as glad as he himself could be to 
whom the letter was directed. I hope my little Peggy is recovered 
of her indisposition ; I know no child I shall love so well till I see 
one who may own the two squires for its parents. A propos, that 
affair goes on but awkwardly ; since Lady Dup[plin] has had the 
administration in her hands, I have seen Jinny but once, and that 
too at Ombre, which is but a meagre entertainment for a lover. 
When you left London I well hoped I might retire to my own 
cell, but human expectations are vain, and I find myself only 
removed from Dover Street to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where a 
letter may surer find me than in Duke Street, Westminster. I 
will reserve the particulars of that scene till I have the honour of 
seeing you; imagine, however, a little of it by way of diary.— 
Monday. My Lord comes to see the Dups; rap, rap, a footman 
at the door; my Lord will call Mr. Prior presently, for he must 
dine with him as he promised ; when or where that promise made, 
nusquam constat. *‘'Then you dine with me _ to-morrow,’— 
Tuesday—‘ for there is company that you ought to see, and 
Wednesday, for I dine alone.’ ‘Thursday,’ says Lady Duplin in 
a soft voice, ‘ we dine with my father, and he will take it very ill 
if you don’t come, for he ordered me to invite you in great form.’ 
And before this dinner is half digested, at that memorable moment 
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when the toasted cheese appears, ‘ Prior, you dine with me to- 
morrow, for we must go to Richardson’s before dinner. I'll call 
you at one, pray be ready.’—Friday. That ‘one’ is three. ‘It 
is too late to go to Richardson’s, but to-morrow we will go, and 
pray don’t engage yourself, now I have given you fair warning.’ 

I could continue my journal, but you may guess that one week 
is not unlike another: only take notice, that all this while I am 
very frequently told that my coming near Lincoln’s Inn Fields is 
owing to my friends being gone from Dover Street, which reproach 
I could more easily bear if I had my dear second by me, to give a 
certain person a little mark of remembrance towards the close of 
the evening. 

Every morning and night I am plagued with commas, semi- 
colons, italic and capital, to which I have given such laborious 
despatch and punctual order as to be ready to come quo me fata 
vocant. 

Adieu, my Lord, pray let my compliments be distributed as 
followeth :—My very great and sincere respects to Lady Harriett ; 
my kind love and pure affection to little mistress Peggy ; and my 
hearty friendship and service to the Cardinal and the Major 


[Foley]. 


Westminster. May 1, 1718. 


Matthew Prior to Lord Harley 


I am very much obliged to you for your letter of the 5th, 
which was the most welcome thing Drift could bring me. I hope 
you had a pleasant journey into Buckinghamshire, for I would 
have all your ways pleasurable, and all your life agreeable. I desire 
my respects always to be given to Lady Harriette, I would add 
likewise to Lord and Lady Cheney—in case this finds you at their 
house—for I would have all your and Lady Harriette’s friends 
know that I love them for being such. 

Hélas! notre petit chat est mort! we are here to-morrow 
and gone to-day [sic]: if Your Lordship and D[ick] Sh{elton] 
have no greater losses to sympathise in than the death of your 
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coach-horses ye are not much to be pitied; I know no advice to 
give His Grace in this behalf, not having had the honour of con- 
versing much with him since the 500 pounds’ bill, but I may tell 
you that the best way to save your future dragons is to make your 
journey to Wimpole two days, and take Down for your half-way 
house, which I hope may be effected in eighteen months, for I 
have already lopped the tree that is to make the plank that is to 
saw the timber, that is to floor the room where I hope you will be 
within the time aforesaid. Your O rus! quando te aspiciam? is 
admirable before you had been two days in the town; you may 
laugh at my solitude as much as you please, but I like it infinitely, 
and shall do more so when the noise of the axes and hammers 
to the tune of five pound a week grows less tumultuous; but 
Down in itself considered I love more than Tully did his Tusculum, 
or Horace his Sabine field, nor would quit it for anything, but to 
be with you or to serve you. As you have been kind enough to 
ask Drift for my address, pray make use of it, remembering that 
to hear from those one loves is (next to seeing them) the greatest 
satisfaction ; adieu. 


Down. Fume 8, 1721. 


Matthew Prior to Lord Harley 


I have yours, my dear Lord, of yesterday, and hope this will 
find you and Lady Harriette safe returned to Dover Street, after 
the pleasure of a fine journey, and no coach-horses lost ; I repeat 
to you that Down, being your halfway house to Wimpole, will 
save your cattle, and be the best inn you can sup at, for which 
reason I am now planting salating, and setting my eggs under the 
miller’s hen; the kitchen-garden this year, the apartment of 
three rooms the next, and what then? Why, what Mons. 
Fouquet said to the late Queen of France when she asked him 
what he was building at Vaux. ‘Only a stable, Madam,’ he 
replied, ‘where your horses may bait in your way to Fontaine- 
bleau, and if I add a pavilion, ’tis because there are none but 
thatched houses in the village.’ Lady Harriette may apply this 
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piece of history, but pray let us carry the parallel no further, for 
Fouquet was removed above two hundred mile from his house, and 
lay in prison above twenty years in Pignerol, commenting upon 
the Ecclesiastes. I have done that already, you know, in verse, 
and Morley himself was never so unreasonable as to ask 
for another volume of Solomon. However, he may expect 
the second part of the Ballad of Down. Wherever that 
noble youth of Essex is he may understand that I am making a 
stile at the end of Great Hilly Field, where the cattle got in, and 
did a power of wrong, to be sure, and putting brushwood under 
the old gate, where they plaguy pigs crept into the pease-close. 
I would stay here a little longer, as well for the utile as the dulce ; 
for, since we have begun, we must not neglect, and redime te 
captum quam queas minimo is as good sense in domestic affairs as in 
war ; in the meantime your paragraph of the South Sea makes my 
heart ache a little, and poor Lawton’s death gives me another real 
trouble, but que faire? I will be vexed at nothing while I enjoy 
your friendship, and I will live no longer than I will strive to 
deserve it: I have tired you with a long letter, though I had 
nothing to say to you, when I begun it, but that I am your servant ; 
adieu. 

Drift is working for you, and begs his great respects may be 
given to you or else he will not fold or superscribe my epistle. 
Pray write to me on Saturday ; vive et vale. 


Down. Fume 14, 1721. 


Down Hall, the house in Essex which Lord Harley bought for him, 
was the absorbing interest of Prior’s last days. At first he professed 
himself bitterly disappointed with the place, and was never tired of 
expatiating on the villainy of John Morley, the agent who negotiated 
its purchase, and whom he immortalised in the excellent Ba//ad of 
Down Hall. But improving, or planning the improvement of, 
house and grounds gave him, as these letters show, an infinity of 
pleasure ; which is not without its pathos, for he died before the 
house was fit for his habitation. 
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Prior’s relations with the Harley family make a pleasant chapter in his 
story. ‘Three generations of them were his friends : the first Earl of 
Oxford, Queen Anne’s minister, whose desire for his company was 
so exigent as to be embarrassing ; Lord Harley, afterwards second 
Earl of Oxford, the great book collector, whose generosity made 
Prior comfortable when the Tory désdcle of 1714 had shattered 
his prospects of a career ; and, last but not least, Harley’s daughter 
Peggy, otherwise Lady Margaret Cavendish Holles Harley, a 
little girl—-she was but six when he died—for whom the ageing and 
rather disreputable poet (whose Chloes and Nanettes by no means 
dwelt only in the world of fantasy) was never tired of expressing 
his devotion. His letters to her father are full of it, and once it 
moved him to address herself in lines which, though they have 
often been printed, can hardly be printed too often. 


My noble, lovely, little Peggy 

Let this my first epistle beg ye, 

At dawn of morn and close of even 
To lift your heart and hands to Heaven. 
In double beauty say your prayer, 
Our Father first, then notre Pére, 
And, dearest child, along the day, 

In everything you do or say 

Obey and please my Lord and Lady, 
So God shall love, and angels aid ye. 
If to these precepts you attend, 

No second letter need I send : 

And so I rest your constant friend. 


Scarcely less charming, in its way, is a letter which the little girl 
received from her grandfather, two years after the death of the poet 
whom Peggy remembered as one who “ made himself beloved by 
every living thing in the house—master, child, and servant, human 
creature or animal.” 


The Earl of Oxford to his granddaughter, 
Lady Margaret Harley 
My dearest grandchild. A little indisposition hindered me 


from thanking my dearest Peggy for your kind letter of the 13 
instant. My love to you may inform you how acceptable any 
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expression of your kindness is; the oftener I hear from you my 
pleasure will be the greater, because I shall find every time proofs 
of your improvement. I choose to write to you upon this day, 
it being the birthday of my father and your great grandfather, 
that it may put you in mind never to do anything unworthy the 
stock you are descended from in your whole life, which I pray 
God may be long. I will tell you that my father had the courage 
and firmness of my Lord Vere, your excellent mother’s great 
grandfather and my father’s uncle. To this may be added, he 
had the sweetness, gentleness, and piety of my Lady Vere, his 
aunt, godmother, and your mother’s great grandmother. This I 
mention to you, my dearest child, for your information, but for 
your instruction you have the example of your excellent mother 
and father, who are shining patterns for you, which I hope you 
will imitate and copy. This is the best wish can be put up to 
God for you by 
Dearest Grandchild 


Yours, &c. 
Oca 245.1 7235 


Readers of this book will meet Peggy again, when she was grown up 
and a duchess and the friend of another poet. It is because she 
was her parents’ only child that the Dukes of Portland now own 
Welbeck. 

And now for a few letters addressed to Prior. 


The Earl of Chesterfield to Matthew Prior 


I have received your letter of the 11th instant, and ’tis a satis- 
faction to me when I can oblige an ingenious man, as I find I have 
done you, and only by sending you a trifle which I am glad was 
acceptable. As much as you think yourself out of the world, 
you must allow me to be more s0, if you do but reflect how miser- 
able I am by the unfortunate want of my hearing; and though 
we are all apt to be partial to ourselves, yet I believe I may safely 

H 
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say that nothing this world affords can be an equivalent for the 
loss of so very useful a sense as that of hearing. ‘To say more on 
this subject is only renovare dolorem, so I dismiss it. Whatever 
may become of other mortals when they quit this gay stage of 
noise, folly, madness, nonsense and impertinence, you are sure 
(glow-worm-like) to shine in the dark by the bright poems you 
will leave behind you. Dignum laude virum Musa vetat mort. 
As to your enemies, nobody in this world is without them, and 
the best way to be rid of that sort of vermin is to despise such as 
are not worth our anger; and others perhaps by kindness may be 
brought over to be our friends, as Catullus was by Julius Cesar, 
who, you know, invited him to supper after he had writ a severe 
satire upon him and entertained him as kindly as if it had been a 
panegyric. A rare instance of moderation or dissimulation ! 
Henry the Fourth of France, who was a good judge of men, used 
to say that more flies were caught by one drop of honey than a 
whole tun of vinegar. Ifa certain prince had tried this experi- 
ment at his first coming to the Crown, I believe he would not have 
met with that trouble and animosity from his subjects he has 
done. I do not wonder at your being out at Court, if you can’t 
slide well, for ’tis very slippery ground, and the wise Earl of 
Strafford, who had his head cut off by a company of knaves as 
well as fools, advised his eldest son never to aspire to a higher 
employment in the service of his country than that of justice of 
the peace. Perhaps the present Earl of Strafford (notwithstanding 
his excess of bloated pride) may have wished more than once that 
he had followed this maxim. For what the poet says is true. 
Tolluntur in altum, Ut lapsu graviora ruant; and I hope our 
young Phaéton will quickly find it so, for I take him to be no 
better qualified for the high place he is now in, by tripping up 
the heels of his old friend and cuckold than the other Phaéton 
was to drive the horses of the sun. But ’tis a very common thing 
for madmen to undertake what they are not able to perform. 
Pray my service to Mr Shelton, whom I think a very good sort 
of a man. 


METRE LTGP 
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The Earl of Chesterfield to Matthew Prior 


I am to return you my thanks for the very acceptable present 
of your picture and poetry, and at the same time congratulate your 
felicity in being blessed with the friendship of the finest gentleman 
of the age; and no man of your understanding can, or ought to 
repent that he has been unfortunate once in his life, when it 
convinces him that he has really such a friend in the world as the 
Lord Harley. In prosperity we are apt to be blind, and very 
often hug the flatterer instead of the friend. But adversity 
quickly flings us back upon ourselves again, and sets everything 
in its true light, but, perhaps, with no more satisfaction than a 
looking-glass to a fine lady just after the small-pox. It’s true 
that nothing could shake the friends of Cato; they continued 
faithful to him to the very last, in spite of adversity ; and Cato 
himself expressed the sense he had of that happiness. But he 
was a Roman, and we are degenerated Britons. What we call a 
great man (I mean wealthy) here among us, is (generally speaking) 
a patron to pimps, buffoons, parasites and sharpers, while men of 
parts and learning may starve or beg their bread. Just like our 
great ladies, who take more care of their monkeys, lap-dogs, 
squirrels and parrots, than of their children or relations ; which 
puts me in mind of Caesar, who, when he saw some great ladies at 
Rome hugging lap-dogs and monkeys in their arms, pleasantly 
asked a bystander if those ladies were past child-bearing. I once 
had the impudence to ask a fine lady the same question, and upon 
my word, Mat, she never forgave me. I have put your picture 
into a frame and placed it where it ought to be, next to my old 
friend Mr. Dryden’s, who once sent me his picture with such a 
present as you now favour me with, and I put a value upon it, 
which upon my word I should not have done had it been a fulsome 
dedication to myself, and which some of our senators are grown so 
fond of, that, if a poet out of modesty forbears to abuse and expose 
his patron with flattery, he immediately becomes his enemy ; 
for no adulations can be too gross for these idols, who, puffed up 
with windy titles and glaring equipage, think themselves something 
more than the rest of mankind, when, indeed, they only make 
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themselves less by it. How often have I seen that worthless ill- 
natured pigmy Buckingham strut, look big, and fancy himself a 
giant, because that poor poet Mr. Dryden (while he lived) was 
pleased to carry His Grace upon his shoulders, and yet common 
porters in the streets were much better paid! Another of these 
vain boasters (as they tell me) has put this motto upon his coach : 
Nec minor invideo. Is this done to show the world that he under- 
stands Latin, or to put us in mind that His Lordship’s grandfather 
was no less than the common hangman of Ireland ? 


Postscript—My humble service to my old acquaintance Dick 
Sheldon, and pray let him know that, as soon as venison comes in 
season, my park at Wing will be at his service. 


March 19, 1719-20. 


These letters show that the art of letter-writing was, if not a hereditary 
gift, at any rate hereditarily cultivated, by the heads of the house of 
Stanhope. ‘The present ear] was the third to bear the title. The 
letters of his father, who had the distinction of being the first lover 
of Barbara Villiers, were published a hundred years ago and make 
very good reading. Those of the fourth earl (one of which will be 
found on a later page) are, of course, famous. It will be noticed 
that the third earl had another, less desirable, characteristic in 
common with his greater son. Both were afflicted with deafness. 

Lady Sandwich was an old friend of Prior’s. ‘They had seen much of 
one another in Paris in 1699. The picture which she acknow- 
ledges is Vertue’s engraving of a portrait by Jonathan Richardson, 
and her reference to the poet’s “sweet face” is amusing. Prior 
was no beauty. Bolingbroke speaks of his visage a bois. 


The Countess of Sandwich to Prior 


What Solomon with all his wisdom and all the graces you have 
adorned him with could not do, the first sight of your sweet face 
performed in a moment ; all sullenness vanished, I immediately 
changed places, put myself in the wrong and you in the right, 
and am impatient to thank you for the agreeable surprise you 
gave me to-day. I admire the painter, though I don’t see his 
colours, the attitude, and the lively expression of the figure, 
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which is lost in black and white; but above all this there remains 
more kindness in my heart for him than I was aware of. I had 
rather the world were mad than dull; good for anything I am 
sure it cannot be. I imagine the grand dance in the Rehearsal 
marching to Exchange Alley, law and divinity taking vast pains to 
cheat, and in the end be cheated also. 

I admire the present taste in pleasure. What can be a more 
suitable entertainment for the unbended hours of the great than 
the politeness, the wit, and dignity that reigns in masquerades ? 
And yet for all these temptations I am perfectly easy in my solitude, 
and want only more Almas, more Solomons, and more Damons, 
to make it a life of pleasure as well as happiness. Well, but now I 
reflect that after talking so much and so impertinently to you (the 
last man upon earth one should take that sort of freedom with), 
*tis fit I should take my place in the foolish world, but wherever 
my fantastical stars shall throw me, I beg you to believe that I 
am, with a constant esteem, your, etc. 


Fed, 28 [1719-20]. 


Dr ohn Arbuthnot to Edward, Earl of Oxford 


I am sorry the bad weather allows your Lordship so much 
time for study in the country, though I reckon that even in the 
most serene day one can hardly leave Guliver. ‘There has been a 
vast demand for Guliver, the first impression was sold off in a 
moment, everybody has been mightily delighted with him. I 
had the honour to wait on her Royal Highness when she had just 
come to that passage of the hobbling prince, which her Highness 
laughed at. Ministerial folks say the book is a pleasant humourous 
book and it was pity he descended so low, as some little satire, 
that is too particular ; some folks that I know went immediately 
to their maps to look for Lillypott and reckoned it a fault in their 
maps not to have set down. Lord Scarborrow met with a sea 
captain that knew Guliver, but he said the bookseller was mistaken 
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in placing his habitation at Rotherith for he was sure he lived at 
Wapping. In short the book has made very good diversion to all 
the town. It was not possible for me at this time to send the 
Ballad, but your Lordship shall have it; there are a hundred 
incorrect copies of it about town. I have just now transcribed 
the substance of the paper of Quadrille. I fancy there will be 
some comical papers about Guliver. I have seen a pretty good 
epistle from Guliver’s wife to him in the style of Ovid. I happen 
to be so unlucky as to have twenty things to do this moment, 
else your Lordship should have had the Ballad, and for the same 
reason I hope you will be so good as to forgive this hasty and 
hardly legible scrawl. 


Lonpon. Nov. 16, 1726. 


Arbuthnot, author of the History of Fohn Bull, was perhaps the best 
friend Swift ever had. He was also the friend of Prior and Gay 
and Pope, who addressed to him the Epist/e containing the famous 
portraits of Atticus and Sporus; and, though not one of the great 
Augustans, he was personally one of the most admirable of them. 


CHAPTER VIII 
I1720—1760 
The Earl of Ailesbury to the Hon. Robert Bruce 


Our opera is very good but not greatly frequented, so I believe 
it will not last ; yours will be much the same but for the fraternity 
that supports it. The Archduchess gives handsomely, but there 
are but four boxes taken until Lent. The Prince of Horn, one. 
They are so dear, there are but few that can support it, and, 
besides, the language not understood. I go only for the airs; the 
music is admirable and the reciting tires me, not understanding 
Italian, but in the book is annexed the plot of each scene in French. 
La Dotti that came from England, takes mightily ; she is perfectly 
good, and always smiling, whether singing or speaking. The first 
time she saw me making her court to a lady in the box; I thought 
she would have taken me about the neck, taking me for my brother 
James. She told me she had sometimes cause to be troubled, but 
she finds it is not good for her health, and that she shall live the 
longer by being goodhumoured ; she is of a very good character, 
but her husband is a little extravagant. She began in represent- 
ing Queen Elizabeth in the opera of the Earl of Essex, and it was 
charming. We have had two mighty Feasts of St. Charles and 
St. Elizabeth, the emperor’s and empress’s names. ‘The cortége to 
the great church was magnificent as likewise all at court after. 
On the first day the Grand Maitre and First Minister, according 
to custom, treated most magnificently at dinner of §0, all men of 
the first rank of foreign ministers, lords of the court and town. 
The Archduchess gave the opera and ball gratis, greatly illuminated, 
and she supped in the apartment joining to the opera, built by the 
late elector for that purpose, and the ladies of the court have a 


great table and they invite some chief of the nobility of men to 
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keep them company. My plain suit with a fine vest is well 
accepted of, because it is known I never wear any other. At the 
latter, the 19th, there was great solemnity at church and dinner 
at court. The opera was greatly illuminated but not gratis, and 
after the Archduchess’s supper, all the ladies at court and town 
that are of any rank, met at the Grand Maitre’s, and the men were 
invited also that were of rank. The great apartment above was 
vastly lighted as that below at supper. They danced till supper 
came up, there was three great tables of the ladies, but they took 
some men of the chief nobility to each, and the three other tables 
were all men. The first table was for the ladies of the court, 
they take place before all others here, which is not in England, nor 
in France. One of the ladies of the bedchamber, a very good 
friend, desired me three or four days before that I would sit by 
her. The ball after lasted long, but I came home soon. The 
Duke of Beaufort has been here some days, and my Lord Charles 
newly come from England. The former has been five years out 
as I take it, much marked with the small-pox, but a fine comely man 
very polite and speaks very good French, and mightily approved 
of here and as to my particular, most obliging and caressing, at 
first he was here but two days and dined and supped with me, 
then at the latter I invited some of my best friends of both sexes, 
and the ladies the most handsomest of the town and of good 
humour. And at his return from Antwerp he was at my assembly, 
which was very numerous and fine and he dined with me the next 
day, with my Lord Sunderland’s two brothers, two good young 
men, and Mr. Fane, whose elder brother lives at Basildon, in 
Berkshire, and Mr. Fish, old Mr. Fish’s grandson, a very pretty 
young man of the 2nd regiment of guards, he was page to the 
Duchess at Marlborough. They four went to Paris next day, 
but my Lord and his brother and two others with them dined at 
the Prince of Horn’s with some others of our good friends here. 
One of them is Mr. Wogan, a captain in General Dillon’s regiment 
in France, a very fine gentleman; the other is Mr. Ward, of 
Gisbourne, in Yorkshire; he told me that there was several 
tombs there of our name, who were founders of that abbey. He 
is a staid man and seems to have good parts, but what he is to my 
Lord I do not know. 


Dep 220-9107 60 E2i 


I give you a thousand thanks for your delivering my compli- 
ments to the Queen, nothing possible could be more gracious 
than her answer. Lord Bruce forgot to send me word of it, and I 
not knowing the answer until your last, was the reason I mentioned 
nothing of it to you in my former, nor could I. I thank you most 
kindly for your care in supplying our unfortunate brother, and 
what you think proper from time to time Mr. Mead will pay by 
your order. 


Brussexs. Nov. 26, 1727. 


Voltaire to Edward, Earl of Oxford 


Tho’ I am a traveller unknown to your Lordship the name of 
“ Harlay ” has been for many centuries so glorious among us 
French, and the branch of your house settled in France is so 
proud of the honour of being nearly related to your Lordship, 
that you must forgive the liberty of this letter. 

I have written and printed here a book called the'“ Henriade,” 
in which one Harlay of your house acts a most noble part, and 
such a one as you should be acquainted with. 

For my part, having been in some measure educated in the 
house of the late Achilles de Harley, the oracle and the first 
president of our Parliament, I should be wanting to my duty 
if I durst not trouble your Lordship about it, and beg the favour 
of waiting upon you before the book comes out. 

I expect to know when I may wait upon your Lordship. 

I am with much respect &c. 


In Maen Lane at THE WuiTe Wicc, Covent Garven. [1728.] 


When Voltaire wrote this, he had been in England for the better part 
of two years, on a visit but for which the world would have been the 
poorer by a very excellent book, the Lestres Philosophiques. His 
connexion of the English Harleys with the French is supported by 
Collins and Burke, though what the austere science of modern 
genealogy would say about it is another matter. 
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Charles Montagu to Lord North 


Your letter, my dear Lord, afforded us more diversion than 
you intended us, I received it this morning in the coffee-house. 
I no sooner had read it, but Lady Anne Lumley claps a letter 
into my hand. ‘ Read that, Mr Montagu,’ says she, ‘ and let me 
read yours.’ I immediately delivered it her, but gently signified 
that if she would read it she must be obeyed and have it. You 
may be sure my eyes were upon her while she read it. I observed 
not a little fuss, but, however, her ladyship’s curiosity was so raised, 
that she called me to her to ask if that word chicken netting did 
not mean marrying. I told her it did mean something like it. 
I communicated the contents of your letter to Petite as soon as she 
came to the coffee-house, guess what mirth it produced. Mansell 
got hold of the story, and teased her Ladyship a little at breakfast, 
so I am a little afraid of seeing her again, not being sure she will 
not be serious. I do not know in what style you write to Lady 
Anne, but I suppose your letters please her very well, for the 
moment I said my letter was from you, up she got and brought me 
her letter, to purchase the reading of mine. Poor Petite has been 
but very indifferent, but she has been for these two or three days 
in Apothecary Siegar’s hands, who has done her a great deal of 
good. You may assure our ladies at the Club, I am quite good, 
but how I shall hold out when we come to Town, if they will not 
take compassion on me, the Lord knows. We both long most 
heartily for the time to come to be with you again, we live here so 
stupid a life that we know nothing of the scandal of the place to 
entertain our friends with the news of it. I wish those morning 
walks you mention may produce any good, but I am afraid your 
clothes will be old-fashioned when they make their appearance. 
I am quite in pain for poor Lady Fanny, I by no means like the 
account Lady Anne gives of her to Lady Anna Lumley. Petite 
desires her service. 


Batu. Nov. 24, 1735. 
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Ann Pitt, says Lord Rosebery, was “ one of that group of distin- 
guished women, not blue but brilliant, who adorned England in 
the eighteenth century by their idiosyncrasies as much as by their 
abilities.” She was Chatham’s sister, and Horace Walpole said 
that “ils se resemblent comme deux gouttes de feu.” Devoted to one 
another in youth, they eventually quarrelled furiously ; yet Ann 
continued to love her brother so well that, never very well balanced, 
she lost her reason altogether in consequence of his death, and died 
in confinement. Maid of Honour to Queen Caroline, and later 
Keeper of the Privy Purse to the Dowager Princess of Wales 
(who told her son, George III, to “be a king’’), she went 
everywhere and knew every one, and some of the most dis- 
tinguished of her contemporaries wrote to her. Horace Walpole 
was one of them, but does not figure here ; nor, in this relation, 
does Lord Lyttelton, who was in love with her. Chesterfield 
does, however, and three famous ladies: the Countess of Suffolk, 
who was George II’s mistress and very ill treated by that 
least gracious of monarchs, and if she were not Peterborough’s, 
at any rate inspired him to write the delightful song beginning 
“IT said to my heart between sleeping and waking;” Mrs 
Montagu, the Queen of the Blue Stockings, and the eccentric 
and perennially beautiful Duchess of Queensberry, who, like Lady 
Suffolk, was a friend of poets, and especially of Gay’s, getting 
herself banished from Court for her ardent espousal of his cause 
when a ban was put on the production of Po//y and afterwards 
taking the amiable and helpless fabulist altogether under her wing 
and into her house. When she was still Lady Catherine Howard, 
and in her teens, Prior had sung her as 


Kitty beautiful and young, 
And wild as colt untamed ; 


and when she was over seventy, Horace Walpole added a stanza 
to Prior’s poem. 
To many a Kitty, Love his car 
Will for a day engage, 
But Prior’s Kitty, ever fair, 
Obtained it for an age. 


“And she is old enough to be pleased at the compliment,” he 
commented. 
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Henrietta, Countess of Suffolk to Miss Ann Pitt 


Your ladyship’s letters are longer upon the road than any 
others, for yours of the zoth came to me but last night. Here 
has been a proposition made to stay till Christmas. I assure you 
if it was not for the company of a very few which I must be in 
town to see, (don’t fancy that you are in this number) I should 
like very well to stay the whole winter. We live very innocently, 
and very regular, both new scenes of life to me; and you know it 
is the nature of the beast to love variety. Mr. Berkeley never 
found it out, but he was made for a country gentleman. He 
rides, walks, and reads; for smoking, drinking, and hunting I 
take to be the life of a country brute. I hope you approve this 
difinition ; if not you are at liberty to instruct me better. So 
much for the joys of solitude, and our happiness in it; but we 
are to quit it and try again how we like noise, scandal and all the 
other pleasures your great world abounds in on Sunday se-night, 
where we expect you at supper, in Saville Row. I am for taking 
the worst at first, that things may grow better upon my hands; 
don’t dissapoint me and spoil my scheme. Graydon and you are 
both in the same story, that is, that the watch is got again with 
great difficulty and trouble; but what those difficulties or those 
great troubles were, is a secret. You that live at Court may have 
your reasons for making a mystery of it, but why Graydon is so 
dark I can’t imagine. I don’t believe you will go to Richmond, 
because I don’t believe I shall go for any time to Marble Hill. 
I am surprised to find myself near the bottom of the second side ; 
what can I have found to say ? or how can I employ my time so 
ill? For fear you should think I had nothing else to do, I will 
for once say a very civil thing to you at the expense of my own 
sense and judgment, which is, that writing or conversing with 
you, I don’t know how time passes, nor even consider how trouble- 
some I may be to you, my dear Mrs Gingle. 


Oct. 25 [1735]. 
Mr Berkeley was Lady Suffolk’s second husband. 
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The Duchess of Queensberry to Miss Ann Pitt, 


at Deene 


If I was a predestinarian, I should not write to you this day at 
least, but conclude it so destined, for I have lost the key of my 
standish. I am glad to find I ama better thing. . . your obedient 
servant. God forbid you should have forgotten that you gave 
me leave to tease you; I do not mean by telling you I wish for 
you, but by bare writing. I am so merciful that I will not say I 
ever think of you all you deserve, for that’s a dreadfull justice few 
can bear. 1 think I may venture to tell you that we have delight- 
full weather, mighty good health and spirits, but not a soul to 
throw these blessings away upon. The boys are gone to school ; 
they rowed themselves quite from London here. I daresay none 
of you were so ingenious, though you must have found the heat 
insuportable by land. Iam sure I could not have borneit. We 
lay at High Clear [Clere] and dined with them the next day; 
this was an unforseen happiness, consequently a great one. If I 
was sure you knew Lady Margaret perfectly, and could call her 
countenance before you at Dean, I would then tell you a pretty 
story, but how can one be sure of anything. My brother was to 
have been here as last Thursday, and now we may not so much as 
expect him till Munday. He sent me a fine string of puns which 
I will be sure to keep for you. They say me brother hath more 
over-bearing spirits than himself at Cornbury; I think that 
impossible. 

I long to hear you brag of the white spirits of Dean; should 
any other colour appear, it is every way your interest to lay them, 
or I shall never again set up my prayers for another six weeks in 
which I can have no share, if you are an ungratefull creature. I 
am sure Lady Cardigan is not. Will you be so good as to tell her 
that I can never forget the benefit I have received by my acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Bourgeois and Monsieur Goupy. Will you be so 
good to make my compliments to my Lord Cardigan and the Dean 
of Derry. Will you give me leave to assure you that I am (at this 
present writing) most sincerely yours. 
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Nota Bene.—A parenthesis is a thing that may be left out, 
Lord Cornbury says. 


AmpresBury. (uly 9, 1737- 


The Duchess of Queensberry and Lord Cornbury to 
Miss Ann Pitt 


Since my last complaint I have got rid of a good deal of pain 
and pleasure. Sir William Wyndham left me this morning, but 
my head-ache had the start of him by many days. 

I am now quite at leisure to address you ; yet I am determined 
to say nothing to you. Mr Weber will leave us soon. I do not 
think one is obliged to answer all the questions that people ask me, 
especially your knotty points, without mature consideration ; as 
for common things, they answer themselves; for instance, were 
I asked of what influence, of what use to me is a clear bright sun- 
shine, I must answer—that it cheers my spirits ; to your question 
of what use my Lady Suffolk’s loan hath ever been to me, I answer 
ditto ; were I to be asked of what use to me is Mr. Young’s neigh- 
bourhood, I should doubtless answer ditto. Seriously, his con- 
versation is instructive; hard words with him are as plenty as 
black-berries. He commended my tea-kettle the other day, 
by the style and title of a mighty pretty voiture ; and though he 
did not seem to think he had said wrong, yet I must do him the 
justice to own that I believe he had a good voiture very much at 
heart ; for, the very day before, the poor gentleman had rode as 
much as he could possibly ride, and had it not been for christian 
charity, the poor gentleman might in a literal sense have gone bare 
to Weigh-Hill Fair. We were there two days together; the 
first there was no company, the second there was plenty of rain ; 
want of water was the only thing there I ever heard complained 
of in other years. Our company are yet all alive and well. It is 
very remarkable that no one of us proposed cheapening ropes ; 
though, if ever they can be necessary, it would have seemed so 
upon a near prospect of parting to people who could be merry 
together sitting up to their ankles in dirt, with a loving couple 
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(who between them were 160 years old at least,) in a booth lighted 
by two farthing candles, fizzing under the dripping rain which 
made its way through a five-foot high flannel roof; which (if it 
had been of more sonorous materials) had stunned us with echoing 
the mirth of two hundred people, packed up in the same mansion, 
and incensing the genius of the fair with Virginian perfumes. 
But some of the company had parted with Mrs. Pitt, and therefore 
were proof against all other trials. Apropo to a parenthesis, 
which my brother delights in, you see ; Mr. Dunford begged a bed 
the other night, which being, as he said, too short for him, he 
assured us that he had been obliged to make a parenthesis of his 
legs. Is not that very comma-cal? I must thank you for your 
letter, for it was what I wished for much, (it was a tame morning 
with me ;) it was mighty pleasant to me the moment before I was 
to ride out; it raised my spirits, which gave me courage to get 
the better of my mare, which for some time had fairly got the 
better of me. God bless you, and adieu till Weber pleases. 

(Added by Lord Cornbury.)—I say you will not know the differ- 
ence of our hand; she says yes, yes, and peevishly. Who do you 
think has the best right to be peevish about it? I have been very 
ill (he only fancies so.)* I believe it was with riding at the rate 
of about thirty miles a day for a fortnight together. 

In return for your balls, Lord Charles proposed himself the 
pleasure of presenting you with a fan; but he has not yet met 
with timber of size enough for the sticks. 


[AmpresBury.] Oct. 1, 1737. 


Lord Cornbury was the Duchess’s brother. ‘They often wrote thus 
in partnership. 


Henrietta, Countess of Suffolk to Miss Ann Pitt 


I know that you expect some account of my journey, and that 
I may not forget anything material that happened, I shall begin 
from the morning that I set out. We got into the coach at eight 
o’clock; very cloudy for some hours, but, understanding the 


1 Interpolated by the Duchess. 
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weather, I promised a fine day, kept my word, and without being 
much tired, or any extraordinary accident, we got to Beckles- 
worth before seven o’clock. Supper was ordered, and I, like a 
good wife, went to see our chamber was clean, aired, and in order. 
I was contented with the appearance, but we were no sooner laid 
in the bed, but a warm dispute arrise which side of the bed smell 
least ; both was so powerfull we often wished for a pest smell ; 
if you do not understand this ask Mrs. Carteret for the story of 
Lady Betty Herbert’s. We slept little, but Mr. Berkley’s dress 
kept us till eight before we left the inn. He assured me we had 
but two and twenty miles to go, so it was no matter how late we 
set out; but the roads were worse than I had ever gone, and the 
miles longer. In two hours we went five miles, where we mett 
our guide, and in half an hour after were overturned ; no hurt. 
I had a small wound, but in a place where I hope it will be no eye 
sore. Mr. Berkeley will tell you I was frightened, but I can and 
will, when proper, convince you I was not. We found miles and 
roads so very bad that we darst not bait, but performed our jour- 
ney of twenty-two miles in about ten hours. I am now settled 
amongst my husband’s relations ; he takes all advantage and has 
once beat me. I must say Lady Betty seemingly takes my part, 
and you may easily believe I want a friend, for he uses me just as 
he used to do. He has this moment seized and read this letter. 
I dare not open my heart to you, but upon my word if I did, you 
would see little Gingle had a very pritty place there ; and, at this 
time, I am talking a great deal to her, and I have not past a day 
without a long discourse. If anything should happen, remember 
my last advice, for I am, upon reflection, convinced it was not bad. 
I am very vain, but perhaps great attention and sincerity may 
counterbalance many other talents with less of those two. God 
bless and direct you, and may you be as happy as you deserve. 

There is a chariot and horses in town which my Tyrant begs 
you will command as your own. 


Drayton. Ocz. 18 [1738-40]. 
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Elizabeth, Lady North, to her mother, Lady Kaye 


We have found that we shall be nearer Blithfield than we may 
ever be again, and as we owe them a visit, we think they will never 
believe we intend to pay it, unless we do it now; so we design to 
dine tomorrow at Osmaston—as we have sent them word—lie at 
Burton, and be at the Bagots by dinner on Saturday, and stay 
with them till Tuesday morning, and dine with the Andovers in 
our way to Sandwell. We were at Thoresby yesterday, which is 
a glorious place. His Grace was gone to some race, and Madam 
de Touche was gone awalking, so we saw the house. Her cloth 
was laid in all form for dinner in the hall and her apartment 
excessive handsome, and just as one should suppose the Duchess 
of Kingston would be. A red satin vast hoop lay upon the bed, 
and a white sack ; his bedchamber next to hers. When we were 
gone to dinner at the inn, she sent her compliments to us and two 
bottles of champagne and two of claret, fearing we could meet 
with none good there. After dinner, as my Lord, Mr Mont: and 
Lady Weary were walking in the park, they met her with a book 
in her hand, but before she came near enough for them to speak 
to her, she turned up another walk, and made them a low courtesy, 
which was excessive civil ; for as no ladies in the country will take 
notice of her, she went away, for fear of putting Lady Weary to 
any difficulty. Most people here think he is tired of her, and if 
so, the poor soul must lead a miserable life, for she never sees the 
face of a woman. My Lord does not think her at all handsome. 
We spent a charming day at Hardwick in the apartment where 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was for twenty years confined; the fur- 
niture just as it was then, and the most magnificent I ever saw, 
but some of it very ill preserved, some pretty fresh. The gallery 
is 180 foot long, and hung with gold and silver tapestry, from top 
to bottom. I had not time in my last to tell you so much of it. 
I hope to find the post at Burton tomorrow night, so wont send 
this till I can tell you something of Sir Robert and Lady Wilmot. 

Burton. Friday night. Here we are in a most miserable inn, 
which we hope to get out of as soon as possible. After seeing 
Wolverton and the silk mills we went to see Mrs Maccullock, 

I 
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who invited us to dine with them, and informed us Sir Robert 
and my Lady were gone to stay some days at Chatsworth. We 
had a very good dinner of 11 dishes, and six gentlemen dined 
there besides themselves and us. I never saw her look so handsome, 
nor so well dressed, in a very rich satin night gown. Eardly 
looked purely, and all sent you many compliments. Mrs. Turner 
came after dinner, she is very well recovered and comes to town 
next winter. Mr. Poole dined there—Mrs. Clark’s father; she is 
quite well at present. 


Nortincuam. [Fu/y (?), 1739-] 


Elizabeth, Lady North, to Lady Kaye 


On Monday we dined at the Argyles, on Tuesday we break- 
fasted at Astrop where there is more company than ever I saw there, 
as the Wrights—she in great beauty—-the Kecks, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bathurst, Mrs. and Miss Grevell, Mr. and Mrs. Broughton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Brudenell, Miss Conways, Lady Thanet every day and many 
more. Lady Susan inquired after you; so did the De’el, who 
wears a waistcoat and petticoat and is a figure to fright one. Lady 
Susan lives at a great rate there, sends Burgundy and Champagne 
to whom ever she dines with, says she keeps 30 servants, has a town 
and a country coachman, spends a 100 pounds of butter every week, 
and in short is very near being only fit to be locked up with clean 
straw ; comes into the room in her riding dress with her cap on 
one side and her hair about her ears, and has quarrelled with 
every body in the place but the Conways. Mrs. Wright and she 
have had a violent one about shutting and opening a window, so 
bad that she would not come into the room to speak to me till 
Mrs. Wright was gone. They have each a little black dog, who 
have also quarrelled, and fly at one another whenever they meet. 
We dined with Lady Thanet who, you may be sure, was excellent 
upon this subject. She regulates their balls &c., but Lady Susan 
would not have had her speak to Wright, which she would not 
agree to. I never heard her more entertaining nor in better 
spirits, though very full of complaints. Harry Ballandine is with 
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her, who she teazes rarely about her brother and his nephew Bruce. 
By the way, I hear from Mrs. St. John, that Lady Bruce is much 
liked in the country, and that her behaviour is so observant of 
him, that no one would imagine her anything but his grand- 
daughter. They have dined with each other. The Hertfords 
and St. Johns have only had messages passed. But to return to 
Thanet ; she is frighted to death about the Prince and Princess 
coming to Newbottle, which we encouraged, and told her they 
certainly would. She says she will go out at one door as they come 
in at another, but that she will give them a breakfast at Astrop 
with all her heart. Lady Susan tells everybody they are to come 
to Great Tew, but I hear and believe it is true that she and Lady 
Archie have had a quarrel and that Lady Susan in her passion 
wrote her the most scolding and impertinent letter that ever 
was read. She says Charlotte Edwyn comes here with them. 
I wish I knew whether that were true, for then we must alter our 
scheme of bedchambers. Yesterday the four Argyle daughters 
spent the whole day with me, and were very merry and good 
humoured. The little one wears a sack; so does Lady Thanet’s 
little girl, and they look like little old women. Nanny went there 
and to Astrop with us, and is in very good looks, and was much 
admired; they are all well. ‘The boys speak of your coming to 
town with great delight. You will find Lord Wallingford with a 
lame shoulder by a fall from his horse. ‘They intend being at 
Banbury the night before the race. My little roses of black satin 
riband I never yet have had, and expected them by Woodford. 
Pray let them come by Billy Moore; and I beg you will match 
this drop of Mrs. Beresford, or anywhere else, I have lost one, and 
have no ear-rings for the race. If this should be broke in the 
letter be so good to buy two, and send by him also, and we beg 
you will send our enquiries, and see our names set down to Madam 
Montandré. I hope Lewis’s are well. Who do you find in town? 
One of Lady B. Bagot’s boys has been dying at Westminster. 
When you send that way, be so good to inquire after him; they 
lodge with Mrs. Watts in Dean’s Yard. The eldest Miss Leveson 
is going to be married to Sir Richard Rockley of Staffordshire. 
Lady Chetwynd has been almost killed with an overturn, and 
is still extremely ill. How is Lord Strafford? The Powletts 
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and her two sons dine here to-day. Mr. Ward that married 
Ermine Cartwright, is dead in two days of a quinsy. Sir F. 
Skipworth’s sister is dying there of a consumption, one of his 
children ill, and young Mr. Cartwright madder than ever. I 
never heard of so dismal a house. 


Aug. 16, 1739. 


Elizabeth, Lady North, to her mother, Lady Kaye 


We are not a bit the worse for our fatigues. No Banbury 
race was ever so easy to me, for we kept charming hours. The 
latest night I had was half hour past 12 and as they lay long in 
bed in a morning we had many hours to ourselves before they 
wanted us. They was most excessively obliging and seemed 
pleased with everything, and most of all with the place, though 
they had but one good morning to walk. ‘They would have the 
children continually with them, Betty and all, and were delighted 
with them, and would have Nanny go every day to the race; 
and the last night Mr. Keck danced with her the whole night and 
she was never once out, and in greater joy than can be imagined. 
They have, I think, pleased everybody, and indeed they took 
thorough pains to do so. They played one night at cards, he at 
whist with Lady Thanet, Mrs. Boughton, Billy Moore, etc. ; she 
at quadrille with Lady S. Keck, Lady Archie, and myself. All 
our victuals went well and was much approved, so that Cheyne 
had hardly a cloud upon his countenance the whole time. They 
left the balls always at ten, and the supper was on the table when 
they came in, and the moment it was over, she went up to bed, 
and he into the room to the gentlemen for about half an hour. 
I am vastly delighted with the Princess ; she is the easiest, sweetest, 
manner and temper I ever saw, and no sort of ceremony or pride. 
She spoke to Betty Watson and delighted her of all things. We 
had no Argyles, Paulets, or anybody that had any hopes or fears, 
except poor Lord Waldegrave and Lord Crichton; sure they 
wont let them suffer. ‘The Prince was one morning at Astrop. 
They left 60 guineas in our house and gave at Banbury, Astrop, 
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etc. very handsomely. They breakfasted with Mr. Cartwright at 
Aynho, as they went home. She had three very fine sacks for the 
three days and all her jewels, and looked quite pretty; is not 
with child, or has any message been sent but in the newspapers. 
Nanny desires her duty ; and that you may know how happy she 
has been she has wrote her brother an account. You are very 
good to the boys, but sure two at a time is too much for you. 
The Astrop quarrels are higher than ever. 


SATURDAY NIGHT. [Sept. 8, 1739.] 


This refers to a visit which the Prince and Princess of Wales paid the 
Norths; and the next contains their Royal Highnesses’ thanks 
for their entertainment. 


Lady Archibald Hamilton to Lady North 


Their royal Highnesses command me to return their thanks 
to your Ladyship for your enquiry after them, and to let you 
know that they are both perfectly well, and got home without the 
least accident. ‘The cold loaf and wine you sent, was very accept- 
able. ‘They went in the house where the relay was, and eat very 
heartily. It was half an hour after eight at night before they 
arrived at Clifden, where they found all the young family very 
well. I thought myself very happy in having this opportunity 
of seeing your Ladyship and charming little family in one of the 
most agreeable places I ever saw. Mrs. Payne joins with me in 
being much obliged for your thinking of us ; we both escaped the 
head ache and are much yours and Lord North’s humble servants. 
I beg my compliments to the young ladies. 


CuFFDEN. Sept. 8, 1739. 


And now, by way of a change from social tattle, some battle pieces. 
They form part of a long and interesting series and relate to the 
battle of Dettingen, the last in which an English King took the 
field. It is true that in later letters Colonel Russell revises his 
account of some of the details of the fight, but these ‘give his earliest 
impressions and tell what he actually saw of it. He was plainly 
disappointed that he was not permitted to see more. 
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Lieut.-Col. Charles Russell to his wife 


I wrote to you from Hanau on Tuesday night last, when I 
told you I proposed being the next day in camp, but alas they were 
again removed on this side of Aschaffenburg and lay encamped 
near the bridge, and the whole French army drawn up in line of 
battle on the other side of the river about two miles distance from 
us, intending to prevent our going into the country opposite to us. 
Whether that was our design I can’t say. By that time I came up 
into the town ’twas late, and my baggage not being come up, I 
got with some difficulty a room and a bed and lay there all Wednes- 
day night. His Majesty and the Duke arrived about a few hours 
before me, and are in a palace belonging to the Elector of Mentz. 
To make room for the rest of the army, our brigade was marched 
about three miles further, so yesterday morning | got to them, 
and my baggage about an hour after me. A few garden things 
that I brought with me from Hanau was very welcome to our 
mess, who had got some dinner for the day in a small village close 
to our camp, dressed by my cook, and some cold boiled beef. 
Some of our grenadier officers of the brigade, who was upon duty 
to protect this village, and his Grace of Marlbro dined with us. 
I never ate more heartily in my life, which I think was a good 
beginning, but never saw such poor souls so fatigued as some of 
our officers are, his Grace of Marlborough not the least so among 
em, but hope a little rest will soon recover ’em. I believe the 
French intend only to act upon the defensive, but what we are to 
do God knows, especially now the King is here, and rest of our 
troops expected soon. We lay upon our arms last night till 
break of day, since which I’ve had a very good sleep in my bed till 
eight o’clock, when his Majesty surprised us by coming on a 
Sunday (sic) along our line. However, I was so alert as to be 
dressed and at the head of the colours as he came by, and scarce 
two officers of the regiment besides myself could get there. His 
Majesty asked me where Colonel Ingoldesby was, if he was come. 
I told him he came yesterday, which he did very luckily ; when the 
King came back again, we all were there. 

[ve a letter from Mrs. Ingoldesby by her servant unknown to 
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him, to desire I would put him in mind of writing, and mention 
him in my letters to you; you may let her know he is extremely 
well, but that I can’t possibly answer hers; will obey her com- 
mands, but could scarce find time to write this, for we are just 
a going to remove again, the King not approving of our ground ; 
says we shall encamp in a better place, about a mile or two nearer 
the town. We don’t do duty upon him; his baggage will not be 
up this fortnight, so don’t look upon himself as King here. I have 
only time to add how extremely well I am, which I thank God for 
and look upon as a great blessing. I hope we shall have time to 
dine first, as we have not above a mile or two to remove. 


From THE Camp NEAR AsCHAFFENBURG UPON THE Main. Fuze 10, 
1743. 


Lieut.-Col. Charles Russell to his wife 


I have only to say that I am well; that as a soldier and a man 
of honour I must tell you the brigade of Guards had the mis- 
fortune not to be in the field of battle on Thursday last. When 
our whole army marched from Aschaffenburg very early in the 
morning, we on the left brought up the rear of the 
army, which with four battalions of Hannoverian Guards and some 
of their horse were commanded by Baron Ilton, an Hanoverian 
general, who to preserve us from a battery of cannon (planted by 
the French and played upon us to intercept us from the right of 
our army) caused us to wheel off to the right to the top of a hill, 
from whence we might have gone round and joined our army, 
but instead of that he ordered us to halt, and kept us only to be 
spectators of what and where we ought to have been principals. 
The French with their choicest troops had passed the Main 
about two miles from Aschaffenburg, to the number of about 
thirty thousand, and we had not above twenty-four thousand. 
They began with cannonading us with eighteen pounders, which 
did us great mischief, before ever our cannon could be brought to 
play upon them. They then came through a wood upon us and 
we attacked them with our foot with great bravery ; they had the 
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advantage of the ground, but yet our British infantry made ’em 
retreat and with so many huzzas every time that in a few hours 
they were obliged with precipitation to repass the river over two 
bridges that they laid. Our dragoons also behaved very gallantly ; 
in short we gained a victory, and killed and took many of their 
best troops with twelve pieces of cannon, but lost many of our 
officers. The King commanded, and is well; the Duke is shot 
through the calf of his leg, but is well ; poor General Clayton is 
killed and much lamented, and our poor friend Merriden is also 
killed, and Ned Draper, an acquaintance of your brothers. 
Lightfoot is well. Major Honeywood, five wounds, twice shot 
through his body, but yet hopes of his life; Major Brereton 
killed, and every officer wounded in the regiment late General 
Honeywood’s, but Jo: Child, who was untouched but had three 
horses shot under him. 

We’ve gained a great advantage by being able by these means 
to come hither, which the French intended to have prevented, 
we being in distress for provision and forage, and also have now 
joined the Hessians and Hannoverians, so are far superior now to 
them, whom if we could beat with a less number of troops, there 
is no fear but we shall succeed for the future if they should any 
more attack us; but having seen no more of them since, believe 
they are sick of it. Though I have laid in a soldier’s tent only 
for these three nights, was never better . . . I’ve wrote this in 
the open air, my tent not having been pitched these three days ; 
but will be this night, and encamped in a line with near fifty 
thousand troops. 


From THE Camp BETWEEN Hanau anv Francrort. Saturday, 
Fune 18, 1743. 


Lieut.-Col. Charles Russell to his wife 


Though I wrote to you but yesterday, lest that should mis- 
carry I’m resolved to tell you once more that I am well ;_ believe 
you will hear a great deal and may see the particulars in the 
Gazette relating to the engagement we have so lately had with 
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the French, yet I persuade myself you will be better pleased to 
see it under my hand; that when I wrote to you from our camp 
near Aschaffenburg last Wednesday, I little thought what was so 
soon to happen, but immediately after, we received orders to 
strike our tents, lie upon our arms that night and marched the 
next morning at four o’clock, being Thursday the 16th instant, 
O.S. As we, the brigade of Guards, were on the left of all, we 
were appointed as a rear guard to the whole army, and when we 
had marched about a mile and a half we were joined with the 
Hanoverian Guards and part of their horse, which was about six 
in the morning, at which time his Majesty rode up to us and 
received us. He then left us under the command of General 
Ilton, an Hanoverian General, and so rode away with a proper 
escort to the right of the army. 

No sooner had we marched above half a mile further, but a 
battery of cannon played upon us to intercept us from the main 
army, upon which General Ilton had orders sent him to wheel to 
the right to be covered from the fire of the cannon, so that we 
marched up a hill on the top of which we halted, and was separated 
by this means from our army about two miles, and nothing but 
woods between us. From thence we could see what I am now 
faintly going to describe, that about twelve o’clock the French begun 
playing several batteries of cannon at our forces from the other 
side of the water, which annoyed us a little; upon our marching 
a little forward our forces perceived the French army had passed 
the Main near a little village called Dittengen, and was advanc- 
ing up to us through a wood, cannonading us all the time, upon 
which a very smart engagement ensued. Lord Carteret was in 
a coach and six not far from the field, and in no small anxiety, 
you may imagine. The French, by the best accounts we can 
learn, was come over with the greatest part of their army, and was 
not far short of being double in number to what we had in the 
field, had in short all their mason du roy and all their best infantry, 
leaving nothing but their militia (which they had lately raised) on 
the other side of the water to guard their camp. ‘Their scheme 
was so well laid, and so sure were they of success, that they had 
sent the Emperor to Francfort the day before the battle; but 
however, by the blessing of God and the great bravery of our 
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English infantry, which is hardly to be paralleled, we made them 
retreat, and at last so precipitately that great numbers were 
drowned. His Majesty was in the field of battle the whole time 
and behaved very gallantly, went himself and placed a battery of 
Hanoverian cannon, which was of utmost service and did great 
execution. The Duke also charged with General Clayton in the 
first line in the warmest part of the action, riding about animating 
the men with great bravery and resolution, at which time he 
received a wound in his leg, but is likely to do very well. The 
whole cry was, ‘ where were the Guards, what shall we do without 
’em, why are they not sent for’; in short we came, but had it 
been one hour sooner, before they had begun to retire, we must 
have made a complete victory, by pushing ’em with our fresh 
troops, which must have so added to their panic that scarce any 
of their men could have escaped ; must have been forced into the 
river, or made prisoners of war. As it is, the advantage we have 
reaped is so great that the flower of their army is certainly des- 
troyed; scarce any of their mason du roy has escaped being cut 
to pieces or made prisoners of war; and the number of their 
drowned is so great, that with the wounded, killed and drowned, 
it is said it amounts to between six and seven thousand, and the 
most we’ve lost don’t exceed fifteen hundred, the wounded 
included. ‘The Dragoons had great share in the action, particu- 
larly late Honeywood’s, there not being above one squadron 
left of the regiment out of three. The Horse Guards and Grena- 
diers also behaved well, but our other corps of horse have not 
acquired so much fame in this engagement. The officers in 
general are greatly applauded, I mean of the English. The 
Hannoverian had scarce any share at all in it, but some of the 
Austrians behaved well, only one of their battalions made an 
unfortunate mistake, by firing upon our troops several times. 
Both the King and the Duke are thoroughly sensible of all the 
honour of the day being owing to the English. His Grace of 
Marlborough, who commanded our brigade, but was commanded, 
wont in haste forgive the Hanoverian general, for the moment we 
came into the field of battle, expecting to be of some service, the 
enemy was all flown; such a sight I never saw as the number of 
dead bodies all round us, among which we lay all that night 
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without our tents. Many prisoners of distinction we saw that 
were wounded and taken, and carried ’em water and other neces- 
saries, for which they expressed great gratitude. I fear I wrote 
you a strange account yesterday, was then in a great hurry, being 
just ordered to remove our ground to where we now are; could 
not write before, for it rained without ceasing from the end of the 
battle twenty four hours, which was all Thursday night and all 
Friday, nor was I under cover the whole time but in a soldier’s 
tent at night, and eighteen hours a horse back all Friday till ten 
at night, but a good rest all last night in my own bed has quite 
refreshed me, and many more I find I’m likely to have. Major 
Brereton is alive and well, who I mentioned dead yesterday. 
I can’t help pitying poor Mrs. Swan. 


Postscript—Duke of Richmond and Lord Harcourt were 
with the King the whole time: the latter with his Grace of 
Marlborough. Mr. Carteret and George Stanhope has been 
sitting in our tent with us from dinner all this evening. 


From THE Camp NEAR Hanau upon THE Main. ‘Fune 19, 1743. 


Robert Walpole, Earl of Orford, to Charles 
[? Townshend or Feilding] 


I have now writ to Capt. Jackson, to give Lord Tyrawly a 
ticket as you desired, and am glad to oblige him with it. 

This place affords no news, no subject of amusement or 
entertainment, for fine gentlemen of wit and pleasure about 
town understand not the language nor taste the charm of the 
inanimate world. My flatterers here all mutes; the oaks, the 
beeches, the chestnuts seem to contend who shall please the 
Lord of the Manor; they cannot deceive, they will not lie. 
I sincerely admire them, and I have as many beauties about me 
as fill up all my hours of dangling; and no disgrace attends me 
from 67 years of age. 

Within doors we come a little nearer to real life, and admire 
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upon the almost speaking canvas all the airs and graces which the 
proudest of the town ladies can boast of. With these I am 
satisfied, because they gratify me with all I wish, and all I want; 
and expect nothing in return, which I cannot give. If these, 
dear Charles, are any temptations, I heartily invite you to come 
and partake of them. Shifting the scene has sometimes its 
recommendation; and from country fare you may possibly 
return, with a better appetite, to the more delicate entertainments 


of a refined life. 
Since I wrote the above, we have been surprised with good 


news from abroad. Too much cannot be said upon it, for it is 
truly matter of infinite joy, because of infinite consequence. 
I am, dear Charles, yours most affectionately, Orford. 


Houcuton, Fuly 24, 1743. 


Copies, with slight verbal differences, of this pleasantly whimsical 
letter, written by the statesman who had governed England so long 
with unheroic commonsense, and had now at last been driven into 
retirement—which, with his beloved Houghton for its scene, was 
certainly no exile—exist both among the Marquess of Bath’s 
manuscripts at Longleat and among those of the Earl of Denbigh 
at Newnham Paddox. It is not certain who ‘‘ dear Charles ” was, 
one editor suggesting Charles, third Viscount Townshend, the 
other—Charles Feilding. 

The good news to which Orford refers was the news of Dettingen. 


The letter-writing capacity of Edward Young, the author of Night 
Thoughts, was first revealed by the publication of the long series, cover- 
ing a quarter of a century of time, which he wrote to the duchess 
who in childhood had been Matthew Prior’s idolised playmate. 
Good use has been made of these letters by Mr Henry C. Shelley 
in his life of the poet, but it cannot be said that they rank among the 
masterpieces of the art. ‘‘ They are,” to quote Austin Dobson, 
“such as a Georgian ecclesiastic might be expected to address to a 
great lady who liked to be flattered discreetly ; but although they 
are occasionally playful and ingenious, it can scarcely be claimed 
for them that they scintillate with the wit of the man supposed to 
have penned one of the neatest complimentary couplets in the 
language.” Such wit as Young possessed was rather heavy-footed, 
an elephantine playfulness, and he was given to prolix moralising. 
Still, he had his happier moments, and the direct revelations of the 
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mind of the author of a poem which, when new, and for long after, 
was universally admired, and now, when nearly two hundred years 
old, must still be accorded respectable rank, can hardly be without 
their interest. 


Edward Young to the Duchess of Portland 


On a review of your last—for I read your Grace’s letters more 
than once—I find you complain that dullness and illnature 
prevails. I shall endeavour to cure you of that displeasure it 
seems to give you. 

If, Madam, we have no view in company but of being diverted, 
or improved, our disappointments will be great, but if we have a 
second view, that, I mean, of paying a decent regard to society, 
by free, and frequent intercourse with it, a sense of discharging 
this duty will be like carrying our own stool with us into com- 
pany, and make us sit easy in it, though Illnature in the person 
of Mrs. and Dullness in the shape of Dr. , sat, one on 
our right hand, and the other on our left. 

If this advice seems too severe, I’ll try to go still farther, 
and show how this great calamity may be turned into a perfect 
diversion, by the help of a little imagination in us. If then, 
Madam, Dr. B and Mrs. M should visit us, let us suppose 
ourselves in the theatre, and that the parts of an oaf and a vixen 
were represented before us, how then should we admire the 
wonderful talents of the performers, and swear every word, air 
and action, was acted up [to] the life, and thus steal from a visit 
the best dramatic entertainment we ever saw, without the expense 
of a crown ! 

If this, Madam, seems as fantastical, as the former advice 
severe, I will try a third expedient, which is quite obvious and 
natural, and which everybody, I believe, makes use of more or 
less. I mean, let us make use of bad company as a foil to recom- 
mend the good. We may, I think, justly compare the dullness of 
the doctor to the flat insipidness of oil, and the illnature of the 
lady to the acrimony of vinegar. Now might not these—well 
beat together—make excellent sauce for a Mrs. P——, might 
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they not give us a still higher relish for the charms of her 
conversation ? 

And now, Madam, does not your Grace think me bewitched, 
that I talk thus to one who could tell me this, and ten times 
more? Madam, I do it out of pure good husbandry ; I pick 
your pocket in order to make you a treat; what I present to your 
perusal I steal from your example; while you, perhaps, Madam, 
looking on the behaviour I advise, like Eve—in your beloved 
Milton—looking into the lake, fancy you see an angel, nor know 
it is yourself. 

And now, Madam, can you for your soul imagine for what end 
and purpose I have written this long letter? I have written, as 
most of our wits do, purely, Madam, for a dinner, and humbly beg 
that on Tuesday or Wednesday next—as suits your Grace best— 
I may be admitted to your table, there to make an apology for 
the trouble I now give you. If Mrs. P was there, she would 
be so charitable as to help me out ; but if she is there, I beg your 
Grace to remember that her conversation will go down without 
sauce, so that you need not be at the trouble of inviting either of 
the two cruets mentioned above. But that I may have the 
honour of being often in your thoughts, I beg that—for the 
future—whenever a cruet of either kind comes to visit you, you 
would be so good as to remember, Madam, your Grace’s most 
dutiful butler. 

Postscript—As, Madam, persons of the character we have been 
speaking of may be called cruets, so there are others, that may 
be called salvers, as they present us in conversation with all that 
is delicious to the most elegant taste. Will your Grace stand 
gossip to the cruets, or the salvers ? If to the Jast, it will, I grant, 
be less trouble to you, but if to the first, your Grace will have the 
honour of being asked blessing by half the town. I beg, Madam, 
my respects to the salvers of your Grace’s acquaintance, and 
please to let the cruets know that, if they honour me with a visit, 
I shall provide a sideboard for them, that they may not come too 
forward in company, which they are very apt to do. 


Tempre Bar. [? Fed. or March, 1741.] 
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Edward Young to the Duchess of Portland 


There are but two distempers, and those very different, that 
bring people to this place, either redundancy, or want of spirits. 
The first makes people mad, the last fools; the first, I observe in 
this place, like persons bit by the tarantula, dance immoderately, 
till the distemper flows off; the last, like poor Job’s friends, sit 
silent for seven days together, till the water gives them utterance, 
The virtue of the water is yet got no higher than my fingers’ 
ends, which enables me to write, but when it will arrive at my lips 
is uncertain ; but when it does, I shall have the pleasure of con- 
versing with your Grace’s friends, many of whom are here, but 
all my conversation with them has hitherto been carried on by 
signs only on my part, for the sound to one in my state is too 
great an expense. 

By this time your Grace begins to guess the reason why I left 
the town without taking leave: that was rude, but I should have 
been much ruder, had I attempted it. To have made your 
Grace a dumb visit would have been very unpolite, and at best, 
like Hamlet’s ghost, I should have been able to have spoke in 
dismal monosyllables only, and therefore I humbly hope your 
Grace will pardon me for not frighting you out of your wits, for 
I know no lady on earth that would have lost more by such an 
accident. 


Tunspripce WELIs. Aug. 5, 1741. 


Edward Young to the Duchess of Portland 


I cannot thank you too soon or too much for the late great 
favours received at Bullstrode, a place where a person cannot 
receive civilities but he must receive honours at the same time, 
nor can he return his humble acknowledgments, without being 
proud under his humility. But, I assure your Grace, I am as 
sincere as I am proud, while I return my gratitude for your great 
goodness to me. 
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I rid very hard, and got hence by three of the clock, which 
you know, Madam, is dinner time. My maid told me she was 
glad I came so opportunely, for by that means she thought 
verily that she could provide me a dinner again the next day. 
I suppose the wench had heard that I eat six times a day at Bull- 
strode and was for balancing the account, nor was this the sole 
felicity of my journey. My man was ill of a fever; therefore, 
when we came to St. Albans, he desired I would stop a minute, 
that he might take something, being ill; and as he said he thought 
his blood was much inflamed, I stopped, and left him the liberty 
of having what he pleased ; on which he drank half a pint of hot 
brandy ; then we put on apace, and by the time we had rid four 
miles, his horse stumbled, though it was the rider drank the 
brandy. On the jolt, Tom waked, and cried, ‘ Sir, I have dropped 
the bag!’ I was in a passion at his negligence, and told him I 
should then have nothing for dinner. ‘No, sir,’ says he, with 
great joy, ‘ the venison is here; I only have dropped your leather 
bags.’ Now, Madam, in those bags was nought but my shirts, 
wigs, shoes, razors, &c.; in short my whole travelling estate. 
On being a little disgusted even at that loss, he told me, to be 
sure somebody must pick it up, and no doubt would bring it after 
us; and then trotted on with great tranquility of mind. Whilst 
I was considering how I should best manage the handle of my 
whip to knock him off his horse, and leave him to be picked up 
by the next comer, with my bags, a servant from my, and your 
Grace’s, honest landlord at the Red Lion overtook me with 
what was lost ; which was left on a horse-block in his inn-yard. 
Now judge, Madam, if I stand in need of highlanders in order 
to be undone. How long it may be before they strip me of my 
shirt, which I so happily recovered, Heaven only knows. 

Beware of Jesuits. ‘Oh no,’ says your Grace, ‘ he appears to 
be the honestest man that ever lived, not only to me, but to 
everybody ; even bishops take him to their bosom.’ True, 
Madam, and what does that amount too? It is no more than 
saying thus :—‘I can’t but think him an honest man, because he 
plays the knave to perfection.’ 


(Wettwrn. Nov.], 1745. 
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Edward Y oung to the Duchess of Portland 


Amid so many dear domestic engagements of heart, and so 
many loud calls from the gay and great around you, is it possible 
your Grace can think of one so much out of the way, of such an 
invisible being as your humble servant ? I believe not; I must 
therefore let your Grace know that you commanded me to write, 
and that this comes therefore from the pen of obedience, not of 
presumption, but as I have no business and but little invention, 
what shall I say? I will tell you a melancholy, but true tale, of 
too late a date. 

A young woman—now about twenty-one—of good birth, 
and better principles, was some years in my family. About two 
years ago her much elder sister, who had long been governess of 
my family and me, married, settled in town, and carried her 
younger sister with her. A young apothecary in good business 
and circumstances courted her, won her affections, mutual vows 
of marriage were passed. ‘Things standing thus, she came down 
for a month or two to me the latter end of last autumn; the 
thing was kept warm by letters every post ; I invited, nay, pressed 
him to come down to her, knowing the pain of absent lovers ; 
but business, he said, hindered him. She returned to town in 
high expectations, just before I was last there; the spark visited 
her, but his behaviour was cold; she burst into tears; on which 
he said :—‘ My dearest, I understand those tears; they upbraid 
me; and so far they agree with my own sentiments; I upbraid 
myself. You feel, I see, the force of love, and therefore will the 
more easily pardon the same weakness in another. I feel it to 
distraction, but ask ten thousand pardons, ’tis for another person. 
I courted her some years ago, but she absolutely refused me, which 
occasioned the fatal step I have taken with you. But since you 
have been in the country, I have received intimations that she 
has thought better of it. The temptation is irresistible, and 
therefore we must part.’ And so he took his leave; a duke 
could have done no more. 

The heathen deities were said to laugh at the perjuries of 
lovers; and if your Grace is as much a heathen as you are a 
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goddess, you perhaps may laugh with them, but I cannot. If 
she lives a thousand years she'll never feel greater pain, and a 
good heart in pain is the most melancholy sight in the world. 
The sole consolation is, that a good heart in pain by pain will 
be made still better. But what young lady of your Grace’s 
acquaintance would better her heart on terms like these ! 


Wettwyn. April 16, 1747. 


Edward Young to the Duchess of Portland 


As I opened my chamber window this morning pretty early, 
I was struck with the most beautiful landscape I eversaw. Houses, 
trees, woods, fields, all was covered with one entire sheet of snow, 
not a single footstep to be seen, not the least violation of its 
immaculate virginity. What an amiable emblem of universal 
innocence was this! But since, as I conceive, our innocence is 
not yet quite universal, I was obliged to think of it in another 
view, and imagine our whole polluted species doing penance in a 
white sheet—as the custom still prevails in Scotland—for their 
secret sins. 

Now please, Madam, to observe that I send all this to your 
Grace purely as an article of news; you in town are in another 
world, and know nothing of what passes in the natural scene of 
things. In your hotbed climate frost is warm, and in your 
sea-coal situation snow is black; in all things you are unlike us 
innocents in the country; with you honesty is not the best 
policy, nor is the worthy the most honourable man at Court. 

But your Grace long ere this censures me for my triviality ; 
the weather, you say, is a common topic of discourse, that indeed 
you have often met with it in conversation, but that you never 
saw it signed and sealed in the solemnity of an epistle before. 
Madam, I acknowledge the indictment, I plead guilty, I own my 
letter is a kind of frost-piece, and far fitter to make a page among 
the winter months of an almanac than in any other composition, 
but I assure your Grace that the frost has only nipped my fingers ; 
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it is got no farther; my heart lies ten degrees at least southward 
of my hand. 


Postscript—Madam, that my Lord Duke may before this be 
on a better than a Chinese foot, and that the little ones may long 
trip it with the foot of fairies on Mrs. Delany’s light, fantastic 
toe, before they know what pain means, is the hearty prayer of 
their humble servant and admirer. My humble service to my 


physician, Mr. Achard. 
Wetiitwyn. Fed. 20, 1748. 


Edward Young to the Duchess of Portland 


I rejoice that Mrs. Lambert has made her spouse so agreeable 
a present, such presents are great peacemakers, where peace is 
wanted, and pour fresh oil into the lamp of love, where it burns 
the brightest. I heartily hope my friend R n was a false 
prophet ; prophets of old had two provinces, one was to foretell, 
the other was to instruct. ‘Though he may have failed in the 
first, yet he has not in the last. Has your Grace read his Clarissa ? 
What a beautiful brat of the brain is there! I wish your Grace 
would stand godmother, and give it its name, Clarissa the Divine, 
That romance will probably do more good than a body of Divinity. 
If all printers could turn such authors, I would turn printer in 
order to be instrumental in promoting such benefit to mankind. 

And yet, Madam, this excellent offspring of the imagination 
was in danger of having been stifled in its birth; or, at least, of 
having been made a changeling. I think your Grace knows Mr. 
Littleton ; he, Mr. Fielding, Cibber, &c., all of them pressed the 
author very importunately to make his story end happily; but 
does not your Grace think that it is infinitely better as it is? 
It does end happily, most happily, for Clarissa in the sense of all — 
who do not terminate their notions of happiness at the grave. 
The reader that has most faith and virtue will be most pleased 
with this composition. I look on it therefore as a sort of touch- 
stone for the readers of this virtuous age, who, while they think 
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they are only passing their judgment on another’s ingenuity, will 
make a discovery of their own hearts. 

Your Grace is so good as to desire to see me in town. When 
in town I shall have the honour of waiting on you, but I have no 
thoughts of being there soon, though some of my neighbours 
seem to have an irresistible call to the Green Park. The cold 
weather, I suppose, makes them fond of fire. Instead of squibs 
and crackers, I shall humbly content myself with sun, moon, and 
stars, those glorious fireworks of that great King who in the 
noblest sense is the author of peace, and lover of concord. 


Wettwrn. Fan. 29, 1749. 


Rev. Edward Murphy to Viscount Charlemont 


I will now endeavour to act the real friend toward you by 
discovering to you such things and circumstances as you cannot 
be ignorant of but with somewhat more than danger. Nay, I 
will open my whole mind to you, and that (to pay you no small 
compliment) without fear of offending you. Your lordship may 
remember that when you so long delayed coming abroad, I told 
you you had better resolve and come away, for that there were 
certain reasons that made it absolutely necessary for you to quit 
home, and which (I promised) I would acquaint you with another 
time. ‘The case then was this: you had for two years so applied 
yourself to your studies that, considering the little or next to no 
knowledge with which you set out, you really did wonders, not 
only as to the quantity you read, but as to the manner in which 
you understood it, generally equalling and sometimes even sur- 
passing men of celebrated learning and great penetration. Beside 
this, you had upon public and (what is often more) private occa- 
sions discovered very generous tendencies. Your abilities deserved 
admiration ; your application and goodness, admiration and love. 
I, in the mean time, impatient to do your merits justice, and 
having an extensive acquaintance with whom I had some credit, 
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ceased not to speak the truth of you till my own reports came 
about again to my ears, and that from different persons in distant 
places. And what I said so affected some of my friends of parts 
that they could not forbear doing you honour in print. Beside, 
your nearest and best friends, who had a large share of credit 
with the public so co-operated in this affair, that you absolutely 
and in very fact, became, at the age of 17, the very first character 
of a peer in Ireland ; so that no less than the eyes of a nation were 
turned upon you with pride and expectation. In this situation 
were you (as you still are) when—when—(come, my lord, if this 
honest truth will not come forth of its own accord, I’ll drive it 
out, for I mean you well,) when your love of cards and sitting up 
to late hours was noticed and sorely regretted by every one that 
kept your constant company. Strong expressions of their fears 
and concern for you have I had from their mouths, and more than 
once. I softened the thing by urging that you were unwell and 
wanted amusement, and defied cards or dice ever to get the better 
of such sense and caution as you were master of (which prediction 
I am, this day, overjoyed to see so likely to be fulfilled). But 
cards and late hours were not all that gave us trouble at this time. 
For not only all thoughts of the university were laid aside but, 
what was worst of all, books began to be entirely neglected. 
I began to repent of my undertaking, but bethought myself that 
vexation was but an additional evil, and that I had better con- 
sider what was best to be done. Whereupon, revolving the 
matter in my mind, I quickly foresaw that, having quitted your 
studies, you must soon inevitably be snatched up by the young 
profligates of your country at their plays and assemblies, and so 
get a seasoning in taverns, stews, and gaming-sets; whereby all 
your modesty, fine parts, fine character, and worth of various 
kinds must soon end in the nauseous dregs of riots, revels, idleness, 
stupidity, and nonsense. This made me anxious in myself and 
importunate with you to come away: for nothing in truth was 
left for your safety, but flight. Had you remained at home but 
to this day, even in the innocent play and indolence with which 
you have spent your time here, your character were, even this 
day, gone.—For, my lord, you cannot abroad, much less at home, 
escape the busy, sharp looks of men, A little man may for a 
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while, but you, not possibly. And the very companions of your 
idle sports (if in any you indulged yourself) would pride themselves 
in divulging your weaknesses, in order to make their own the less 
notorious. Even common observation will ever make free with 
men’s failings ; and while that openly remarks, and envy openly 
blasts, and friendship is seen to hang her head and weep, he who 
is the subject of all this must be ruined in the esteem of the 
world. Does your lordship think that your innocent indolence 
escapes all notice even here? I think it does not. Did you not 
observe what my lady Sandwich said to you one evening? ‘ My 
lord (said she,) I think I never see you ride out.’ And then she 
began to rate my lord Sandwich for not riding out that morning. 
Think you this was no observation upon your inactive way of life, 
nor a friendly, distant admonition ? Have you not noticed what 
my lord Sandwich also said to you some time ago. ‘ Turin is the 
best place you can now go to. There you have a polite and 
friendly court, where both French and Italian are well spoken, 
and there you have good academies of all kinds. I have spent 
12 months there and am well acquainted.’—Palpable and most 
friendly advice, in a most distant, yet home way, observing upon 
your indolence and deficiencies, and offering his most important 
assistance to serve you. 

My lord, mind such lecturers, or you are ruined. But mind 
not such a little sycophant as I, when I applaud you for a pun ora 
speech spoken out of Tom Thumb the great. Observe you not 
lord Drumlandrick, how knowing? See you not Mr. Ward with 
his classics in his pocket, and quoting his authors? Ken you not 
my lord Sandwich playing tennis, playing his harpsichord, and 
steering the navies, the councils, and the senates of Great Britain 
at 29 years of age? Could he do this without great acquisitions 
of knowledge ? Where is your natural emulation, and the soul 
that was born with you? Awake, my lord, or the lethargy will 
grow too strong for you, and you shall sleep for ever, or rather you 
may possibly start up mad, and make one of your hideous rackets 
in the world. Haste then away (as soon as you have seen this 
camp) thither where you must learn languages, and where you may 
read and attain proper and necessary accomplishments, such as 
dancing, musick, drawing, riding, and fencing, beside enjoying the 
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diversions of those countries. I really wish you could fence ; 
it would make you strong ; and it is odds if a person in your way 
can pass through life without some quarrel. ‘There was a 
young gentleman in the county of Tipperary, who took into his 
head to gallant it with the wife of an honest gentleman who had 
never done him the least injury ; and so brought distraction and 
separation into a worthy family. The husband thought it 
advisable to run this youth through the guts, and, meeting him 
with that intent, drew upon him. The lover also drew, but the 
very first pass (as they call it) pinked through the heart. ‘G—d 
damn him (says his uncle, Tom Ballard,) I could never get him to 
learn to push.’ ‘No, by G—, nor to parry neither,’ says John 
Hoops. 

‘Have you done’? No, I have not.—Sometimes in a great 
passion for nothing at all——Strong assertions like ‘ ipse dixtts.’— 
Very unguarded addresses to A scoundrel pimp is the 
first to betray one.—5o lines of Virgil a day (a poor thing) equal 
to 18,250 a year.—I, 2, and 3 o’clock in the morning.—Flag, flag— 
eyes—nervous disorders.—Doctor Kingsbury, Doctor Mead.— 
Death and the Cobler.— 

‘Have you done’? Yes, I have. ‘No thanks to you.’ I 
thank you. ‘For what?’ You have ever treated me with a 
kind, generous, noble good-nature, and I will for ever in return 
retain a truly grateful sense, hide your failings, and do every thing 
in my little power to do justice and honour to your many excellent 
qualities. 

I had a letter the other day from Ireland that assures me that 
your health begins to be commonly drank there by way of a 
public toast. 


Tue Hacur. April 4, O.S., 1747. 


James Caulfeild, fourth Viscount and first Earl of Charlemont, played 
an important part in Irish politics, and, since it was he who found a 
seat for Henry Grattan, the short-lived independence of the Irish 
Parliament was in some degree his work. ‘This, he said, was the 
“ happiness and honour of his life”; but he had many interests 
other than politics. He travelled much, not only making the 
regulation Grand Tour, but pushing as far afield as Egypt and 
Turkey. He was a collector of works of art, a patron of artists, 
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and an amateur of letters. All these interests figure in his corres- 
pondence, and there are some distinguished names among his 
correspondents. ‘The writer of the letter just given was, as might 
be gathered from his didactic tone, tutor to Charlemont, at this 
time a very young man, and accompanied him on his travels. He 
has a small place in literature as a translator of Lucian. 


P. Stephens to Signora Anna, Naples 


I received the butter you were so oblidgeing to dispatch very 
safe, and find it of some service in this isle, where the people are 
so ignorant and lazy that we, you know, must send to Naples for 
many things that might be found in this charming isle, where 
nature has been to the highest perfection munificent, if her sons 
and daughters would but use that spirit and art you or any of 
our country friends would, to make it a compleat paradise and 
render the inhabitants more polite; not that I think them more 
boorish than a gent of Napoli and their country the finest in Italy, 
for the picturesque; the hottest medicinal waters excellent, 
and their cold very good ; the wine inferior to none about Naples, 
as it is not sweet; and their air and climate serene as any under 
the sun, whose most glowing ray is ever moderated by the sea 
breezes, which revive and delight the smell, being perfumed with 
myrtle and variety of aromatic herbage. ‘The sojournment is 
delicious and to me a superior Elysium than that near Baia, their 
plantations of vineyards being all arbours whose tops are enclustered 
with ripening muscat, muscatello and other grapes—the juice of 
which, together with the waters I drink and bathe in, have re- 
given a good appetite and strength to climb the declivities and 
enjoy the umbrage of the chestnut, oak and pomgranate groves, 
being a perfect Ischian and nimbler than any of their gallopers 
having walked over great part of the isle and taken views of my 
favourite spots, inferior for beauty to none on the continent near 
Napoli. 

To farther convince you what an Eden this place is, is the 
going without cloaths, which are quite useless, either night or 
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day. Yet I think it no bad scheme to wear a white waistcoat, 
ditto trowsers and straw hat, with a long cane, the produce of 
the isle, for bags, toupees and silk coats are even too heavy for one 
of my activity and moist constitution, being obliged to change 
linen every time I return from walking. From experiencing 
these baths, condemn our friend Freeman’s neglecting this 
expedition—which, with respects, you may communicate. 


Iscuia. Aug. 12, 1753. 


The Earl of Chesterfield to Miss Ann Pitt 


By all I have heared of Monsieur de Gisors, his merit will 
leave me none, where I should wish to have a great deal, with you 
and Monsieur de Nivernois; I could almost wish that he were a 
very unworthy object of your recommendations, that my atten- 
tions to him might be proofs of my regard to them. But why do 
I talk at all of attentions so unavailing and so useless as mine 
must now be? Some philosophy, and perhaps more laziness, 
made retirement from both the polite and the busy world my 
choice some years ago; my deafness has now made it my only 
and necessary refuge. J haunt my own house and seldom any 
other. I am a discreet ghost, and conscious that I cannot be 
welcome, endeavour not to disturb. By this account, which is a 
very true one, you see how improper an introductor or com- 
panion I must be, for a gay young Frenchman of condition. 
But, in all events, Monsieur de Gisors shall be master of my 
house and of my time, and I shall think myself happy if either of 
them were sometimes of any use to him. I have received a letter 
from Monsieur de Nivernois upon the same subject. You call 
Monsieur de Gisors his Mr. Stanhope ; I wish, with all my heart, 
that I could call my Mr. Stanhope his Monsieur de Gisors. He 
was as kind to him at Rome as if he really had been so; and, I 
fear, as partial in the account he gave you of him, as he could 
have been had he been his own. For, notwithstanding all his 
travelling, he retains still a strong godt du terroir ; and the West- 
minster school roughness, nor the true English inurbanity are 
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by no means worn out. I own I am so superficial myself, that I 
would give up a great deal of what they call his sound knowledge, 
for a little more manners, attentions, and tournure du monde. 

I hope that the waters at Nevers will flow not only for the 
recovery, but for the long confirmation of your health. Between 
the springs of health and those of life I should without hesitation 
sacrifice to the presiding Deity of the former. They are by no 
means the same though often thought so. May they both con- 
spire with my wishes in your favour. 


Lonpon. Fan. 17,1754. 


T. Lysyeatt to the Earl of Charlemont 


I had the pleasure of writing to your lordship the 24th of June 
and giving you, by means of a copy of a letter from the French 
army, a good account of the action of the day before. I hope 
the good news my letter contained was some excuse for the hurry 
with which it was written. Your lordship might, indeed, have 
well expected in that my first letter some returns for the many 
favours I have received from you: but, as I then told your lord- 
ship, I was just getting into the chaise, not having been in bed all 
night ; very sober, though we had drank a bumper, as many a 
stout-hearted Englishman has since done, to our friend prince 
Ferdinand, and yet very unfit to return in a proper manner the 
thanks which I so justly owe you. Since that time my obligations 
to your lordship have been much increased by the very polite 
reception your letter procured, both for me and Mr. Houblon, 
from Madame St. Gille, and by her means, from lord Bristol : 
of which Mr. Houblon has given you an account and thanked you 
for, two posts since. Lord Bristol presented us and was as civil 
to us as the state of his house would permit, which was quite 
unfurnished for his leaving this place ; which he did last Tuesday 
to go to Genoa, where his brother in the ‘ Monmouth’ waits to 
carry him to Alicant. Your lordship must have had great credit 
with Madame St. Gille, since she payed the bill you drew upon 
her, at first sight, and still continues to supply us with fresh 
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civilities, so that though there is scarce any other woman, except 
Madame Martinian, at her assembly, yet I don’t find that amongst 
all the men that frequent her house, there are any that receive 
more marks of her public favors than we, one or both of us 
being constantly of her party at shilling whist. Mr. Houblon 
hardly ever misses her assembly and I should do it much seldomer, 
was it not (as your lordship once hinted) that we should look 
too much like a double man. At the marquis Gorsegne’s, where 
I sometimes go, there are more ladies, but then they are more 
reserved and talk more Piedmontese. However the other night 
an accident happened to put me upon a more easy footing 
there : Madame Richelmi, daughter of Madame Gorsegne (young 
and handsome), had taken me to assist her in playing at whist, 
which she is just learning. I played the cards so well that the 
rubber lasted till all the rest of the company were retired and 
I had the honor to conduct her to her chair, where, finding 
she had left her cloak, I ran back to fetch it, but in returning 
missed my way and ran directly into the room where the marquis 
Moncreuil, her brother, and his lady were going to bed.—Judge, 
my lord, which of us was most astonished.—The Marquis would 
have informed me of my mistake; but before he could close his 
mouth to speak (which stood wide open as the door I came in at), 
holding up the cloak by way of excuse, and begging ten thousand 
million of pardons, I ran back much faster than I came. This I 
say has put me upon a much better footing there ; for, going the 
next day to tell my story and make my excuses, gave me an oppor- 
tunity of being better acquainted with them than I should other- 
wise have been in a month’s time. As we came through Switzer- 
land, we met M. Voltaire, who lay at the same inn, but unluckily 
we did not know it soon enough to go and pay our compliments 
to him. He was then going into Germany ; since which a report 
is spread that he has changed his religion. I did not know that 
he had any; but, however he is now become they say, a very 
good Catholic, in proof of which they hand about an ode in manu- 
script, said to be wrote by himself upon his conversion. As to 
his conversion, it may be true enough, for I don’t think it strange 
that a man who has no religion should clothe himself with one 
that is commode and will slip on upon any conscience: but as to 
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the ode it proves too much, for it would prove too that he is 
converted from poetry as well as heresy. It is too long to trans- 
scribe except it was better, but I send your lordship a copy of a 
strophe by another hand written upon seeing of it. We begin to 
amuse ourselves very well here considering that a great many 
families are in the country and that there is no theatre open. 
However, they promise us an opera buffa the 2nd of next month; 
in the meantime the ramparts in an evening serve by way of 
spectacle, and indeed it is a fine one, especially of a feast day, 
when the bourgeoises make their appearance there, sitting in 
rows, as your lordship must remember, upon the parapet, among 
whom as well as among the nobility, are as fine women as ever I 
saw and as many, not excepting the Mall of a Sunday. Besides 
MadameSt. Gille, your lordship has many friends here (their names, 
indeed are a little Gothic and I can’t remember them) who 
interest themselves much about your health, and I flatter myself 
and them with the hopes of your speedy and effectual recovery, 
and shall be glad to hear soon that I have not been deceived. 
Mr. Houblon joins in this wish. 


Turin. Aug. 22,1758. 


The Earl of Pembroke to the Earl of Charlemont 


I won’t begin by dating mine, as I don’t know when I shall be 
able to send it, consequently shall add a bit more perhaps every 
now and then, if anything worth troubling you with should happen. 
I will however, and not by way of a proclamation secret a la 
Newcastle, not the horse man, mark that, but the secretary of 
state, tell you that we are now at Kalle camp near Grebinstein, in 
Hesse, and that this day is the 28th of July. As our life is a 
gloriously uncertain one, I don’t, indeed can’t, write often. 
When I do, I lump a cursed deal of nonsense together, as your 
lordship will probably be sensible of, before you’ve got half 
through my scrawl, in a very incoherent manner, and by the 
person, who is plagued with it, to communicate my being alive 
and well to any friends of mine they may meet. Your lordship 
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may probably have some here, if any amongst the carabineers, 
Pll venture to say the oddest in Europe, and the greatest treat 
heaven ever bestowed on an allied army. May it please your 
lordship, I have in very good and a numerous company been 
hunted of late from post to pillar. That cursed Broglie with an 
incredible mob, full double our’s, whatever political falsifiers may 
say in England, has never left us a moment still. I joined the 
army on the 15th and on the 16th, my birthday too, aged 26, he 
was impolite enough to canonade very briskly just that part of the 
camp at Saxenhausen, where I had set up my canvas palaces. 
Though our fatigues are immense, we are very jolly, barring some 
bad fluxes, and now and then a fright. As for me I am only 
occasionally troubled with the latter. *Tis my only trouble, 
except a few English servants, whom I most heartily wish again in 
London, or at the devil—I did not care which. Sir Wm. Boothby 
will tell you how happy we are. ”T'was all in vain, that we tried 
to keep him with us here, and partake a black eye, or so. He was 
silly enough to return, only because he had no business in Germany, 
nor leave to stay. I shall expect, my dear lord, with your leave, 
to hear from you every now and then, and will trouble you too 
sometimes. But you must be good enough, in consideration of 
our hurrying life, not to expect letter for letter from me in the 
most exact manner. We have too many perpetual rouses for 
that, and very little rest, or belly provender in return. You never 
saw a more compleat set than we are. I really believe all the 
oddities of the three kingdoms and Germany are met in this army. 
I could almost wish your lordship would crown us, though wishing 
you here is no great compliment, for never poor devils lived harder, 
or earn their pay more than we all do. Shelley I long for. He is, 
he must own, a queer fish, and values himself on standing diffi- 
culties he has not even an idea of suffering. St Germain has left 
the French army in a pet with Broglie, which we are not sorry 
for, though we have a miracle at our head, for he was clever, 
consequently troublesome. ‘Till four days ago, we have been for 
some time past, both armies, in prince Waldeck’s dominions near 
Corbach and Saxenhausen. The French in possession of the 
former, we of the latter, so near to each other, that our advanced 
post heard one another’s conversation. I am glad we are no more 
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there, for I really love the prince and princess of Waldeck, two 
charming people, very unlike the common Thonderdentrancks of 
course, and such a disputing numerous canaille could certainly do 
them no good. We are got off from thence unhurt, though most 
certainly the French might have entaméed us cursedly. The 
ground was such, that it was taken for granted, that, whoever 
moved first, must suffer greatly, but the duke made such a nobly 
surprising retreat, and the enemy did so little, that nothing 
happened. We are, however, still so near, for they follow us 
close, which I imagine the duke intends they should, that we think 
it impossible for us to part with dry lips. ‘Candide’ is my 
constant pocket companion, and I meet his characters living 
every moment. Don’t laugh, though you may too, if you please, 
and [’ll join with you, but me voici, grand capitaine. The duke 
sent for me from off the march to leave the regiment and come to 
him at camp, and as soon as I came to him, was so good as to order 
me to act as major-general, and to give me the command of a 
brigade of cavalry, consisting of the Scotch greys, Cope’s and 
Ancrum’s. Just before we left Saxenhausen, we expected a 
battle, but it did not happen. We got off with a frightening 
rouse only. A good clever French deserter informed H.S.H. 
that Broglie intended to tickle us at break of day with a cannonade 
on our right, and to sustain it, and the old dog added, ‘ et vous 
serez, monseigneur, le vainqueur, car nous n’avons plus de Saxe, 
ni vous autres, messieurs les alliés, de duc de Cumberland, mais, 
votre altesse serenissime, ce diable de maréchal de Prusse a sa 
place.” Is our game at Quebec, and no Quebec over yet? We 
have a noble body of cavalry here, two regiments of which, from 
a certain country, no horse or mare can carry. What say your 
politicians to this last stroke, unparalleled we call it here, of the 
king of Prussia? Our hereditary struck a noble one the other 
day. If lady Augusta gets him she’ll be very well off. He is a 
charming young man in every respect; though so very young, 
everybody has the greatest confidence in him as well as love for 
him. On the roth (which, entre nous, was an ugly affair) he got a 
slight wound, on which Broglie was writing him a polite epistle. 
While the Prince was taking prisoners, and cutting to pieces a 
whole detached army of French in the greatest style imaginable, 
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our regiment of Gallop V. performed wonders there. A 
propos to—— I wish you’d seen two days ago a brace of High- 
landers, sitting under a hedge, shot at and put to sudden flight 
and confusion by some French hussars, who unexpectedly fired 
at them from the other side of the hedge. The poor little 
fellows suffered so much (I mean now the light horse), as hardly 
now in a manner to exist. We had two officers killed, Basil and 
Burd, both, I believe, unknown to you. Little Floyd, who you 
have seen at my house, just past twelve years old, behaved most 
gallantly, which I was very glad of. I could only have wished he 
had not had his horse shot under him, for it was an exceeding 
pretty one I had lent him. By being sent for to the great army, 
en qualité de monsieur le general, I had the misfortune not to 
be then with, nor see, our friends make so excellent a beginning. 
Both officers’, and men’s behaviour, Erskin’s (the major’s) who 
commanded them, and all’s indeed prodigious. Time hence, 
it will never be believed that one regiment of young light dragoons 
(I wish by the by every one in England was here, for they are much 
wanted) after having almost by itself in a manner defeated a 
whole little army, alone made about 1600 prisoners of war. 
Those rogues of hussars ran at once for plunder into the enemy’s 
camp, and without striking one blow, or firing a single shot, got 
everything, became rich, and doubtless will be soon all barons, 
for everything, baggage, tents, houses, etc., was all taken. °Tis 
a pity (for here at least I am not) I am no longer a hussar. I had 
a great genius for it, as far as I can judge by the beginning I made, 
which was stealing a perpetual allmanack at a neither fish nor 
flesh Lutheran convent on the march. Though Broglie is a good 
clever fellow we have a still better chief, and are better stuff, 
though much fewer, and don’t at all despair of drubbing him. 
Though in retreat we go nearer our magazine, they farther from 
theirs, and into a very intricate difficult country. This is not, I 
believe, only our opinion, but at bottom the French’s also. M. 
Ferdinand puts so many posts in their way, and so frequently, 
that he must at last knock his head against some of them. If, 
according to the vile fashion, you get into an English parliament, 
before I have the pleasure of seeing you, which you must know I 
have too much pride to like a lord’s doing, be so good, as to move, 
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that during the war, all contractors, and followers of British 
armies of all kinds, should be hanged every Christmas, and new 
ones taken to replace them every first of January. If the duke 
had not everything in his pocket, I believe all would starve, but 
as he is a miracle, I believe the only one that is or ever was, we do 
not, and are most wonderfully supplied. These contractors dare 
not use the foreigners as they do us, for, if they fail, they good- 
naturedly hang them; goodnaturedly I will maintain, for many 
lives and valuable ones too, of soldiers are saved by it, while ours 
scarcely even keep up to their engagements, by which our sick 
and tired perish, and, out of a mistaken notion of good nature, are 
not punished. The same thing happens in regard to marauding, 
a sure method of an army’s never being well provided. Today, 
indeed, at last, the duke has been obliged to give out a very 
strong order in regard to the English alone, which though a 
slur on us, I’m glad of, for, if our people go on, as they have done, 
and do, we shall be less than nobody very soon. The affair on the 
roth turned out as it did, merely by contractors not sticking to 
their agreement, and the same will happen to us allways, by 
their not being punished for failure. They had agreed to furnish 
such a number of artillery horses. Half were not produced, by 
which our cannon did not arrive in time, and could not be taken 
away at all, till the French laid hold of them. Bread indeed has 
been good hitherto, and plentifull, I own, I don’t conceive why, 
and I dare say it won’t be so long. They [the contractors] will, 
too, I dare say, be members of parliament. In short, we are 
melancholy folks all together, comparatively speaking with the 
stupid Germans. Fatigue, and the study of ease, though we get 
little or none, makes us all carriage doctors. My old landau, 
lengthened out for a matrass, does very well, when I’ve the good 
luck to be able to get it up. Upon the whole, I would recommend 
to all wagers of war, a coffin on a light carriage with a bed in it, 
and a tilt, and some chicken coops of the sides, in the suttling way. 
Besides your humble servant in the stile of general, we have a fine 
set of lording aid de camps; lords Hinchinbrook, Walkwurth, 
and Dunkellin, all act as such. I passed by Minden in my way, a 
mighty clear case indeed. The ground is very easily understood, 
though there is nothing worthy of the name of woods, enclosures, 
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or distances. I forget, how long somebody, who, the newspapers 
inform us, is retired into Scotland, says he was galloping from his 
post to the duke; but this I can swear, that my horse, without 
trotting a yard, walked from the extremity of the right wing of 
cavalry to where the duke was, and there is no possibility of mis- 
taking the very exact spot, in six or seven minutes and a half,— 
I can’t positively say which. Entre nous, considering every 
body’s position and numbers, if we were not sure, and had a belief 
beyond a belief in the duke, we should think ourselves in a cursed 
hole, as the French are in possession of places up to the very walls 
of Cassell, of Fritzlau, Stadbarge, and Warbour over the Deimal, 
and a chain from one to the other, and we have neither sleep, 
victuals, or any thing dry to put on, all baggage being sent off, 
but, as Pangluss says, ‘ all is for the best.’ I was in hopes of seeing 
a feu de joie the other day, but was bilked by the French’s routing 
us quite off. I wish I could give you the least idea of where we 
are going next, but that is quite impossible, for the duke only 
knows it, and he is too wise to trust any body, so greatly clever 
too, that, in my opinion, spies should not only be let alone unhurt 
amongst us, as they really are, but even encouraged. Probably 
we are to cover Cassell, the Rivery, and the bishoprics, if possible. 
Our feu de joie was to have been for the India news, and many 
are just beginning to be now sorry for poor Brereton. I swear 
t’was old credited though not confirmed news, when I left England. 
When we came off in a hurry the other day, I had the honor of 
being posted in the rear of the rear guard, a cursed disagreeable 
post, entre nous, though I am now very glad of being after having 
been there. Ten thousand men, under the hereditary, went off 
as regularly as at a review in the face of the whole French army 
with the loss of about sixty men, or some such trifle. That same 
retreating is a very comical, ugly operation, being kicked, then 
turning about again to snarl, shew your teeth, and walk off again. 
Broglie might certainly have done us much mischief, and I can’t 
conceive how he did not. Such a retreat is, I really believe, finer 
than a victory, though not so agreeable any more than lying on 
one’s arm night after night in damned bad weather, sleeping, and 
starving au bivouac and sleeping on a stone under a hedge. Not- 
withstanding all this, as poor beggars generally are, we are vastly 
L 
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jolly and happy. Half an hour ago had you seen me, you would 
have taken me for Robinson Crusoe, now again for the lord-in- 
waiting on a drawing-room day at Leicester house. Your friend 
Wauthier, your favourite little French figure, has declared his 
abhorrence to war on account of a bullet which came over colonel 
Johnston, me, and him, the proximity and whistling of which 
deranged our constitutions very much, made us duck, and killed 
an unluckly servant just behind us. For the honor of Ireland, 
I must tell you, that potatoes are sometimes as effectual as bullets, 
The other day, a party of English, without arms, plundering a 
garden, pelted out three French hussars with some. We are 
every day going into a more and more difficult country in every 
respect, especially for a large, and foreign army to subsist in, 
where, probably things must soon, for this year at least, be deter- 
mined. As for the wars formerly in Flanders, I don’t suppose 
half the difficulties existed, and yet the duke of Marlborough 
sent to the enemy, and the enemy to him, cards of invitation 
every now and then to meet and fight out their differences at an 
appointed time and place. I wish you could see some part of the 
infantry of the army, especially the Brunswickers, and part of 
the Hessians: noble-bodied, active, handsome, clean, cool, 
obedient, civil, brave, immovable fellows. Our cavalry indeed, 
du coté des chevaux, when there are no flies stirring which make 
them mad and the Cadogan tail can’t defend them from, excells 
them all very much; but I don’t know how it is, but John, 
especially in times of difficulty, has not the proper obedience, and 
willingness, which the other brutes possess. Notwithstanding this 
apparent difference, I am John enough myself to think, that, if 
our commanders would be prevailed on to be goodnatured enough 
to hang some to prevent constant theft and murder, we should be 
at least full as good as any of them. Though we know nothing, 
we must nevertheless pretend at least to think. Pray, don’t 
your knowing ones think our motions here depend as much on 
the court of Berlin, as on that of London ? We suspect as much. 
I have had a vast triumph in my method of managing and shoeing 
horses, for which, thank God, I have the hearty curses of all grooms, 
everybody, seeing my horses’ feet stood these bad roads so well, 
having come over to my method. Pray tell Stopford this. He 
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is a disciple of mine, as well as Shelly, and must be confirmed, 
both of them, in the true religion. They begin to talk of a 
winter’s campaign, but rather than trudge about in ice in a 
desolate ruined country, when good things are going on in London, 
I wish they would take as much out of us now, as possible. When 
you’ve done with this long job of a letter of mine, pray send it to 
Shelly and bid him write to me, and remember me to my brother, 
odd Earl, his friend. When I am roused, I recollect my friend 
Othello: ‘”Tis the soldiers’ life, to have their balmy slumbers 
waked with strife.’ Be so good as to let me know the state of 
operas. Are we to have any or how many, and where, and by 
whom? I shall not be long on the heights of Greenwich before 
I hope to meet you musically in the plains of London. Imhoff is 
this day dismissed the army, and the duke of Brunswick’s service, 
regiment and all, I believe, taken from him. As he was in great 
favor, and reputation, the hereditary’s governor, etc., heavy 
suspicions are on him, but we are, as ’tis fit indeed we should be, 
as much in the dark about him, as about every thing else. Adieu, 
-my dear lord, thank God, that lord Granby’s sending off a 
messenger has freed you from my unconscionable scrawl; I am 
enough so myself to expect to hear all that is stirring from you at 
your leisure. 

July 29, 1760.—The messenger says he sets off to-night, but 
I don’t believe he will. Whether he does, or not, I can’t get at 
him any more, though lord Granby should not write, as I dare 
say he won’t, for he had not before dinner, and he don’t love to 
quit a few jolly hours, when he can help it, over a bottle after 
dinner. 


Fuly 28-29, 1760. 
This letter is inordinately long, but as a vivid and intimate picture of 


life in a campaigning army during the Seven Years’ War it seemed 
to be worth the space it occupies. 
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The Rev. Richard Marlay to the Earl of 


Charlemont 


What can you expect to hear from a hermit shut out from the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world? Shall I entertain you 
with Sunday jokes of my parishioners, and give you an account of 
the many lively sallies of wit, and the many smart repartees, which 
give a relish to the whisky punch, and set the table in a roar? 
Shall I inform you of the success of my sermons, which have drawn 
to my church two Presbyterian beggar-women, lord and lady 
Annesley, and a popish tythe-farmer? But my vanity must 
confess that the agreeable prospect of a penny has induced the 
beggar-women to attend me; the tythe-farmer has an eye on 
my tythes. ... From what I have said you may easily guess at 
my Sunday’s amusement. ‘The rest of the week I pass in walking, 
reading, and writing. The weather is uncommonly fine, and 
this place extremely pleasant. Three times a week lord Clan- 
brassill and I meet. I do not go to the park till three o’clock, 
and leave it at seven. His lordship and his reverence allow each 
other to be vastly clever. My lord has a prodigious deal of 
judgment; and the doctor has more wit than anybody. Every 
sentence I utter is finely pointed, and pregnant with true humour. 
Every story he relates, is clear, spirited, concise, and apropos. 
You should, in return for this particular account, let me know 
how your time steals away. My hours are a little tardy-footed 
and limp along; yours have down upon their feet. I do not 
know whether they are winged or not. If they are, I hope they 
do not fly so fast, that content cannot keep pace with them. 
Have you done much at the Gothic temple? Does Marino 
flourish ? Does Miss Otto appear in beauty? Does she still 
bless Dublin with her presence? Are our friends of Marlborough 
street still in town? I hope my dear lord will pardon my imper- 
tinent curiosity, and satisfy it. I am very solicitious to be par- 
ticularly informed of everything that concerns you, and therefore 
I trouble you with so many questions. Is not our late victory a 
noble one? I have not had a letter from my brother, but expect 
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one next post. It would be charitable in you to send me some 
news,—whether the news be true or false, will be of no importance 
in this place. Who is to be appointed lord lieutenant? The 
northern politicians have fixed on lord Hertford. 

Just as I was going to seal this, I received your letter, for 
which I return you many thanks. Your essay or rather rhapsody 
on love and tenderness is very pretty and ingenious, ‘Time and 
experience have rendered me so cold and unfeeling, that I think 
reason ought to have much influence on all the passions. In love 
and friendship we must employ our reason to judge of the worth 
of the beloved objects; and reason requires a long, long time 
before it can form a true judgment of a mistress or a friend. 


Tuttamore, NEAR Raturrizanp [County Down]. Fu/y 17, 1762. 


As might be expected, this genial parson gained preferment in the 
Church, being appointed in turn to the deanery of Ferns and the 
bishoprics of Clonfert and Waterford. 


Mrs Elizabeth Montagu to Miss Ann Pitt 


I could not have the pleasure of thanking you for your letter 
on Sunday; our post did not come in till the afternoon, when I 
was every moment in expectation of some Aldermanesses of 
Newcastle ; and indeed the letters are hardly delivered out before 
the post sets out again for London ; but I was impatient to thank 
you for accepting the accommodations you would find in Hill 
Street. I own it makes me envy Whalley’s situation and wish 
we could change; people are seldom rightly placed; I should do 
the honours of Hill Street better to you, and I fancy Whalley 
would make a much more agreable figure here ; so if you will be 
[so] good as to deck her out in one of my best negligées and send 
her down by the first coach, I will slip into her pet en Pair and 
return to you, and I am sure you will admire the zeal tho perhaps 
not the dexterity of my service. I am afraid you will find many 
things wanting in your bedchamber, in which I considered 
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myself only as a lodger, living in daily hopes Mr. Stewart would 
finish his work, and allow me to return to my own bed-chamber. 
But it is not wonderful that so sublime an artist, delineating the 
lanthorn of Demosthenes, the temple of Theseus, and the august 
Areopagus, should forget the little angle where I am to sleep or 
wake. 

Upon the happy presumption that you care a great deal about 
me, I shall give an account of all I have done since I saw you. 
In the first place, I have enjoyed perfect health, on which, in a 
good climate, perhaps happiness would grow; but happiness is 
a flower too delicate to blow in the latitude of Newcastle. I 
have always been able to keep my mind from sinking if I could 
have books or business. I greatly prefer the first, but even the 
latter keeps up the vivacity of my spirits. Here I have. business 
in folio; my studies in duodecimo. Iam extremely well lodged 
in a very large convenient house; my cousins are extremely full 
of attentions, and regards; and having done them some little 
services, they seem to have a good will towards me. They live 
very well, and with order, and neatness. By situation I am eased 
of all the fatigue of company at dinners, and, except Lord Ravens- 
worth and Sir Walter Blackett, have not had any visitors in a 
morning. ‘The Northumberland ladies and those of our worship- 
ful Corporation only drink tea with me in the afternoon; and as 
soon as they go away, my kind hostess permits me to withdraw to 
my apartment. 

As to my journey, it was perfect felicity. After the hurry of 
a public place I found myself in a delightful situation in my post- 
chaise ; shall never again wonder at Diogenes for choosing to 
live in a tub, and only wish he had lived in a more enlightened 
age that he might have added wheels to it. Much of my journey 
lay through a dreary barren country, but I had books, and so my 
mind wandered in the muses’ gardens of eternal spring ; and while 
Susan saw nothing but the willow or abiel, I beheld the lofty 
cedars, spreading beach, mirtles and orange groves, and whatever 
the poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, had seen in the fertile land 
of imagination. I called on my old friend Dr. Young at Welling, 
and had the pleasure of conversing with so extraordinary a being 
as a polite hermit and a witty saint. He has quitted the dreams 
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of Pindus, th’ Aonian swards, for the nymphs of Solyma; though 
they now direct his walk, his mind has still the gate and step of 
the gayer muses. He spoke with great pleasure of the Dialogues 
of the Dead as a reader of taste, but he relished them more as a 
man of religion and virtue, who rejoices to see profane history 
hallowed to virtuous uses and purposes. My agreeable hermit 
invited me very much to proceed no further on my journey that 
day ; but I considered the call at the hermitage was only to be an 
agreeable episode in my work, and I reassumed the thread of my 
journey, and reached Bugden that night. The next day [ in- 
dulged myself with an excursion to Burleigh House. It is 
worthy the great founder; its foundation is broad, its structure 
high, the very ornaments have strength and solidity, and it is 
gravely magnificent ; but I should not have had a great deal of 
pleasure if his decendant had not adorned it with fine pictures. 
When I reflected how much of my satisfaction arose from the 
fine arts, I wanted to call up the mames of old Burleigh to chide 
him for his contempt of them, and convince him how necessary 
they were to adorn the state in which he left his country and 
family ; and you may be sure I would not have let him go before 
I had reproached him with his ill usage of the poet Spencer. All 
who are not busy statesmen want a fairy tale. 

From this expedition I travelled quietly the turnpike road. 
I had intended going to York, but was frightened out of my 
scheme by a dead man. I happened to succeed at an inn the 
hearse of a young gentleman who died of the smallpox at York. 
As he was one of the militia whom they said were quartered at 
an inn there, I did not know but I might get into his lodgings ; 
and I was not quite happy in the suspicion that I had got into the 
room where, I imagine, as there was no other in the house large 
enough to contain it, his coffin had been placed all night ; but I 
was not as much alarmed as a clergyman who arrived at the inn 
at the same time, and to whom the same foolish body had told of 
the corpse having been there all night. Perhaps, poor man, he 
has a wife and children whose subsistence depends on his life. 
I hope (as I believe there could be no infection) his fright will 
not have any consequence, but I wish I knew it affected him as 
little as it did me. I saw him walk about before the house in 
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great perturbation till his horses were brought. I returned to 
my post-chaise, and read very composedly till the horses and 
servants had due refreshment, so happy it is on some occasions to 
feel one’s insignificancy ; but I did not choose to run any hazard 
of getting into the house where the young gentleman died, and 
especially as I was told the distemper was much at York, so I 
broke an appointment I had made with Mr. Torriano, who was 
to have met me there; but as this happened two days before he 
was to have met me, I hope my letter prevented his going, or he 
will never condescend to make an appointment with a coward 
again. 

I am glad you have given Dr. Maty the happiness of passing 
an hour with you; he is very ingenious, a pretty poet, and more 
than all that, fort honnéte homme. My humility hindered my 
showing you a very genteel polite copy of verses he addressed to 
me, on my interesting my wishes (and what else can I interest) 
for his being chosen secretary to the Society for the encourage- 
ment of Arts and Commerce. Indeed I might have trusted you 
would not have guessed the subject, for I was better disguised 
by panegyric than if I had been enveloped in a riddle. I am 
pleased that he thinks Lord Lyttleton’s Dialogues well trans- 
lated; but, as you observe, it will be difficult to imitiate the 
graces of his style. J imagine he may be as sollicitous about the 
translation as beauties are when they sit for their picture; but 
coarse and homely features intrepidly trust to an ordinary artist, 
sure that if they are not exactly represented they cannot be very 
greatly injured. 

I wish to hear you have got Lord March’s house, but rejoice 
it is not ready to receive you; for I have infinite pleasure and 
pride in thinking you are adorning my house. I am only afraid, 
if Mr. Stewart should come there to make the designs he promised, 
the attic wit he will find in your conversation should make him 
fancy the ghost of Aspasia has got into the apartment, and frighten 
him away ; but I rather hope he will only ask you some questions 
concerning Apelles, Phidias, and some other great artists. 

You will certainly see Lady Frances Williams at Bath. I 
have a bad account from Mrs. Carter of her head-aches; I 
believe she must submit to an operation to take the greek out of 
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her head, which, as she keeps such regular hours, and is so temperate 
in her diet, must certainly occasion the pain she complains of. 
But, seriously speaking, I am very unhappy about her; con- 
tinued fever and pain must wear her out. Why are not you all 
as robust as I am? One cannot enjoy one’s health in quiet for 
you! I have presumed on the vacancy of the town to write you 
along letter. I hope you will give Mr. Domville a habit of coming 
to Hill Street ; and also teach him not to let his visit stop at the 
porter, whose face he chooses to see much oftener than mine. 


[NewcastLzE-on-Tynz. Nov. 30, 1760.] 


CHAPTER Ix 


1760—1797 


John Hobart, second Earl of Buckinghamshire, was British ambas- 
sador to Petersburg from 1762 to 1765, owing the appointment 
to his handsome face, which it was thought would commend him 
to the susceptible Empress Catherine. ‘Throughout that time he 
wrote constantly to his aunt, the celebrated Countess of Suffolk, 
who had been born a Hobart, and during her period of favour had 
obtained a peerage for her brother, this earl’s father. Lady Suffolk’s 
answers are to be found in Croker’s edition of her letters. Among 
the papers at Blickling Hall, whence Lord Buckinghamshire’s 
letters come, is the word-for-word report of a curious conversa- 
tion between Queen Caroline and Lady Suffolk regarding her rela- 
tions with the King. 


The Earl of Buckinghamshire to the 
Countess of Suffolk 


I find myself so much fatigued this morning with dancing last 
night with the Maids of Honour, that it is with difficulty I can 
undergo the fatigue of writing. Is not this very much the stile 
an Ambassador should write in? But you must know that here 
the most venerable personages dance, that in Russia it would not 
appear extraordinary if Lord Ligonier led up a Polish dance, and 
Lord Henley and Lord Hardwicke quivered their fantastic toe 
to the tune of ‘ Buttered Pease.’ The youth Buckingham how- 
ever did not dance yesterday sufficiently to fatigue him, but as 
amusements are rare, he seizes all that offer, and perhaps it might 
be better for his friends and for himself if he danced more and 
wrote less. I hardly know how to take up again the subject, in 
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of the Marchioness of Blandford, and yet upon my word, the 
reflections which my regard for her suggest to me, have more 
than once broken my rest. That she will marry Count Woronzow, 
I no more doubt than that in consequence she will change her 
Religion, and attend him some few years hence to his mother 
country. You will therefore permit me to make what certainly is 
far from an improbable supposition that she is at this moment 
his wife ; and in that idea I should wish to convey through your 
channel to our common friend some advice which her husband’s 
tenderness and delicacy for her will not in these early days when 
love is young and desires are new permit him to hint to her. 
She must learn Russ, eat mushrooms fryd in rape oil and pickled 
cucumbers in Lent; she must forget to courtesy and learn to 
bow, she must wear red without measure, dance Polish dances, 
and drink Chisterskij, Quash and Burton Ale, the nature of the 
two first her dear man will inform her of, the last she will know is 
the produce of England. 

I hope tho’ other countrys complain of the incessant rain, 
that the Marble Hill harvest has been fortunate, at the worst I 
comfort myself with thinking that you would cheerfully give up 
your prospect of wheat and barley for a green Meadow and a 
RUulaRTVer. eyes. 


_Pererspurc. Sept. 13, 1763. 


The Earl of Buckinghamshire to the 
Countess of Suffolk 


I receiv’d yesterday a letter from Lady Buckingham, in which 
she gives an account of your health, which is by no means agree- 
aplerto mé..!-2 > 

I believe it was mention’d in my last that I was invited to a 
Russian wedding. I was present at all the ceremonys of the day 
and some of those of the night, but the whole was conducted with 
so much dignity and solemnity that it were in vain to attempt 
making the description of it entertaining without deviating from 
the truth. I was admitted to the bride’s toilet whilst she was 
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dressing, she was in her stays, and several of her relations, women 
of the first distinction, were employ’d in adjusting her different 
ornaments. The toilet finish’d, the Company in about twenty 
coaches and six attended her to Court. Just before we set out 
the mother of the bride ordered us all to be seated and the doors 
of the room to be shut, as a prognostick of the future tranquility 
of the new marry’d couple, but unfortunately a child of the 
family who was offended at the prospects being intercepted, burst 
out into a most violent fit of roaring, which seem’d to me a much 
apter emblem of what might hereafter insue. Arrived at the 
Palace the bride was introduced to the Empress, who with her 
own hands ornamented her with the Crown jewels and pinn’d 
them on her tresses. The bride then proceeded to the Chappel, 
where the impatient bridegroom waited. He was crowned and 
she was crowned, he walk’d round the altar and she walk’d round 
the altar, he laugh’d and she cry’d. In the course of the ceremony 
the bride drop’t her wedding ring, which, as a bad omen, gave 
great uneasiness to her mother. We then went home with 
them, sat down to a supper of sixty covers, undress’d the bride, 
who od every ai of the Empress separately. We then 
kiss’d her and retir’d. 


PerersBurc. Fed. 7, 1764. 


The Earl of Buckinghamshire to the 
Countess of Suffolk 


It is in the garden of the Summer Palace, a most pleasant and 
cheerful retirement, in which I pass three or four hours every 
morning, when my leisure will admit of it, that this letter is wrote. 
It is the third or fourth which might have been dated from thence, 
but at the other times it did not occur to me to mention the scene 
which stood before me, The garden is laid out in the old English, 
or rather in the Italian stile, shady walks, marble statues and 
fountains innumerable. The Palace is at one end, and a Terras 
which commands a very fine view of the river on the other. 
Distant thunder, dark clouds, and screaming Peacocks prepare 
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me to expect a storm, but I shall write on in perfect tranquillity 
till the first drops reach me. Whether it is a change of temper, 
or the effect of advancing further in life, I know not, but I every 
day find that I contemplate every kind of storm with increasing 
tranquillity, or if any emotion arises it is more from general 
humanity, or particular regard to individuals than from my own 
fears or feelings. 

Since my last I have past another four and twenty hours at 
Count Rosamowski’s, and I return’d as before, with contrition 
to Ministerial conference and the consequences. 

The Empress is expected this evening at Peterhoff, about 
twenty miles from hence, which I equally rejoice at both in my 
publick and private capacity, as I have sensibly felt in both the 
difference of her absence. Col. Hotham desires me at my return 
to England to bring a picture of her, but perhaps he will find a 
stronger resemblance than any I can obtain in Lady Dy. Clavering. 
Her Imp. Maj. is fairer and not so tall. I hear much of the new 
pavement, but am persuaded that is not the only alteration I 
shall experience in England, and tho’ I may find it easier to glide 
along (Albemarle ?) Street, yet there are other paths in which 
once I trod with pleasure, where should I venture to range I 
might meet rivals who would with reason mock at my stale pre- 
tensions. If I find you in health, and three or four, who, after 
three years’ absence, I still esteem my friends, glad to see me, my 
reception in England will be equal to my wishes whenever I shall 
be in a situation to meet it. 


Pererspurc. July 31, 1764. 


The Earl of Buckinghamshire to the 
Countess of Suffolk 


‘Not with a Highwayman, you sorry Slut!’ says Mrs. Pechum 
to Miss Polly when after the discovery of her marriage with the 
seducing Captain she sweetly sings, ‘Can love be controlled by 
advice?’ Extraordinary as my letters usually are, the beginning 
of this will still surprise you, till you know that I am just informed 
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that the sister of the M. of R. and the niece of the E. of W. has 
thrown herself into the arms of her Irish footman. As the lady 
is a full-grown child and has probably made her reflections the 
footman is the proper object of compassion. It is most amazing 
to me that the numberless instances of ruinous and disgraceful 
matches should not suggest some serious reflections to parents 
and guardians, and introduce a different mode of education. 
Yet what expedients can avail? How can you preserve and 
protect your child when the physician who feels her pulse, the 
surgeon who breathes the vein, every person whose profession or 
talents are essential to improve her, the footman who carrys the 
flambeau, and even the sprightly ostler, who expeditiously 
harnesses two miserable hacks to a post chaise are equally 
dangerous... . 

Your extensive notions of liberty and the high prerogatives 
of the female world are well known to me and in a degree merit 
approbation, but will you not allow me to confine the daughters 
when I give it as my opinion that the mothers ought to know no 
controul—a doctrine which I preach by example. Mr. Prior 
says, ‘Clap your padlock on your mind.’ Agreed! But then 
there must be a mind to fix it on. If you fasten your padlock 
upon a sap of green wood can you expect it to hold? It may be 
said, Why should not young women have opportunitys of looking 
round the world, of seeing variety of men, of sifting their char- 
acters and choosing him whom their inclinations favour and their 
judgment approves? Because for obvious, if indeed for excus- 
able reasons, nineteen times in twenty they will choose wrong. . . . 


Pererspurc. Nov. 20, 1764. 


The Earl of Buckinghamshire to the 
Countess of Suffolk 


This letter will be sent you from Berlin, tho’ probably without 
any addition to what is wrote this evening from the fair city of 
Koningsberg, I address’d Lady Buckingham yesterday and now 
it is my disposition to address you. If I delighted in repetitions 
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or was lazily disposed, the copy of my letter to her with only the 
change of the date, would be an exact account of the transactions 
of the day and of my situation in the evening, two little circum- 
stances excepted, that I have travelled without a tilt, and am not 
within hearing of a crying child. It cannot but affect everyone 
who has a feeling heart, to trace the cruel effect of the war upon 
these unfortunate countries through which I am passing; ruined 
villages, large and well-built towns absolutely depopulated are 
objects which continually meet the eye. I have suffered greatly 
all this day from cold and warm winds, the first came from the 
South, the most piercing I ever experienced from that quarter, 
the latter was a kind of subscription gale, for which I was obliged 
to the footman and the man who drove my cart. You know the 
Russians were long in possession of Pomerania, they have left 
their mark everywhere, but since the new connection between 
the Courts of Berlin and Petersburg, the unfortunate remains of 
the inhabitants are forbid throwing out any reflections of their 
calamities. A postmaster however ventured yesterday to whisper 
me that the Russians had given him the knout for sending intelli- 
gence to the King his master; he was near dying under the 
hands of the executioner, and has never recovered his health 
since. But why should I distress your humanity with melancholy 
ideas ?—I have just burst out into an inordinate fit of laughter 
and I will tell you why—By way of a cheerful subject I was about 
to talk of the wild beast in Languedoc who eats virgins par pré- 
ference. Now if the existence of that gentleman is not fabulous, 
and his feats are really true, the story is extraordinary but by no 
means comical. 

I am refreshing myself at an old Burgomaster’s, and whilst a 
room is warming for me, I have taken possession of his private 
apartment. He has very much the air of an old Dutch soldier 
that came over with King William, and he interrupts me every 
moment to talk of the events of the War of Succession and of 
other ancient stories in most abominable Latin, to which I 
answer in rather worse. For example— Excellentissime Domine, 
sit bene mimini serenissimus Orangea Princeps Angliam invasit 
Anno salutis 1689. Ego e contra, 1688.’ But I forget that you 
don’t understand Latin. It is ten thousand pitys. You may 
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however intreat Lady Betty Germaine to explain the meaning of 
those few words to you... . 


Konincsperc, Branpensurc. Fed. 21, 1765. 


Elizabeth Montagu to the Duchess of Portland 


The lampoons and panegyrics which your Grace must have 
seen dated from Tunbridge and Bath, must long ago have con- 
vinced you that the waters there are of a nature very different 
from those of Helicon; but, unless you immediately conversed 
with those who drank them, your Grace could never imagine the 
headache, the dizziness, or, to call things by their true names, the 
stupidity that comes on the least application. Very conscious of 
all this I long forbore to write to your Grace, but being rather less 
disordered by the waters for this last two or three days, I have 
ventured to take up my pen and ink, in some hope [that] though 
dull, I may be intelligible, but it is very probable this will appear 
an ill-grounded presumption before my letter is ended. Mrs. 
Boscawen is extremely flattered by your Grace’s obliging remem- 
brance and offer of the China pheasants. She says she has not 
anything prepared to receive birds of such quality and distinction. 
She is possessed only of chicken-pens and hen-roosts, but Lady 
Smythe, at whose villa Mrs. Boscawen passes great part of the 
spring, has more elegant accommodations; but Mrs. Boscawen 
could not accept any favour from the Duchess of Portland to 
convey it to another, though her particular friend, without her 
Grace’s permission. I came to this place merely to visit my 
sister, who fell very ill at Sandleford in the autumn, but, being on 
the spot, I thought I would take the opportunity of drinking the 
waters, and I think they have been of service as to my usual and 
constant disorder of the stomach. Of the pleasures of the place 
I can say little. The rooms were prodigiously crowded with 
very uncouth figures most wonderfully dressed; those whom 
Nature designed to be homely Art rendered hideous, and many, 
whom education made awkward, mantua-makers, tailors, friseurs 
and milliners made monstrous. Some of the misses seemed to be 
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adorned with the scalps of Indian warriors, whether brought them 
by their lovers from America, or that they are now sold in London 
as part of our importation from our Colonies, I do not know; 
but I must say that under our hemisphere I never saw such 
terrible dresses. Absurdity of a more melancholy sort appeared 
in poor Earl Granville and his illustrious Countess. His Lordship 
appeared in that kind of wig which is vulgarly called a scratch, 
and so dirty and dishevelled is the said wig that the word ‘ scratch ’ 
does not seem at all misapplied. The rest of his dress was in the 
scratch order. In this figure he walks up and down the ball- 
room, and relates in his manner the various disputes between him 
and Lady Cowper. The elegance of her Ladyship’s manner, 
and the dignity of her grief for Lord Cowper, was very burlesquely 
represented by Lord Granville, who has wits enough to ridicule 
others, and folly enough to make himself ridiculous, so that I 
must own what made many laugh made me melancholy. It is 
grievous to see such a creature represent the late Lord Granville, 
who had all the grace and dignity of manner added to great 
talents. Your Grace will easily imagine I am not extremely 
delighted with the terrible misses in scalps, or the wonderful 
peer in a scratch, so that my amusements in the public rooms is 
not great; but I have had the pleasure of seeing my sister and 
Mrs. Boscawen recover their health in a manner I could hardly 
have hoped, so I intend to leave this place tomorrow. 


Batu. Dec. 9, 1764. 


David Garrick to Richard Berenger 


Thank you again and again for your very obliging and always 
agreeable letters. Your trouble in preventing my fighting 
yard-arm and yard-arm with Captain Hood (which by the bye I 
had rather do, than lick the whiskers of his cara sposa), demands 
my best and warmest thanks. Could you not, my dear friend, 
have smuggled my name upon a card, and then, l’affaire est fatte. 

But think you, my merry wag, that I will so ill requite your 
kindness to me, as to bring you down this blistering weather to 

M 
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Hampton? What! shall I draw you from those flagrant dung- 
hills which are placed so near you, and to the breath of which you 
open your enraptured nostrils, to sniff at my hyacinths, gilly 
flowers, violets, snowdrops and polyanthuses? Shall the sweet 
music of Hackney coaches, muffins and tiddydoll, be exchanged 
for the chirping of birds, the cackling of hens, the gobling of 
turkeys, and the grunting of hogs? Heavens forfend! No, my 
dear Richard, I love you too well to bring you from the lap of 
noise and luxury, to repose your high-tuned spirits sub tegmine 
fagi. Let the sun leave off his playing at bo-peep—put on his 
flame-coloured garment and make the mews as hot as the Devil’s 
oven, and then, my master, you shall run through dust for 14 miles 
till you are almost choked, and we will brush you, clean you, and 
lay you down softly upon the banks of the Thames, till the salads, 
custards, and sillibubs are ready to regale you. In short to be 
plain with you, we shall expect that the echo at Hampton (and 
there is no finer) shall repeat your pleasantry very soon and give 
you dash for dash; for she can only match you, and give you as 
good as you bring. So much for that—when did you see the 
delectable Rust ? That a man with such a head and heart for 
society, should be laid by the heels for a third of his life—’tis a 
damned shame; and we his many companions should bring an 
action against the college for false imprisonment! But I must 
stop my nonsensical career, as Sir Sidney’s gallop was by a sub- 
peena, as the bearer of this will hardly stay. 

Madam throws her love at you, for the messenger wont take it. 

What a scrawl! always in a hurry, and a damned hand at the 
best. 


Easter Sunpay. [Between 1760 and 1765.] 


Richard Berenger was gentleman of horse to George III, a writer on 
horsemanship and an occasional versifier. He was a popular 
man, being gifted with a particular charm of manner. Doctor 
Johnson called him the “ standard of true elegance,” a pronounce- 
ment which provoked the retort that Berenger was too much like 
a character of Congreve’s. Hannah More said that he was “ all 
chivalry and blank verse and anecdote.” 
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David Garrick to Richard Berenger 


I'am much, and very much obliged to you for preventing my 
neck being broke, and sending the vile quadruped to the place 
from whence she came. I should most certainly have made use 
of your knowledge had not a very good horse providentially 
dropt from the clouds, to save my life and restore the faded roses 
to my cheek, so that I shall not trouble you this time, but beg of 
you, when a tight thing presents itself, that you would signify 
as much to me. The best horse to day may be dog’s meat to 
morrow; I put not my trust in horse flesh, and my present 
happiness may not last long; therefore, my good friend, if a 
pheenix should come across you, or rather if you should come 
across a phcenix, when I return to town, I beg you will give me 
notice of it, and if I should be unprovided, I will certainly be 
proud to mount a palfrey of thy appointment. So much for 
that business. 

You must send directly to my brother George, and let him 
know that we wish to oblige Mrs. Sarjent, and that he must let 
you have the box as soon as possible for that good purpose; and 
moreover tell him from my wife, that Coatherly’s bed must be 
washt as soon as possible, and to put it up again with the window 
curtains, and that the chairs must be changed for those in the 
fore-room upon the ground floor, and likewise to put the carpet 
there too, in case my French friend should want it. Pray tell 
him too that the man has sent the cloaths from Plymouth directed 
to him in Southampton Street, and that I must have notice of 
them as soon as they arrive, and whether they are worth the 
money, that I may pay, the man. Excuse this trouble; as you 
have some business with George, you may tack a little more to it. 

We hear of great changes—when you have any news pray 
refresh us with it. Mr. Ramus has spoken to George from his 
M[ajesty] that I should prepare to play the Guardian at my 
return—did you ever hear the like? I have not acted that 
dawdle these 100 years; what canI do? If I don’t perform the 
best parts, I am undone. I could not get the Guardian into my 
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head for half a year. Not a word of Kitely—Ranger—Howlet— 


Drugger—Lear? ... O tempora. 
Write soon. I write in a crowd and upon the gallop. 


Batu. March 19, 1766. 


Mrs Elizabeth Montagu to Richard Berenger 


It was impossible to make any of the party who dined together 
here on Sunday believe you ever were subject to any pains but 
the pleasing pains of Jove. Our imaginations ever represented 
you as Knitt with the graces and loves in dance; and how could we 
credit you grunting, and limping, with the rheumatism. Bid the 
foul fiend avaunt; cherish her not with posset, nor indulge her 
with cushion or pillow! What have you to do with aches and 
cramps and the ugly monsters that march in the train of old age. 
Hence loathed rheumatism and come 


. . the goddess fair and free 
In heaven y clep'd Eupsosyne [Euphrosyne]. 


Bring her to dine here with you on Thursday next, and you 
shall meet your cousin Mrs. Hood who is a fit companion for the 
blithe goddess, being very happy in having a good husband ; and 
your cousin Mrs. Fitzmaurice, who is in the next degree of beati- 
tude, that of having no husband at all; gay Mr. Rust shall sing 
you the jolliest ode of Anacreon ; I will smile with joy to see you ; 
Miss Gregory shall give you the dimpled smile, such as hangs on 
Hebe’s cheek ; and my nephew shall caper on the light fantastic 
toe. On the above conditions I wish you a merry Christmas, 
and a happy new year, and all the good wishes that are given at 
this season ; and even the wish of higher prosperity and joy which 
every man keeps for himself. Let me know how you do, 


24 Hitt Street. [Between 1760 and 1770.]} 


David Hume to Lord George Lennox 


Yesterday the Count de Lauregay came to me, and desired me 
to give him a list of all the Englishmen in Paris who were of a 
rank that entitled them to be received at the English Ambassa- 
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dor’s. I asked him, to what purpose? He replied that as soon 
as the Duke of Richmond arrived, he intended to send about to 
all of them, to inform them, in his own name, that the Ambassador 
was in Paris, and lodged with him ; and that he would make them 
very welcome to pay their respects to him in his house, that is the 
Count de Lauregay’s. 

To this extravagance he added another; which was: he 
asked it as a favour of me that I would keep my apartment, even 
after the Duke of Richmond’s arrival. He said that it was 
sufficient if he made the Duke welcome to stay in his house for 
a little time, till he could provide himself of another, without 
dislodging his good friend ; and that he would write on the door 
which led to my apartment, l’hétel de Hume, that there might be 
no mistake in the limits between his Grace and me. After thank- 
ing him for this obliging offer, I told him that it was impossible 
for me to accept it; for that I was to remove to-morrow, in 
order to lodge with a friend, not in an hétel garnt; and that I 
could not disoblige a person for whom I had a great regard, by 
complying with this new proposal. 

I immediately took care to inform Mr. Walpole of this trans- 
action, who thought it so important as to deserve the attention 
of my Lord Duke. M. de Guerchy, who came in upon the 
conversation, was of the same opinion; and Mr. Walpole thought 
that as the Count de Lauregay had opened himself to me, I was a 
more proper person than he to convey intelligence of it to his 
Grace. 

The Count de Lauregay has a head so differently turned 
from that of all other mortals, that it is not easy to divine the 
reasons of his conduct. Lady Hertford conjectures that he 
intends only to screw a higher rent from the Ambassador. It 
is commonly reported that he has already let his house to the 
Duc de la Valiére ; and perhaps he wishes as soon as possible to 
put his new tenant in possession, and wants to disgust the Duke of 
Richmond, and hinder him from coming to his house. However 
this may be, Mr. Walpole thought that by all means I ought to 
convey to you this intelligence. 

There is another circumstance of which I can now assure you, 
that the King’s journey to Fontainebleau, which used to take 
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place on Oct. 2, is put off till an uncertain day ; and it is thought 
at Court that it is very doubtful, by reason of the ill state of the 
Dauphin’s health, whether that journey will at all have place or 
not this season. As this incident may have some effect on his 
Grace’s journey, I also thought proper to inform you of it. 


Paris. Sept. 22, 1765. 


No doubt Horace Walpole listened to the philosopher’s story with 
proper civility, but on the very day on which Hume was writing 
to Lord George Lennox, he was telling George Montagu, in 
sarcastic vein and perhaps with a touch of jealousy, of the respect 
in which Hume was held by the French. “Could one believe 
that when they read our authors, Richardson and Mr. Hume should 
be their favourites? The latter is treated here with perfect venera- 
tion. His history, so falsified in many points, so partial in as many, 
so very unequal in its parts, is held the standard of writing.” 

The Comte de Laureguay (or Lauraguais, afterwards Duc de Brancas), 
who behaved so strangely, was a great patron of the theatre and 
an amateur of science, who wrote a great many forgotten books 
and got through a great deal of money. 


Thomas Gainsborough to the Earl of Dartmouth 


I received the honour of your Lordship’s letter acquainting 
me that I am to expect Lady Dartmouth’s picture at Bath, but 
it is not yet arrived. I shall be extremely willing to make any 
alterations your lordship shall require, when her ladyship comes 
to Bath for that purpose, as I cannot (without taking away the 
likeness) touch it, unless from the life. I would not be thought, 
by what I am going to observe, that I am at all unwilling to do 
anything your lordship requires to it, or even to paint an entire 
new picture for the money I received for that, as I shall always 
take pleasure in doing anything for Lord Dartmouth, but I 
should fancy myself a great blockhead if I was capable of painting 
such a likeness as I did of your lordship and not have sense enough 
to see why I did not give the same satisfaction in Lady Dartmouth’s 
picture, and I believe your lordship will agree with me in this point, 
that next to being able to paint a tolerable picture, is having 
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judgment enough to see what is the matter with a bad one. I 
don’t know if your lordship remembers a few impertinent remarks 
of mine upon the ridiculous use of fancy dresses in portraits, 
about the time that Lord North made us laugh in describing a 
Family Piece, his Lordship had seen somewhere, but whether your 
Lordship’s memory will reach this trifling circumstance or not, 
I will venture to say that had I painted Lady Dartmouth’s picture, 
dressed as her ladyship goes, no fault (more than in my painting in 
general) would have been found with it. Believe me, my Lord, 
though I may appear conceited in saying it so confidently, I 
never was far from the mark, but I was able before I pulled the 
trigger, to see the cause of my missing, and nothing is so common 
with me as to give up my own sight in my painting room, rather 
than hazard giving offence to my best customers. You see, my 
Lord, I can speak plainly when there is no danger of having my 
bones broke, and if your Lordship encourages my giving still a 
free opinion upon the matter, I will do it in another line. 


Batu. April 8, 1771. 


Thomas Gainsborough to the Earl of Dartmouth 


I can see plainly your Lordship’s good nature in not taking 
amiss what I wrote in my last, though it is not so clear to me but 
your Lordship has some suspicion that I meant it to spare myself 
the trouble of painting another picture of Lady Dartmouth, 
which time and opportunity may convince your lordship was not 
the intention, and here I give it under my hand, that I will most 
willingly begin upon a new canvas. But I only for the present 
beg your Lordship will give me leave to try an experiment upon 
that picture to prove the amazing effect of dress. I mean to 
treat it as a cast-off picture and dress it (contrary, I know, to Lady 
Dartmouth’s taste) in the modern way; the worse consequence 
that can attend it, will be her ladyship’s being angry with me for 
a time. I am vastly out in my notion of the thing, if the face 
does not immediately look like; but I must know if Lady Dart- 
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mouth powders or not in common : I only beg to know that, and 
to have the picture sent down to me. I promise this my lord, 
that if I boggle a month by way of experiment to please myself, 
it shall not in the least abate my desire of attempting another to 
please your Lordship when I can be in London for that purpose, 
or Lady Dartmouth comes to Bath. 

Postscript.—I am very well aware of the objection to modern 
dresses in pictures, that they are soon out of fashion and look 
awkward, but as that misfortune cannot be helped, we must set 
it against the unluckiness of fancy dresses taking away likenesses, 
the principal beauty and intention of a portrait. 


Batu. April 13, 1771. 


Thomas Gainsborough to the Earl of Dartmouth 


Nothing can be more absurd than the foolish custom of 
painters dressing people like scaramouches and expecting the 
likeness to appear. Had a picture voice, action, etc. to make 
itself known as actors have upon the stage, no disguise would be 
sufficient to conceal a person: but only a face, confined to one 
view and not a muscle to move to say ‘ Here I am,’ falls very hard 
upon the poor painter, who perhaps is not within a mile of the 
truth in painting the face only. Your Lordship I am sure will 
be sensible of the effect of dress thus far, but I defy any but a 
painter of some sagacity (and such you see am I, my Lord) to be 
well aware of the different effects which one part of a picture 
has upon another, and how the eye may be cheated, as to the 
appearance of size, etc., by an artful management of the accom- 
paniments. A tune may be so confused by a false bass, that if 
it is ever so plain, simple and full of meaning, it shall become a 
jumble of nonsense, and just so shall a handsome face be overset 
by a fictitious bundle of trumpery of the foolish painter’s own 
inventing. For my part (however your Lordship may suspect my 
genius for lying) I have that regard for truth, that I hold the 
finest invention as a meer slave in comparison and believe I shall 
remain an ignorant fellow to the end of my days, because I never 
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could have patience to read poetical impossibilities, the very food 
of a painter, especially if he intends to be knighted in this land of 
roast beef, so well do serious people love froth. But, where am I, 
my Lord? This [is] my free opinion in another line with a witness. 
Forgive me, my Lord, I am but a wild goose at best, all I mean is 
this, Lady Dartmouth’s picture will look more like and not so 
large when dressed properly, and if it does not I will begin another. 


Batu. April 18 [1771]. 


In Sir Walter Armstrong’s catalogue of Gainsborough’s paintings, 

_ no portrait of the Countess of Dartmouth is recorded, though one 
of the Earl is, so perhaps he in the end destroyed the unsatisfactory 
canvas and did not “ begin another ” or at any rate finish it. His 
views on the proper scope of his art, with the little dig at Reynolds, 
are very interesting, though hardly such as to commAnd themselves 
to the apostle of “ significant form.” 


Miss Hannah More to Richard Berenger 


Miss More presents her compliments to Mr. Berenger, and 
thankfully restores the book which he had the goodness to send 
her by their admirable friend Mrs. Boscawen. 

Mr. Greene’s appears to be a work of learning and merit, but 
as Miss More does not know a single letter of the Greek alphabet, 
she cannot pretend to judge of the fidelity of the translation, 
and as she is bold enough to think that lyric poetry is extremely 
apt to be unintelligible (though she honours the sound of it) she 
confesses with all humility, that she does not experience so much 
delight in the perusal of it, as from more common sense com- 
positions. Besides she is grown extremely nice in her taste 
of late, since she has had the pleasure to read one of the finest 
imitations of one of the finest epistles of Horace, which she 
pretends to admire, and to understand too, although the subject 


be equestrian. 


Queen’s Square, BioomsBury. April 1 [1770 or 1771]. 
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Hannah More has long ago joined the ranks of the Great Unread. 
Her books, a forbidding battalion, may be found any day in the 
grimy and tattered library of the Farringdon Road market; and a 
modern man of letters (Mr Birrell, I think) has confessed to having 
secretly and solemnly buried a set of them in his garden. But that 
Mrs More herself was not altogether without charm is testified by 
her portrait and, more strikingly, by the pleasure which her friend- 
ship gave Horace Walpole; and she must, with all her platitu- 
dinous piety, have had a sense of humour, or she would hardly have 
submitted to Horace’s banter, kindly though in her case it always 
was. There is certainly a lurking humour in this letter of hers to 
Berenger, and she has said the thing about lyric poetry which many 
people would like to say but have not the courage. 

“Mr Greene” was one Edward Burnaby Greene, whose “ literary 
attempts, turgid translations from the Greek and Latin poets, and 
feeble imitations of Gray and Shenstone, brought him,” accord- 
ing to the Dictionary of National Biography, “ little save ridicule.” 
The book which Berenger gave to Mrs More was probably his 
Works of Anacreon and Sappho, published in 1768. 


Lord Lyttelton to Richard Berenger 


The inclosed will procure the delivery of the Arab into your 
custody, the best that Bucephalus, if he were upon the earth, 
or Pegasus himself, could desire. We return you hearty thanks 
for being so good as to take on yourself the care of him, in so very 
obliging a manner, and give you full powers to keep and dispose 
of him when a proper season comes, according to your own 
judgement. 

The inscription Mr. Garrick has sent you with his bust will 
draw upon you great envy ; for his heart is a treasure exceedingly 
coveted by all his acquaintance. I must beg you to spare a little 
bit for me. 

Your kind invitation to your table in London shall certainly 
be accepted when I return to that City; for I can truly say and 
swear, that I had much rather eat a boiled chicken with you than 
an ortolan at the board of the greatest man in England. In the 
meantime I wish that you would come and partake of my doubles 
entrées here, as long as you can like to be a country mouse, and not 
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a minute longer. My son and his bonny bride join in this request 
with me. 


FIAGLEN.. 5 4/).28, 3772. 


This was the “ good” Lord Lyttelton, author of Dialogues of the 
Dead,in which Mrs Montagu collaborated, a life of Henry II and 
some poetry which is by no means without merit. He had been 
the friend of Pope and James Thomson and was getting near the 
end of his life when he wrote this letter. The son with the “ bonny 
bride ” succeeded to the title and is known to history as the “wicked” 
Lord Lyttelton. 


Frederick Montagu to the Earl of Dartmouth 


I am certainly the most unfortunate man in the world. Two 
Scotsmen, the only two I am persuaded who are not in office and 
employment, have plundered the house in Hanover Square. I 
wish the administration had provided for them before. If I had 
been pillaged with the rest of the nation or persecuted with the 
rest of the opposition, I could have been contented, but these 
private plunderings are very unfair. However by the vigilance 
of Sir John Fielding, and notwithstanding all the endeavours of 
Lord Mansfield and the rest of the Cabinet Council, the thieves 
are taken, and now my mother is much more alarmed at the 
thoughts of their being hanged, than she was with the robbery : 
but I tell her she may be perfectly easy, that they are very safe, 
and will be in place and in the House of Commons next Parlia- 
ment. Seriously, the loss has been very trifling. My mother 
has lost some coins and a few trinkets, and poor Mrs. Falconer a 
fine old gown. A poor old woman, who kept the house, has lost 
ten pounds, and she is the person the most to be pitied. I am 
here at Mason’s among poetry and gardening, and have nothing 
to do with plots and conspiracies; indeed, I have been over at 
Welbeck for two or three days, but instead of plotting there, I 
danced all night, like an old fool as I am. I shall go ina day or 
two to Melton, and soon to Wentworth. I cannot condole with 
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you on the loss of little Garlies, but I hate that subject. The 
only employment at the only time, I could wish, would be the 
Board of Trade, when you are at the head of it, but Fata obstant, 
and I am persuaded that my evil genius will always prevail. You 
are much too good to be long in office, and when you are out, 
there is no man IJ shall be so anxious to act with, I repeat no man, 
without exceptions, sauve qui peut. Have you received a request 
from Fitzherbert about Dominica? I beg my best compliments 
to Lady Dartmouth. Mason calls me. We are going into his 
garden to demolish some Scotch Firs, a prelude to greater changes. 


Aston. Oct. 25, 1773- 


Elizabeth Montagu to the Duchess of Portland 


Will your Grace accept of a letter from a head just emerged 
from plodding dullness and then whirled about in a confusion ? 
You will think, perhaps, from the account I have given that I 
have first attended the councils of some sage aldermen in the 
nomination of a candidate, and then followed him to his election. 
But no such thing ; the dullness and confusion I complain of are 
all my own. I have been taking a year’s accounts from Mr. 
Montagu’s steward, and, as soon as they were finished, I began 
the necessary preparations for my removal to Hill Street, where I 
hope to arrive to-morrow evening. Mr. Montagu will follow me 
thither on Monday. He loves to have the family settled before 
he comes, and I was rejoiced that I could prevail on him not to 
delay his journey longer, for this house is so old it is miserably cold 
in the winter. I am afraid it will be some time before your 
Grace will be able to persuade yourself to leave Bullstrode ; it 
has beauties in all seasons, and if the rural scene is darkened by 
rain or fog, you can delight your eye with fine landscapes. The 
pencil of the painter and the pen of the poet supply the absence 
of verdure and sunshine; their groves never lose their leafy 
honours, nor are their prospects obscured by mists. 

I was sure your Grace would approve Dr. Beattie’s disinterested 
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conduct, and I knew also that your approbation will give him the 
highest pleasure. I am very uneasy about Mrs. Beattie’s state of 
health; I fear she will not live long; if she dies, the Doctor 
will marry again, not (as my Lady Wishfort says) from any sinister 
appetite to the reiteration of nuptials, but for the reason all 
studious men of his sort marry, because they want somebody to 
make their shirts, mend their stockings, and take care to have 
dinner on the table at a regular hour. A philosopher is as helpless 
as an infant in domestic life. Our friend Dr. Young in his old age 
contrived the best ; he had always some matron cloathed in grey, 
who sat at the head of his table in decent sort, helped the guests, 
took care that the Doctor should not forget he was at dinner ; 
and when the tablecloth was taken away, the sober gentlewoman 
shrunk back into her muslin hood, and with composed serenity of 
countenance listened to the conversation of the company. With 
the same affability and discretion she poured out the coffee and 
made the tea, and such was her temper and deportment she was 
fit to have been High Priestess in the temple of the Great Apollo, 
if he had wanted a domestic establishment. Never did I see her 
disturbed in any of her great offices of carving, helping to sauce, 
or sweetening the coffee, by any of the sublime or witty things 
Dr. Young uttered. Often have I dropped the bit of chicken off 
my fork, by a sudden start at something new and ingenious said 
by our friend, while she, with a steady hand and sober mind, 
divided the leg of the goose from the side, and other things that 
equally required an undivided attention. Such a placid personage 
is a great blessing to a philosopher, but the difficulty is to find one 
who would suit so young a man as my friend Dr. Beattie. He will 
wish for beauty and be charmed by vivacity, and a lively handsome 
girl may be averse to the retirement and tranquility he would 
like. I am sure your Grace will be glad to hear that Miss Mary 
Botham is going to be well married ; the present rector of Albury 
takes her as belonging to the glebe. He is a very great mathe- 
matician, and has a good character and tolerable preferment, 
and is so kind as to make his addresses to my cousin. He is very 
much in love with her understanding and her virtues, and indeed 
I am glad she has had the good fortune to meet with such a match, 
for the men are not apt to marry for understanding and virtues, 
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though they are the great sources of happiness. Miss Gregory 
begs leave to present her best respects. Mine attend Mrs. Delany. 
I hope your Grace will not forget how quiet and comfortable the 
town is before the meeting of the Parliament. There is at this 
time of the year just society enough to make one’s amusements 
independent of weather, and if the morning is dark and foggy, the 
social circle of the evening makes amends. 


SANDEFoRD. Nov. II, 1774. 


Here, “‘ lest we forget,” among the elegant and light-hearted effusions 
of wits and noblemen and learned ladies, is a darker note, struck by 
a man—and a great man in his way, whatever one may think of 
the way itsel/—-who was entitled to speak with authority on what 
the next. century was to know as the “condition of England ” 
question, and of the state of mind of the anonymous millions. 


Rev. Fohn Wesley to the Earl of Dartmouth 


A letter which I received from Mr. Lowland yesterday, occa- 
sions my giving you this trouble. You told him, the administra- 
tion have been assured from every part of the kingdom, that 
trade was as plentiful and flourishing as ever, and the people as 
well employed and as well satisfied. 

Sir, I aver from my own personal knowledge, from the testi- 
mony of my own eyes and ears, that there cannot be a more 
notorious falsehood, than has been palmed upon them for truth. 
I aver, that in every part of England where I have been (and I 
have been East, West, North, and South within these two years) 
trade in general is exceedingly decayed, and thousands of people are 
quite unemployed. Some I know to have perished for want of 
bread; others, I have seen creeping up and down like walking 
shadows. I except three or four manufacturing towns, which 
have suffered less than others. 
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I aver, 2, that the people in general all over the nation, are so 
far from being well satisfied that they are far more deeply dis- 
satisfied than they appear to have been even a year or two before 
the Great Rebellion, and far more dangerously dissatisfied. "The 
bulk of the people in every city, town, and village where I have 
been, do not so much aim at the ministry, as they usually did in 
the last century, but at the king himself. He is the object of 
their anger, contempt and malice. They heartily despise his 
majesty ; and hate him with a perfect hatred. They wish to 
imbrue their hands in his blood; they are full of the spirit of 
murder and rebellion, and I am persuaded, should any occasion 
offer, thousands would be ready to act what they now speak. 
It is as much as ever I can do, and sometimes more than I can do, 
to keep this plague from infecting my own friends. And nineteen 
or twenty to whom I speak in defence of the king, seem never to 
have heard a word spoken for him before. I marvel what wretches 
they are who abuse the credulity of the ministry, by those florid 
accounts. Even where I was last, in the West Riding of York- 
shire, a tenant of Lord Dartmouth was telling me ‘ Sir, our trades- 
men are breaking all round me, so that I know not what the end 
will be.’ Even in Leeds I had appointed to dine at a merchant’s ; 
but before I came, the bailiffs were in possession of the house. 
Upon my saying ‘I thought Mr. had been in good circum- 
stances ’ I was answered, ‘ He was so: but the American war has 
ruined him.’ 


Haverrorp West. ug. 23,1775. 


Elizabeth Montagu to the Duchess of Portland 


If I had twelve months instead of twelve minutes in which to 
answer your Grace’s letter, I could not express the joy it gave me. 
Every post-day I waited the arrival of the mail with an impatience 
equal to that of a young lady who expects an epistle from her 
Pastor Fido. If I had not a good many very respectable and 
venerable wrinkles in my forehead, I had raised suspicions in the 
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man at the post-office ; but I daresay he attributed my impatience 
to a desire of hearing from some favourite grandson, and wished 
little Master would write and quiet the old gentlewoman; for 
I used to be very importunate for my letters. At Tunbridge we 
have the pleasure of calling often for our letters on the walks, 
and I think that, like fruit, they have the finest flavour when we 
gather them fresh. My spirits began to sink exceedingly at not 
hearing from your Grace, and while the wind was whistling and 
the rain beating on our hill, I durst not name Tunbridge, but was 
determined to turn echo to the nightingale as soon as she began 
her summer note. 

The fine weather is now come to us. We have had indeed 
a churlish season till to-day. The wind too here plays a peculiar 
kind of melancholy tune, with variations which render it wonder- 
fully solemn. We have now every reason to expect fine weather, 
and I shall most anxiously wish it, that your Grace may not 
suffer too much for the happiness you will give to a heart that 
loves and honours you, and in whom gratitude feels so like tender- 
ness unmixed as not to express itself with that distance which 
ceremony would prescribe; and, to be sure, asking your Grace 
to honour this cottage has an air of presumption. However, it 
is clean and wholesome, and your Grace’s women will be in the 
next room to you; you will have a bell to tinkle at their ear, and 
you cannot turn in bed but they must hear you. Dear Madam, 
as the best people have some sins, submit to longer penance than 
you talk of. I do not perfectly understand Mr. Hawkins’ fear of 
these waters; they are certainly excellent for the rheumatism. 
The sooner your Grace can come, in all respects the better, but if 
you cannot come the end of this month, I will wait for the blessing 
till it can be had. Church was so late to-day that I cannot 
indulge myself in writing a long letter, but will take that liberty 
very soon, and will make report how the skylarks sing their matins 
and the nightingales their vespers on Mount Ephraim. 


Tunsripce [Wewts]. Fuse 7, 1777. 
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In her next letter, dated four days later, Mrs Montagu kept the promise 

» made in the last lines of this one. “ The spring has been unusually 
tardy, and it is only within these few days that we have even par- 
taken of her agreeable caprices of alternate sunshine and showers. 
April, who used to be an agreeable coquette, often gay and pleasing, 
but inconstant, was this year a sullen, cold, severe prude. May, 
instead of being a blooming beauty, was an ugly dirty dowdy. June 
has hardly attained his fresh vigour, and will have the puny air of 
a minor on Midsummer day, when summer used to be reckoned to 
come of age. ‘The mornings have been so cold that the lark has 
been afraid to rise early, and the evenings so chill that the nightingale 
durst hardly sing to her friends and silence and night for fear of 
catching a hoarseness.” 


“femima, Countess Cornwallis to Captain the 
Hon. William Cornwallis 


I do not know how to wish you, out or detained ; all I know 
is that these are really frightful times in all respects. As for 
both sides, the infatuation is something horrible. Opposition are 
actually rejoicing at their own miseries (for shall we not all fall 
together ?) because they think they are proved in the right ; and 
Ministry most gloriously resolve to continue to the end in plans 
which evidently rush to destruction, rather than allow they have 
been in the least mistaken. By this means I am really so dilious 
as to think that our army in America, fleets everywhere, posses- 
sions in the West Indies, &c., &c., will be frittered away and 
destroyed in about another twelve months; and not impossible 
that within that time we have commotions at home also. Don’t 
laugh at my being political. I assure you I do not think a female 
ought to talk politics, but when it comes to husband, friends, &c., 
one must feel, and it will out. 


Esuer. Sept. 3, 1778. 
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George Selwyn’s reputation for wit, to which his contemporaries bear 
enthusiastic testimony, is hardly explained by his letters. In them 
he appears as rather a tiresome personage, absurdly fussy about his 
adopted daughter Mie Mie, whose real name was Maria Fagniani, 
and for whose birth both he and old Q were not at all sure that they 
were not responsible ; a gambler with an uneasy conscience ; very 
long-winded ; and with a freedom in the use of the French language 
quite unwarranted by his mastery of it. Still, if they are not good 
letters in the sense that Horace Walpole’s are good, and if it is 
impossible to be very enthusiastically interested in their author, 
they are a mine of information. For the history of the gaming 
table especially, and of Charles Fox’s exploits there in particular, 
they are indispensable documents ; and if they are not witty, there 
is a humour in their characterisations, and a Dutch precision of 
detail, which bring their subjects to life. 


George Selwyn to the Earl of Carlisle 


I was engaged to dine today at Lady Ossory’s, but I called in 
at Lady Lucan’s and they obliged me to send an excuse, and so 
I dined there, and dine at Lady Ossory’s on Saturday. I found 
myself with a party of Irish, Dean Marly, and Lady Clermont, 
and with her Mrs. Jones, whom I was ravished to see, for she had 
given a ball where Caroline was, and commended her dancing, 
and I tormented the poor woman with such a number of questions 
about her, that I believe she thought me distracted. It is hard 
upon me to be so circumstanced that I cannot see what would 
give me so much pleasure, but on ne peut pas ménager le choux et 
la chévre. If it pleases God that I should live, I shall have that, 
and for a time a great deal more, for I think that I must be quite 
wore out with infirmities, and blindness must be one, if seeing 
Caroline appear to advantage will not give me pleasure. . . . 

I saw Charles today in a new hat, frock, waistcoat, shirt, and 
stockings ; he was as clean and smug as a gentleman, and upon 
perceiving my surprise, he told me that it was from the Pharo 
Bank. He then talked of the thousands it had lost, which I 
told him only proved its substance, and the advantage of the 
trade. He smiled, and seemed perfectly satisfied with that 
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which he had taken up; he was in such a sort of humour that I 
should have liked to have dined with him. His old clothes, I 
suppose, have been burned like the pauper’s at Salt Hill. 


Wednesday night, May 16 [1781]. 


The Caroline of this letter, and of those printed later (when she had 
become Lady Cawdor), was Lord Carlisle’s daughter, for whom 
and her brothers and sisters Selwyn bore almost as much affection 
as for Mie Mie, and evinced almost as anxious a solicitude for their 
welfare. 

Charles, of course, is Fox, who after his Macaroni days was notable 
for his slovenly dress. 


George Selwyn to the Earl of Carlisle 


... Yesterday about the middle of the day, passing by 
Brooks’s, I saw a Hackney coach, which announced a late sitting. 
I had the curiosity to enquire how things were, and found Richard 
in his Pharo pulpit, where he had been, alternately with Charles, 
since the evening before, and dealing to Adm. Pigott only. I saw 
a card on the table—‘ Received from Messieurs Fox & Co. 1500 
guineas’, The bank ceased in a few minutes after I was in the 
room; it was a little after 12 at noon, and it had won 3,400 or 
500 guineas. Pigot, I believe, was the chief loser. 

At Devonshire House there had been a bank held by Sr W. 
Aston and Grady, and that won 700. Martindale cannot get 
paid, because, as Charles says, he is not allowed to take money 
from the bank; he means for the payment of debts, but yet I 
hear some are paid, such as O’Kelly and other blacklegs. But 
there are at this time two executions in his house, and Richard’s 
horses were taken the other day from his coach, as Lady Ossory 
tells me. 

Charles says that he is accablé de demandes, comme de dettes, et 
avec la réputation d’ avoir de Vargent, il ne sait ot donner de la téte. 
A vous dire la verité, si j’avais une téte comme la sienne, ou je me 
la ferois couper, ou j’en tirerots bien meilleur parti que ne fatt notre 
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ami; son charactére, son génie, et sa conduite sont également extra- 
ordinatres et mest incomprehenstbles. 

Lord G. Cavendish is to be married to Lady Eliz. Compton, 
it being agreed that the Cavendish family must be continued from 
his loins. Me. la Duchesse fait des paroles, mais non pas des enfans. 
I hear that she has won immensely, et avec beaucoup d’ exactitude, 
ce qui west pas fort ordinatre aux dames. 

Harry St. John has been here to ask me to hold a bank tonight 
at his wife’s, and I had an invitation from Mrs. Crewe also this 
morning to come to her, and I suppose for the same purpose. 
Fe renonce & tout cela; les inconvéntens en sont innombrable ; all 
my play at present is confined to a rubber at whist, and a little 
Pharo with Ailsford, and perhaps two or three more. Le grand 
événement c'est la perte or la gain de 50 or 80 guineas. 

4 o’clock.—Come home to dinner. No letters as yet come 
from Ireland. Lord Egremont tells me that Digby is sent after 
La Motte Piquet. I went to Miss Gunning’s to carry her a parcel 
of franks, but I did not find her at home. I expect to see Mitchel 
back in a few days; the wind, as I am told, is favourable for his 
return. 

The post has brought me letters from Holyhead, but no 
other, so what kind of passage my dear little boy has had over 
the sea I am still to know. But he was, I doubt not, safe with 
you on Friday, and will I hope in God remain so. I met Sir 
N. Thomas today, with whom I had some conversation about 
him. I do not perceive that he has a very favourable opinion of 
the Irish climate, for those whose lungs are not very strong. 
I hope to hear that Louisa is better. My love to them all most 
cordially, and to Lady Carlisle with my best respects at the same 
time. What a cursed affair to me is this Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
and a damned sea between us! Lord Buckingham shewed me 
last night an infernal ugly gold box which he had received from 
the town of Cork, and such another I understood that you would 
have. Adieu; I have heard no news today. 

Our club at White’s commence a tomber ; la grande presse ny 
[est ?] pas; Cest un asyle toujours pour les caducs, et pour ceux qui 
mont pas une passion décidée pour le jeu. 


Monday morning, May 21 [1781]. 
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Selwyn was wrong about Me. /a Duchesse—the beautiful Georgiana. 
Though at this date nearly seven years a wife, and still childless, 
she eventually bore two daughters (of whom the elder married 
Carlisle’s son and successor—the “‘ dear little boy ” of the present 
letter) and, though not until 1790, a son, the Marquess whom 
Selwyn visited in his nursery (see p. 202). Nevertheless, the last 
three Dukes of Devonshire have been in direct descent from Lord 
George Cavendish (Georgiana’s brother-in-law) and Lady Elizabeth 
Compton, the sixth Duke (Georgiana’s son) having never married. 


Queen Charlotte to the Earl of Ailesbury 


In order to shew that I am also able to execute a commission 
I can tell you that I have found out by an acquaintance of mine 
conversing about Holland, that a certain young lady is extremely 
well brought up, has no engagement known of, is past 20, but 
whether more than two or three cannot be decided, that she is a 
very good daughter and sister, pleasing and of a cheerful temper, 
and lastly of all that she has no fortune. This is all I can prudently 
get at. If my advice would or could go for anything it would 
be not to take any step about this or any other lady without 
some personal acquaintance or knowledge of her. This will 
give your Lordship a little trouble, but the more the task is 
difficult, the greater will be the reward, which nobody can more 
sincerely and eagerly wish to see verified than myself. 


Postscript.—I beg you will seriously consider what I have 
said, for I really wish you well, and I think you will never again 
truly enjoy home until you have met with an object worthy to 
keep you company. 


Quzren’s House, Winpsor. Fuse 20, 1786. 


Good Queen Charlotte’s excursion in the art of match-making came 
to nothing. Lord Ailesbury, who was a man getting on for sixty, 
and three years a widower, did not take a second wife. Ailesbury 
was not only a functionary in the Queen’s household but her intimate 
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friend, and his diary is full of interesting lights on life at George 
III’s Court, the private life of the King and Queen and the tribula- 
tions brought on them by their graceless sons. Of the ways of the 
royal pair, and how they were treated when they visited their sub- 
jects, something may be gathered from the next letter. 


The Countess Harcourt to the Earl of Ailesbury 


I had the honour of receiving your Lordship’s letter this 
morning, and I answer it directly, to show the readiness with 
which I am inclined to obey your commands, though at the same 
time you must allow me to say that it seems a sort of presumption 
in me to attempt giving you any information upon a subject 
which you certainly understand much better than I do. 

When their Majesties did us the honour of coming here, it 
was our wish to do everything that might mark our respect without 
being troublesome to them; the putting down a carpet at the 
door, and the handing the Queen upstairs were things of course, 
and as their Majesties had informed us, we might expect them 
soon after ten, breakfast was ready ; on one side of the table were 
two armed chairs for the King and Queen, and common chairs 
on the other side for the Princesses; no chairs were set for the 
rest of the company until their Majesties ordered them. Lord 
Harcourt gave the King his tea, and then I gave the Queen hers ; 
the same form as to chairs was observed at dinner and supper; a 
salt cellar should be placed before the King and Queen’s plates, 
and salt cellars, plates, knives, forks, and spoons, and napkins 
their Majesties are to use, should be covered with a napkin; no 
plates, &c., should be upon the table except for the Royal Family, 
unless they are ordered. Coffee and tea may be brought in by 
the servants, but we gave it to their Majesties ourselves ; none 
but out-of-livery servants appeared; supper was conducted in 
the same manner as dinner, only we had the dessert put upon 
the table at the same time the hot things were. The King and 
Queen rose from table when they chose to go to bed, and were 
lighted to their apartment by Lord Harcourt and myself. Your 
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Lordship will naturally ask their orders about going out, playing 
at cards, &c. At dinner the Queen drinks barley water, and 
Miss Burney will tell your housekeeper if there is anything par- 
ticular Her Majesty would wish to have in her room. Miss 
Burney and Miss Planta dined, &c., with the Equerry in Waiting. 
I think I have told your Lordship as far as I can recollect what 
we did; you will best judge how far we were right, and probably 
improve upon our hints, to which I will only add (what Lady 
Frances may wish to know) that I received the Queen without a 
hat, but when Her Majesty went to Blenheim she ordered the 
Duchess of Marlborough and the Ladies Spencer to wear hats. 
I hope Lady Frances will accept of my compliments, and if 
anything further should occur to you in which I can be of the 
least use, I beg you to command me freely, your Lordship may 
depend upon my not mentioning our correspondence. 


Newnuam. Sept. 28, 1786. 


George Selwyn to the Countess of Carlisle 


I sit down now to write you with some satisfaction, because that 
I shall have to tell you, towards the end of my letter, that Caroline 
is perfectly well, but you must have patience; I have not seen 
her today. I shall finish my letter at Isleworth. At present, I 
only know that about 12 o’clock last night she eat plumb cake 
and drank wine and water in my parlour—she, Mr. Campbell, 
and Mie Mie, and who besides I have not yet asked. I was in 
bed when she came ; it was an eure perdue, but not lost upon me, 
for I was not asleep, nor could sleep till I heard that those two 
girls were come home safe. 

From what, in the name of God? you will say. From 
seeing that étourdi Lord Barrymore play the fool in three or four 
different characters upon our Richmond Theatre. Well, but 
what did that signify ? Nothing to me; let him expose himself 
on as many stages as he pleases, and wherever the phaeton can 
transport him, but he comes here, and assembles as many people 
ten miles around as can squeeze into the Booth. I had every 
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fear that Mrs. Webb’s nerves or mine could suggest : heat in the 
first place; I considered Car’s situation; an alarm, what diffi- 
culty there might be of egress; but we provided, Mr. Campbell 
and I, against everything. Mrs. Vanheck, who has a most beauti- 
ful place at Roehampton, came and carried Mie Mie into her 
box. Places were separated in the pit; at first Lady Caroline 
was to have been there with Mrs. Woodhouse, &c.; but, I say, 
the egress was the point I wished for, and looked to. I got two 
places, by much interest and eloquence, in the hind row of the 
front box. A door opened into the lobby, and from the lobby 
you go directly into the street. So I shall hear, I suppose, today 
that all went au mieux. 

I did not expect them to be clear of the House till near 12, 
so went into my room, and soon after to bed, but I slept well. 
For I had heard of them. They were all, I tell you, before 12 
in my parlour, eating cake and chattering, and talking the whole 
farce over, comme a la grille du couvent. I can at present tell you 
no more, but I was impatient to begin my letter @ cette heure ; 
gat en quelque facon satisfait a mon envie. I shall embark at 
eleven for Isleworth, and hope with a fair wind to land at Campbell- 
ford stairs in ten minutes after. From thence I will finish my 
letter. I shall there have the whole en detail. ‘The Prince and 
the Duke of Queensbury were expected, but I heard from my 
servants nothing of them. 

Il fait un bien beau tems; cest quelquechose. It has come late, 
and to make us only a short visit I suppose, and to tell us that 
we shall have a better autumn than we have had a summer; no 
courtier cajoles one like a fine day. Yesterday was a fine day 
also, and I completed, as they call it, my seventy-first year. I 
dined at your sister’s ; Mr. Campbell and Car and Mie Mie were 
to have been of the party; they had an apology to make, I had 
none. 71 is not an age to Barrymoriser. ‘There were only Mr. 
Woodcock and his wife. I met on my return their Majesties, 
que jai salués ; and so ended my day. 


Ricumonp. Thursday morning, 8 o'clock, dug. 12 [1790]. 


This performance of Lord Barrymore’s, an Irish peer notorious in 
his day for his extravagances and his passion for theatricals, was 
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also attended by Horace Walpole. “ Last night the earl of Barry- 
more was so humble as to perform a buffoon dance and act Scara- 
mouch in a pantomime at Richmond for the benefit of Edwin, jun., 
the comedian ; and I, like an old fool, but calling myself a philos- 
opher that loves to study human nature in all its disguises, went to 
see the performance.” 


George Selwyn to Lady Carlisle 


I wrote to you this morning, reserving to myself the liberty 
of lengthening my letter, after I shall have seen Caroline for the 
last time before her return from Cliveden, where it was her 
intention to go tomorrow for a week or ten days, c’est selon ; but 
I must begin this appendix tonight, late as itis. I am still waiting 
till these French Ladies come with Mie Mie from the play. 
It is Mr. Parsons’s benefit, and was expected to be very full. The 
evening is cold, that is something, but I must see Mie Mie before 
she goes to bed. 

We were today at dinner ten, besides the Duke; Madame 
de Boufflers, the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, M. de Calonne, 
The Fish, Thomas, Mie Mie, and myself. I had liked (sic) to 
have forgot Lady E. Forster, gue l’on n’oublie pas souvent, dans 
cette partie au moins ; but now on sonne déja ; le reste donc sera 
pour demain, et pour quand jaurai été Pautre cote de la Riviere ; 
so, for the present, I wish you a good night, my dear Lady Carlisle. 

Tuesday morning, Isleworth—Now, to begin my letter 
properly, and in course, it would be to say ‘Good morrow’ to 
you, or, as they say in Ireland, ‘Good morrow morning’ to you, 
my dear Madam. 

I hastened my coming here lest they should be gone, but 
they do not set out till after dinner. Caroline is well enough to 
take a much longer journey than from hence to Cliveden. I 
came with a commission from the Duke to invite them to dinner, 
to meet the Princess Chatterriski, whom I suppose you know ; 
I find that she is no favourite of Lady Caroline, nor is her friend 
D’Oraison of mine, but he comes too. The Duke left me to go 
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and invite the Boufflers, but whether they will come or not I 
do not know. 

Calonne would have entertained yesterday. You never in 
your life saw any man so inveterate as he was against the M. de 
la Fayette, and, to say the truth, he had reason, if all was true 
which he imputed to him, as I believe it was. But what diverted 
me the most was, that Fayette had seriously proposed to make 
him, Calonne, King of Madagascar. Surely there never was, 
since the Earl of Warwick’s time, such a king-maker. I would 
to God that he had accepted of the diadem, but then perhaps he 
would not have dined with us yesterday. JI en contait 4 Madame 
la Duchesse, and sat at dinner between her and Lady E. Forster, 
avec qui je faisois la conversation ; the Duke over against us on 
the other side of the table, comme la Statue dans le Festin de 
Pierre, never changing a muscle of his face. The Marquis was 
above and there Me. la Duchesse lui donna a diner. I was deter- 
mined upon an audience, and found Pheure du berger. He 
received me avec un sourire le plus gracieux du monde, and I was 
obliged to present my address of compliments. But I think the 
Nurse is a bad phystognimiste if she did not see that what I said, 
and what I thought, were not d’accord. He is like the Duke if 
he is like anything, but a more uninteresting countenance I 
never saw—fair, white, tdté, sans charactére. In short, on a beau 
faire, on & beau dire. If un enfant ne vous tient d’une maniére ot 
d’autre, 1 cannot admire it as I am expected to do; and what a 
difference that makes will be seen two months hence. Toutes mes 
affections parlent du méme principe. The Duchess offended me 
much by coming with a couronne civique, which is a chaplet of 
oak leaves. In England they are a symbol of loyalty. Jl en 
[est] pas de méme en France. I asked if she wore it before the 
Queen ; I was told yes. Ye ne comprens rien a cela. 

The whole behaviour of the Queen, in her present wretched, 
humiliated state, is touchante et interessante au dernier point. 
Elle ne rit, que quand elle ne songe pas & ses malheurs. At other. 
times she is, as Polinitz says of King James’s Queen, when he saw 
her after the Revolution, une Aréthuse. M. le Marquis de la 
Fayette comes to the Tuilleries, and although he be really no 
more or less than the jailer, he is received with graciousness. 
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But now, pour les Evangiles du jour. 1 had a letter from 
Warner this morning before I left Richmond, dated last Thursday 
night. Your brother’s courier did not however, leave Paris till 
the morning of Friday. Warner’s words are these ;—‘ The 
courier goes to carry the news of the Decree, of fitting out 25 
ships of the line, and adhering to the Family Compact in the 
defensive Articles, which looks so like a war that it frightens us 
with the apprehension of being sent packing home to you, or 
rather without packing.’ 

If the consequence of a war is your brother’s return to this 
country, I do not think it a misfortune to him, and I wish no 
other may happen to us, than the expense at which we must be 
to support one campaign against these United Powers. Still I 
am of opinion that peace will follow immediately these prepara- 
tions. But Calonne alarmed me yesterday, when he said, that he 
thought that the National Assembly would draw them into a 
war with us. He had not then received his dispatches. I shall 
hear a great deal of it today, true or false, from D’Oraison. 

Mrs. Bartho is already gone to Lady Lewisham. Caroline 
stayed to dine in town, and they returned here about six. I think 
that Mr. Campbell seems today not determined to stay so long at 
Cliveden as he thought to do. I shall wish them to return, be 
it only that I may have the more to say to you, and the better 
security for my letters being well accepted. 

I hope that George was amused at the York races. I have 
seen this morning in Lizy’s letter that he was there. Vixen is 
sitting for his picture, and this is all the news of Isleworth. I 
may have more to tell Lord Carlisle when I write to him, which 
I shall do by the next post. My love to them all, you know 
whom I mean. 

What does Lord Carlisle mean by calling himself alone ? 
Peut-on étre mieux quau sein de sa famille? ‘That was part of 
an ariette which M. de la Fayette’s music played the day the 
King went to the Hotel de Ville, as I have been informed by a 
pamphlet, wrote to abuse Mr. Neckar, and which is incomparably 
well wrote. I will get it for George if he desires it, and will 
promise to read it. I am afraid that he is too much of [a] 
Démocrate, but as a lover of justice, and of mankind, and of order 
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and good government, he would not be so long, s’il vouloit se 
rendre d mes raisons ; mais il croit que je n’en at pas, et que je me 
retranche a dire des invectives, sans avoir des argumens pour 
soutenir mon systéme ; en cela il se trompe. God bless him; ye 
DP aime de tout mon coeur, et je Vestime aussi, qui est encore davantage. 


Ricumonp. Monday night, 11 o’clock [Aug. 23 (?), 1790]. 


Pages might be written in commentary on this letter, with its references 
to the growing tension between France and England, the unhappy 
lot of Marie Antoinette, Duchess Georgiana’s tactless display of 
republicanism, and the hinted ambiguities of the Devonshire ménage. 
On that last point much, indeed, has been written; so suffice it 
here to note that Lady Elizabeth Foster, born a Hervey—and “God 
created men, women and Herveys ”—after an unhappy marriage 
and separation from her husband, came at the invitation of the 
warm-hearted Duchess, whose rival she was in charm, to live at 
Devonshire House ; that, in no way to the detriment of the genuine 
friendship between the two beauties, a friendship sprang up between 
the taciturn husband of a lively wife and a woman who shared his 
taste for quieter and more studious pleasures than those of the 
rout and the faro table; that tongues wagged ; and that three and 
a half years after Georgiana’s death, Lady Elizabeth, whom that 
calamity had overwhelmed with grief, became Duchess of Devonshire. 


The Rev. Thomas Brand to the Earl of Ailesbury 


Sunday’s post brought us only one of the mails due, viz., 
that of the 15th; we received our newspaper, but were much 
mortified at having no letters either from your Lordship or else- 
where; indeed, I have been very unfortunate in having heard 
from you but twice in five weeks, the 15th and 29th of November. 
Lord Bruce’s last was the 1oth of December. I am sorry that 
Rouby’s drawings from Schidone are so much criticised; their 
being both drawn looking the same way is to be sure an objection 
to their being formal companions, but I hope you think the 
execution good, ‘That fault will be done away by the two angels 
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from Raphael by Seydelman, which I suppose you will have 
received before this time. They both face the other way. I am 
glad you approve of the Vesuvius. The drawing Don Tito is 
now finishing for him is, I think, much finer. Our weather at 
the beginning of the week was delicious though the thermometer 
was at the freezing point, which rarely happens, at least on the 
sea shore, but the last three days have been extremely disagreeable 
with violent storms from the Scirocco and Libeccio. We took 
advantage of the fine weather to carry Lady Berwick and her 
daughter to Cuma and Baia. The most eloquent pen could not 
do justice to the beauty of the views, yet the cold in some par- 
ticularly exposed spots was so severe that it chilled our enthusiasm 
more than once. But I must acquaint your Lordship (in great 
confidence) with an incident that happened in this excursion, as 
it may perhaps have no small influence on our future life. Miss 
Hill and her younger sister were on horseback and gone on before, 
whilst the other sister and Lady Berwick were with me at some 
distance behind, getting upon Cuccios as they were tired of 
walking. Lord Bruce was with the former when on a sudden the 
horses (who it seems did not participate at all in the sentiments 
of the riders) began to plunge and kick at each other. Our dear 
charge spurred his and disengaged him from the combat, but 
Miss Hill’s continued kicking and turning round violently with 
her. I expected every moment to see her dashed to pieces, 
when Lord Bruce jumped from his horse, ran with great intre- 
pidity and presence of mind to her assistance, and came up just 
in time to receive her in his arms at the very moment that the 
pummel of her saddle broke, and (not being able to disengage 
her foot from the stirrup) she was falling head foremost to the 
ground. We had now got up to them ; she was pale as ashes and 
very near fainting, but was relieved by a violent hysteric laugh. 
We procured another cuccio for her, which he led by the bridle 
and never quitted, and in a few minutes every symptom of fright 
vanished. We proceeded on our journey, and having seen the 
Piscina mirabilis, &c., &c., we ate our cold dinner with excellent 
appetite on the southern terrace of a cottage which overlooked 
the Elysian fields, and all was tranquil, except, perhaps, the 
emotions of gratitude in one heart and a tender satisfaction in 
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the other. When we were all in good humour and had expelled 
cold and hunger by the spices of our pie and the generous warmth 
of Falernian wine, I could not resist the temptation of making a 
little experiment on the state of their minds, and observed to 
Lady Berwick with an air of careless mirth that I had read descrip- 
tions of the scene which had just happened in almost every 
romance I could remember, but that I now thought myself 
qualified to make a much better description than any I had read. 
It was really curious to see the effect of this unexpected remark. 
Her Ladyship laughed heartily, but it was still a sort of forced 
laugh; she clearly thought that it might end as much like a 
romance as it began. The two sisters gave each other a most 
expressive look and joined in the laugh. The young man blushed 
and was for a moment much agitated, but the poor heroine, whose 
face was a still deeper dye, turned her head entirely aside, and it 
was long before she ventured to look at any of us again, and I 
began to fear the laugh which she affected would have turned to 
a tear. I then pushed it to a strong caricature and told Lord 
Bruce that it was very ungallant that he did not break his arm, 
that it would have been very chevalier-like to have worn it six 
weeks in a sling, &c., &c., which soon brought on a real laugh 
and recovered the whole party from their confusion, though 
Miss Hill, when she at last looked at me, gave me a good-natured 
smile of half reproach. 

Your Lordship easily sees how much this adventure is cal- 
culated to promote the sentiments which, as I told you before, 
began to discover themselves. ‘They are now evidently in a state 
of progression. If, therefore, you have any doubts on this head 
you must give me your orders to remove out of their reach. I 
must, however, take the liberty to add that I have a very good 
opinion of the young lady, who is of a very amiable disposition 
and sensible and conversible to a degree, which rather surprises 
me considering the great shyness and timidity of the rest of the 
family. She is (in my opinion) very handsome, but is neither 
vain nor affected ; her musical talents are very great, and I think 
she wants nothing but that ease and fashion which it is almost 
impossible to acquire without mixing more with the great world. 
Yet, though she wants this she has no vulgarity, and I really have 
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seen no young woman whom I think more likely to insure domestic 
happiness and comfort. The difference of years, though on the 
wrong side, cannot be a great deal. The brother seems a worthy, 
honourable, and loyal young man. The mother is an odd woman 
from her excessive shyness, which, however, she struggles against 
because she thinks it a duty she owes to her daughters. With us 
she is perfectly unreserved, and I think her a good and virtuous 
woman as she is certainly a tender and affectionate mother. 

Mr. Mackinnon is not yet arrived. We rejoice in the firmness 
of the King’s speech, and hope the thermometer of loyalty 
mounts. We rejoice, too, in the majority of 290 to 50, but that 
joy is not so general at Naples. 


Napiis. Fan. 15, 1793. 


The Rev. Thomas Brand was one of those bear-leaders of whom the 
eighteenth century, when the education of no young gentleman of 
quality was complete until he had made the Grand Tour, is full; 
and it must have given him infinite satisfaction when he saw his 
charge (who succeeded as Earl, and was created Marquess, of 
Ailesbury) married to the heroine of this pleasant adventure barely 
three months after he had described it with such gusto. 


The published letters of the Swan of Lichfield fill six volumes; but 
they are probably not very often read nowadays, and these three, 
describing a visit to the celebrated Ladies of Llangollen, and a later 
Welsh excursion, are perhaps sufficient examples of her particular 
style of what Byron used to call “‘ enthusymusy.” 


Anna Seward to Mrs Parry Price 


I shall hope to reach my friends Mr. and Mrs. Roberts on 
their mountain that overlooks the beauteous Vale of Llangollen, 
by Monday eve. On my late nine days’ visit to them I was 
honoured with the most gratifying and kind attentions from Lady 
E. Butler and Miss Ponsonby; who, by their singular amity, 
and yet more singular seclusion, and by their rare talents and 
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graces, are continuing to that Vale, the celebration for which, 
in times of yore, it was indebted to the charms of the lady of the 
Castle of Dinas-Bran, when, in her then princely mansion, high 
on the conic mountain, she taught the Bard Howell, like Petrarch, 
to ‘purchase fame by misfortune,’ as he sighed and sung of 
unattainable beauty, and for glory of stronger colouring to the 
exertions of the great Owen Glendour, when, struggling for the 
freedom of his country, he gave the Cambrians to boast, in their 
own Llangollen, another Thermopoli. 


BarmouTH. Sept. 15,1795. 


Anna Seward to Mrs Parry Price 


My visit to the fairy palace of Cambria, and on the sublime 
mountain in its vicinage, had been very delightful but for this 
cruel disorder. ‘The idea people often express to me of the dull, 
secluded life the accomplished friends lead is very diverting, 
since never did people live in such constant society with the 
great, the learned, and the ingenious. An influx of company so 
various and incessant obliges them daily to decline appearing to 
the parties that request permission to see the place, and to refuse 
even that privilege to several different sets of travellers in every 
week, who ask it when they are engaged with company, whom 
they cannot take the liberty to disturb for the admittance of 
strangers into the house. They thought Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynne judged wrong in bringing so large a party, 16, to see their 
place, two days before I arrived. ‘Their appearing to such a 
number was out of all question. I delivered your message about 
the aloe. They received not from any person the promised 
summons, but I placed the omission where it really lay, and they 
acquit you of inattention to them, and speak of you with much 
esteem. 


Licurietp. Sept. 23 [1795]. 
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Anna Seward to Mrs Parry Price 


Our journey to this sublime and beautiful mountain was safe, 
but jolting in the extreme, owing to the perverseness of the post 
boys, who over persuaded us to let them take us the coalpit road, 
to save a couple of miles. We prevailed upon your agreeable 
kinsman to go on with us to Dinbren, assured as we were of his 
perfect welcome. The evening and ensuing morning were, in 
consequence, delightfully harmonic, to the great satisfaction of 
our hosts and would have been to mine had not the extreme 
fatigue I felt from the violent jumble incessant during the five 
miles, thrown me into the arms of Somnus, from tea till supper, 
on a comfortable sofa. At intervals, however, as I slumbered, 
the dulcet strains stole on my ear, but the soporific influence pre- 
vailed in the contest. Before I arose, I was awakened by a billet 
from the ladies of the vale, apologising for the liberty of entreating 
me to dine with them that very day, on account of two guests, 
who, they said, were ardently desirous to be introduced to me, 
and who were obliged to proceed on their journey early the next 
morning, but I felt the impropriety of leaving Mrs. Roberts the 
very day after my arrival too strongly to comply. A promise to 
wait on them for a couple of hours the next day before dinner 
was offered as an expiation, and kindly accepted. My reception 
proved cordial and affectionate as I could have experienced from 
your dear self. Lord Webb Seymour came in as I was there, a 
fine young man of 20, whose devotion to natural history and 
exploring spirit on this his pedestrian tour into the Principality, 
exalt him far above the level of idle sauntering young noblemen 
whom nothing can stimulate to rational research or manly exertion, 
nor less does it exalt him above the frantic train 


“ . . . . Who never think, 
All morning hunt, all evening drink.” 


This young lord’s scarcely less juvenile preceptor is Mr. Smith of 
Christ College, Oxford, a correspondent of mine, who has trans- 


lated my Monody on André into Latin. With them a Mr. Booth, 
Oo 
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whose landscapes are said to be of matchless skill, though he is not 
professional but a clergyman. He has most obligingly offered me 
one of his fine drawings with liberty to make my own choice 
from his portfolio. These three gentlemen, with Mr. Jones of 
Llandisillio, his sister and the two Miss Fowkes dined and supped 
with us here and stayed till two this morning. ‘The accomplished 
wanderers paid the tribute of warm and just admiration to the 
syren strains of Mrs. S. and the manly harmonies of her father’s 
songs. They, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Saville, Mrs. Smith, and myself, 
all drink tea at the Arcadian cottage to-morrow, where I am to 
have my choice of beauteous landscapes from the pencil of Mr. 
Booth. I shall choose a Cambrain scene, for the water-walled 
island has none so exquisite, and if it had, my grateful regard for 
many natives of Wales, and for some who have built their nest 
amid its rocks, would determine my preference. 


[Dinsren]. Sept. 21, 1797. 


CHAP PERT Xx 


1797—1830 


Rear-Admiral “fohn Colpoys to Lady Louisa Lennox, 
at Government House, Plymouth, Devon 


I have on so many occasions experienced kind attentions from 
your Ladyship, and indeed all your family, that I cannot forbear 
trespassing on your time to return your Ladyship my best thanks 
for the uncommonly friendly concern you expressed about me 
in my late situation. The moment of adversity is the time to 
know who are real friends. I bless God, and am proud to say, 
that instead of losing any, thousands of unexpected ones have 
stepped forth in my behalf. I trust the same goodness of heart 
which produced their kindness to me will induce them to think 
that I feel in the fullest sense more than my pen can say on the 
occasion, and for which I trust they will meet their reward from 
the same good providence who shielded me in the moment of 
great danger. 

The fleet is now, thank Heaven, getting under weigh, and I 
most earnestly pray that it may in the course of its absence get 
into such situations as to call up cool reflection to the poor un- 
thinking sons of Neptune who have given their country (whose 
pride they once so justly were) so woeful a stab, and such a one as 
I fear can never be healed. 

One of their conditions with Earl Howe was that myself, my 
captain, two lieutenants and five inferior officers who stood by 
me manfully should be landed. You may imagine under existing 
circumstances that it was not a thing to be coveted to return 
again on board the London. Wowever, I offered it, and it would 


have been noble in them to have permitted me to do so. The 
211 02 
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deed is done, and I am once more a gentleman at large—so here 
I am, under the roof of the kind and good Lindegrenes, where I 
feel perfectly at my ease. 

I must just mention to your Ladyship one among many 
extraordinary circumstances which happened on board the 
London on May 7, to show you, under the protection of provi- 
dence, to what I at the moment attributed my safety. When 
forward on the fore castle, pleading with the people not to 
execute Bover, the fourth lieutenant, who had only acted agree- 
able to orders received from me, and of course that myself only 
was guilty at this time, surrounded by hundreds who had all 
manner of weapons lifted up against me in order to destroy me, 
at the instant Bover was to be run up to the yard arm, one of the 
men called me a scoundrel and a blood-thirsty one, which immedi- 
ately gave a turn to affairs, the missive weapons which had been 
uplifted against me were immediately dropped and the offender 
called to—* How dare you speak to the Admiral in that manner.’ 
You may imagine I availed myself of such an unlooked for calm, 
called up all my powers of rhetoric, and in a few moments poor 
Bover and myself were marched aft to our cabins. 


Wivtey. May 17, 1794. 


This is not only a good, straightforward letter, but a document of 
some value; for Colpoys was a leading actor in the drama of the 
mutiny at Spithead, and played a brave part; putting his own life 
in danger for the sake of a lieutenant’s. "Three days before he wrote 
to Lady Louisa Lennox he had been obliged by the Admiralty to 
submit to the mutineers and to strike his flag. But there was 
never any question of a stigma attaching to him; nor did he nurse 
any grievance ; and ere long he received a knighthood, a new com- 
mand and promotion. 

Soldiers and sailors are often good letter-writers. If they lack literary 
graces, they have a way of saying what they want to say, vigorously 
and without wasted words, which is perhaps the best sort of style. 
The letters of Marlborough and Wellington, of Wolfe and Colling- 
wood are admirable. But those of Nelson are of a different quality. 
They are touched with that special fire which sets Nelson apart 
from all the other great fighting-men ; display his passionate pride, 
his dramatic envisagement of life and his profession, his intensely 
personal attitude towards his fellows. 
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Captain Horatio Nelson to Captain the Hon. 
William Cornwallis 


My dear friend—By the Zebra sloop of war who sails for 
England to-morrow, I can’t help asking how you do, and to shew 
that Iam alive. This place during the hurricane months has been 
hotter than I ever felt it in this country. Poor Jamaica, what a 
sad calamity ; I wish any vessel was going from this place that I 
might send something to poor Cuba, for provisions are in great 
plenty here, and I suppose very dear at Kingston. As to this 
station I dislike it as much as ever. The Admiral I shall say 
nothing about ; his Captain’s name is Kelly, was Gardner’s first 
lieutenant in the Sultan, an ignorant self-sufficient man; the 
others are ignoramus’s except Collingwood, who is a very good 
officer and an amiable character, but unfortunately he has been 
at Grenada during the hurricane months, therefore I can have no 
wish to remain upon this station, for the Commissioner I hear is 
to be recalled, and then I shall lose my only female friend in these 
islands (Mrs. Moutray). You know her, and I think her a very 
amiable woman; there [their] house has been open to me, with 
a bed-chamber, during my broil at this place. Lady Hughes I 
detest, but, after all, in my ship I am very comfortable, very good 
officers are the Lieutenants. Apropos, young Beale, the gunner’s 
son, is on board; he behaves vastly well. I say this as you may 
wish if he deserves it to do something for him ; he is a very atten- 
tive, sober young man as can possibly be. I have sent a small 
cask of haddocks, which I hope you [will] accept from your faith- 
ful, affectionate friend, Horatio Nelson. 

Pray remember me to Capt. Gardner, or any other of our 
mutual friends. Compliments to Capt. Leveson. We all sail 
from this on the 1st of November for Barbadoes. I understand 
we are all to dance attendance upon the flag-ship. 


Boreas, Encuish Harsour, Anticua. Oct. 25, 1784. 
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Lord Nelson to Admiral the Hon. William Cornwallis 


Nothing could give me more pleasure than receiving a wish 
from my very old acquaintance, who has more than once saved my 
life by his friendship and taught me by his example to beat the 
French. My honors, my riches, the gift of a gracious sovereign 
and my country, are beyond my deserts, yet believe me, my dear 
friend, I see but little real happiness for me on this side the 
grave, and when it shall please God to call me I shall go with 
pleasure. Ever, ever, believe me your oblig’d, faithful, and 
affectionate friend, Nelson. 

You may rely on my attention to Mr. Rich". 


PALERMO. ‘Fan. 31, 1799. 


Viscount Nelson to Admiral the Hon. William 
Cornwallis, Commander-in-Chief, Channel Fleet 


The Victory joined me last night, having been, via Malta, 
seven weeks from Gibraltar. I can only say to you thanks for not 
taking the Victory from me; it was like yourself and very unlike 
many others which you and I know. She has been tolerably 
successful, and indeed except the Amphion the only ship under 
my command who have taken any thing of any consideration. 

The Admiralty not allowing me to come out in the Victory 
direct from Portsmouth has lost the capture of two 74’s, and 
probably two frigates, and perhaps by this time of much more. 

The fleet here upon paper are very formidable, but in fact 
the Victory, Bellisle, and Donegal are the only ships fit to keep the 
sea; the rest are unfit for service until docked, although amongst 
the finest and certainly best-manned ships in our service. 

I have at this moment only four sail to watch the French 
fleet ; the rest are in port refitting. The squadron in Toulon 
is 7 of the line, § or 6 frigates, and 6 or 7 corvettes, perfectly 
ready for sea, and whenever they come out, which they will do 
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whenever they have an object worth fighting for (I do not mean 
to say that they will merely think us an object worth coming out 
to fight, I never saw a Frenchman yet fighting for fighting’s sake, 
and I do not believe they will now begin). I have with me an 
éléve of yours who I esteem most highly, not only as an active 
officer, but as a gentleman; his ship is always perfectly ready 
for any service, and he executes it in the best style, and I am sure 
that Captain Whitby will give me support in the true Cornwallis 
style should the French come out. 

With, my dear friend, my most ardent wishes for your meeting 
the French fleet, and for your health, believe me ever, with the 
sincerest regard, your most obliged and faithful friend, Nelson 
and Bronté. 


Victory, orr Touton. Fuly 31, 1803. 


In 1804 the fear of invasion was at its highest. Though the greater 
part of the French fleet was bottled up at Toulon and Brest by 
Nelson and Cornwallis, Nelson’s old friend and superior officer, 
Napoleon was collecting a large and miscellaneous assortment of 
craft at Boulogne, and for several weeks he was there himself, 
directing operations and glowering hungrily across the Channel. 
Volunteer defence corps sprang up everywhere in a country which, 
though not panic-stricken, was very and justifiably anxious; and 
many such a scene as Miss Grimston describes must have been 
witnessed. 


The Hon. Miss Grimston to the Hon. Mrs Warde, 
at Sguerryes, Westerham, Kent 


The great event being most happily concluded, I lose no time, 
not having one moment to spare, to communicate the particulars 
to you, and I believe everything has been conducted with the 
greatest military decorum, as the Duke of York’s aide-de-camp 
gave his sanction to it, and suggested, most good-humouredly, 
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many little particulars which would not otherwise have been 
thought of. 

At 12 o’clock the volunteers, with their officers, marched on 
the ground, which was at the back of the house, and they were 
drawn in a line facing it; the colours were then conveyed and 
laid across two drums; one is the King’s colour, the other is the 
arms of Herts, round it the motto, ‘St. Albans Corps of Volunteers,’ 
and laurels, etc., round the whole, painted most brilliant, and a 
great deal of gilding, upon buff silk. 

We, the company, then, with the chaplain, followed Harriot, 
who leant on Mr. Paget’s arm, and stood facing the soldiers, very 
near the colours; then the music struck up ‘ God save the King.’ 
The chaplain then stept forward and read his prayer remarkably 

well; my brother stood on the other side of the colours. Then 

Harriot made her speech extremely well, most audibly; my 
brother made her a reply and a very long address to the volunteers. 
I ought to have told you there was a manceuvre to bring the 
ensigns, with a sergeant, forward between the benediction and 
Harriot’s speech. My brother then took the King’s colour 
and gave it to one ensign, who received it on one knee, and then 
the other colour to the other ensign, who received it also on his 
knee. After this they, the volunteers, gave a general huzza. 

Then my brother went to them, gave the word of command 
for a good deal of manceuvring and firing towards the woods ; 
the company stood for all this; then he marched them with the 
music to the front of the house where four tables were spread, 
making an exact square, with a small one in the middle for the 
music; being a fine day you cannot imagine what a beautiful 
effect it had. ‘They gave the usual loyal toasts, Mr. Grimston’s 
health and prosperity ; Lord Grimston, the founder of the feast, 
when he had left them, with a great many cheers to each toast, 
and then the officers marched them off and hurried them away 
sooner than they would have otherwise done to give themselves 
time to return for their dinner with us at 6 o’clock. Mary, 
Cecily, Elizabeth and Henry came for the ceremony, and they are 
returned to King’s Walden. They are all well. Mr. P. is extremely 
good humoured and interested about it. I think William and 
Mrs. B. looking deplorably; Sophia very beautiful and gay. 
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There was a good deal of world; not many of the fine people of 
the country. The ground was kept by the cavalry volunteers, 
some of Mr. Lamb’s, and some of Mr. Villiers’ troops. I think 
about eight. Harriot was immensely frightened before the 
thing began ; her terror fortunately subsided and she went through 
her speech without faltering. It is very singular that she should 
have been so much more so now than on the former occasion. 
I am not sure of getting this directed, as it is very late, and my 
brother much hurried. Adieu, yours most truly. Harriot was 
very well dressed; a muslin hat, with a lace crown, her garnet 
ornament at the turning up of the hat, with a bow over it, and 
feathers, garnet earings, broaches, and cross, her beautiful cloak, 
coloured gloves. Cecily wore a veil, hat and feathers, and all her 
purple stones. Mrs. B. a blue bonnet and feathers. Sophia, an 
immense large straw obi hat, and coral ornaments. On the subject 
of dress, I had the misfortune to tear my fine lace cloak. Adieu 
once more. 


GoruamBury. Sept. 7, 1804. 


George, Prince of Wales, to Lady Elizabeth Foster 


Many thanks, my dearest Lady Elizabeth, for your most kind 
note. I am really much better, and in a manner well. I have 
sent to Farquhar, and find that he is to be in Town tomorrow, 
and I shall see him as soon as he arrives, though I am so much 
better that I am confident that he will find it hardly necessary to do 
anything at all, I am quite happy that the dear Duke has got 
rid of his gout; pray say everything that is most affectionate 
from me to him. I suppose you will have heard that as my 
Brother wished so much to see Chatsworth, as we went close to it, 
we stopped for an hour there; I confess to you it was almost too 
much for me, the recollection of several of the pieces of furniture 
which I had seen in her room, and which I had so often sat upon 
in her room when conversing with her, quite overpowered me, 
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for it is enough to have known her as we have, never to be able to 
forget her. It is quite impossible to describe to you all I have 
gone through of late; such a loss and such a calamity are almost 
beyond all sufferance; at least it is so to me. I will not dwell 
upon melancholy subjects; I will therefore only add how truly 
I remain, my dearest Elizabeth, 


Your most affectionate 


George P. 


P.S.—I hope dearest Georgiana does not vex herself about 
Morpeth’s being gone. I would, if I dared, call at Devonshire 
House, to see her, and enquire after her, but really I am not 
sufficiently stout to venture it, as I could not answer for how I 
might expose myself in entering that House. 


Cartton House. Oct. 6, 3 pt. 5 P.M., 1806. 


Duchess Georgiana had been dead six months when this was written ; 
but the Prince and she, though latterly estranged, had at one time 
been great friends. When he heard of her death, the First Gentle- 
man of Europe is said to have exclaimed that we had “ lost the 
most amiable and best-bred woman in England”; while Lord 
Carlisle broke into rhyme which placed her with the mightiest of 
the lately dead. 


Valour’s first-born, lamented Nelson, dies ; 

Next o’er Pitt’s corse we hang with weeping eyes. 
Now, at the insatiate Tyrant’s savage call, 

The most attractive of her sex must fall. 


It is possible, however, that the calamity to which the Prince refers 
oe 


as “almost beyond all sufferance”” was the more recent death 
of Fox. 
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The Margravine of Anspach to Earl Bathurst 


I think it my duty to inform you that two days since Madame 
Le Brun the celebrated painter called at Brandenburg House 
and inquired for me, said she had lodgings at Brumpton and had 
been in England near two years—and meant to return soon to 
Paris—talked of buying roots of flowers to send to Buonaparte, etc. 

As without good cause I never forsake talents and genius when 
once I have protected them, I am at a loss to guess what this 
can mean. Madame Le Brun stayed five weeks with the Mar- 
grave and me in this house to paint my picture the year or more 
before Margrave’s death. She drew landscapes likewise in 
crayons at that time and I took her about in the country a little 
to shew her views. She was musical and was delighted to be 
admitted to hear my son Keppel’s talents. In short, my Lord, 
how comes it that a person whose every interest, every pleasure 
was my society can have been in England two years without 
letting me know, and that so celebrated an artist, known to so 
many people here, can have been and arrived in England without 
its being known? I should think it myself highly to blame not 
to let you know this. Why should she remain incog? I have 
now only to add, my Lord, that I entreat you will let Lady 
Bathurst know I am the most wretched of mothers. My beloved 
Eléve is very ill. I cannot write this to the Admiral nor Lady 
Emily. Will she be so good so to do? He is in the same way his 
sister Madox died in, and from the same causes—repeated shocks 
to his virtuous mind from those who killed her. 

Lady Bathurst may imagine what I go through. All my 
fortitude is employed to look cheerful before him. The silence 
of the physicians gives me but too much reason to apprehend the 
worst. 


Benuam. Nov. 11, 1809. 


All this is very mysterious. It is quite true that when she was in 
England from 1802 to 1805 Madame Vigée Le Brun stayed with 
the Margravine—better known as the beautiful, but not virtuous, 
Lady Craven—painted her portrait and got on very well with her, 
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which is more than some people did. But the biographies say 
nothing of a second visit, and from 1807 to 1809—precisely the 
Margravine’s two yearr—Madame Le Brun was in Switzerland. 
It would seem that the lady had discovered a mare’s nest, though 
Lord Bathurst thought it worth while to send a copy of the relevant 
part of her letter to the Home Office. 


The Countess of Fersey to Lord Apsley, at Brussels 


Your very witty letter from the field of battle I am little able 
to answer. I have not nerves or spirits to joke, when so many - 
friends are killed and so many made miserable. Poor Fanny 
Howard at 20 deprived of her husband is not very animating, 
and the loss would be more easily borne if any national object 
had been obtained. For glory we had enough before, and this 
battle only confirms what one always felt—the English are the 
best soldiers in the world. When you are less witty I shall be 
glad to hear from you. 


[Fune, 1815.] 


What had roused Lady Jersey to this brief but forcible utterance is 
explained in a letter from Lord Apsley to his father, Lord Bathurst. 
“ T enclose you a note I have received from Lady Jersey. I wrote 
to her some joke of the Duke’s (to whom I had told her violence) 
about his having escaped the terrible beating Boney was to give him. 
I have shown him the answer, at which he was extremely amused. ~- 
Pray burn it, as I hate quarrels and explanations, which, if the note 
is talked about, must be the case. I have written the most civil 
apology. She calls mine ‘ from the field of battle’; 1 dated it 
Bruxelles, from whence I wrote it. Whether this is mistake or irony 
I do not know.” Lady Jersey, a great hostess and so great a talker 
that her friends dubbed her “‘ Silence ”—she is the Lady St Julians 
of Coningsby and Sydi/ and the Zenobia of Exdymion—was a woman 
of warm heart and generous impulses, of which a famous display 
was the reception she gave to Byron when the rest of London was 
turning its virtuous back on him. “ Poor Fanny Howard’s” 
husband was the “ young, gallant Howard” of Childe Harold, 
Frederick, third son of that Earl of Carlisle who was George 
Selwyn’s friend and had been chastised, not altogether without 
justification, though Byron was subsequently repentant, in English 
Bards and Scots Reviewers. 
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‘fohn Wilson Croker to Major-General Sir Henry 
Bunbury 


I have received and communicated to my Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty your letter conveying by Earl Bathurst’s com- 
mands his Lordship’s desire that ‘ this department should issue 
such orders as may put a timely stop to the practice of wantonly 
and needlessly turning upon their backs the innumerable turtle 
which are found in the island of Ascension, which is now carried 
to such an extent that instances have been known where though 
only a few score of turtle were required for the use of his Majesty’s 
ship many hundreds of these valuable productions of the island 
were left to perish in a supine position, which appears to be little 
agreeable to their nature.’ 

My Lords command me in reply to observe that they concur 
with Lord Bathurst’s opinion as to the great importance of this 
subject ; and, therefore, they request that in a matter of such 
vital moment, and as affecting a possession so lately acquired by 
this country, Lord Bathurst will be pleased to receive and 
communicate officially to their Lordships, the pleasure of his 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent as to the steps which are to 
be pursued. 

My Lords, however, feel it necessary to observe upon one or 
two points of your letter in regard to which Lord Bathurst seems 
to have received erroneous information. The first is as to the 
turtle in the island being innumerable ; this, my Lords fear, is 
likely to become the case, but not in the sense of your letter ; for 
on a late visit to Ascension by H.M.S. Ariel only one turtle was 
found, and when the island is inhabited it is to be expected that 
none of these animals will resort to it; for it can hardly be said, 
as your letter intimates, that turtle are a production of Ascension, 
In fact the turtle only lay their eggs there, and when it comes to 
be occupied it is apprehended that these animals will be alto- 
gether deterred from the island. Their Lordships, however, 
entirely concur with Lord Bathurst, that it may be inferred, 
since the turtle invariably die when placed in a supine position, 
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that this position is but little agreeable to their nature. “ Im- 
mediate and confidential.” 


ApMIRALTY OFFICE. Jaa. II, 1816. 


Croker, though he had that in him which moved both the great Whig 
Macaulay and the great Tory Disraeli to their utmost capacity for 
invective, was an abler man than the one and a more amiable than 
the other would allow himself to admit. He was at any rate a 
very efficient Civil Servant, and, as this letter shows, he had a very 
Civil Service sort of humour. This matter of turtles on Ascension 
was agitating a writer to T’4e Times not many months ago. 


The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry to Admiral 
Sir William Cornwallis, K.G.C.B. 


It was well that you did not go to Hastings. I went there 
for a week in the beginning of the summer. The nastiest and 
most odious place I ever saw. Brighton I was much disposed 
to like when I passed a part of two summers there after I came 
back from Ireland in 1768, with several friends, all of whom are 
no more excepting Lord Glastonbury and his brother. 

It was delightful ; but I went three years ago from Worthing 
to see it, and found it so altered, that if I had not known that I 
was at Brighton again, I should not from appearances have dis- 
covered it. I wanted to see the Prince’s Palace; but upon my 
getting near it, I was accosted by a decent looking man, ‘so you 
are come here to get a Bishopric.’ This did not look auspicious, 
and I sounded a retreat; and went to poor Metcalfe’s, who is 
just dead; I should rather have said, rich Metcalfe’s, for he got 
by his vinegar concern a great fortune without any trouble, and 
hardly any inspection. 

The Queen is now, I believe, worse than ever; but she has 
so out-lived calculation, and (horrid to say), I believe bets, that 
her death must not be reckoned upon. 


Hit Street. Nov. 7, 1818. 


The Bishop was Sir William Cornwallis’s brother, both being brothers 
of Lord Cornwallis, the famous Governor-General of India. When 
he was over eighty, he succeeded to the earldom. 
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Lord Sidney Osborne to Earl Bathurst 


As I am about to send off a private express with the melan- 
choly intelligence of the death of Lord Byron, which occurred at 
Messalungi on the evening of the 19th instant after about ten days 
illness, I wish to write a few lines to your Lordship on that subject 
and to acquaint you that every thing is well here. This most 
unexpected event is a most irreparable loss to the Greeks, whom he 
and he alone seemed to be able to control and prevent falling into 
those internal quarrels to which they are and always were so 
much addicted. He had also succeeded in convincing them that 
moderation was their best policy, and I am convinced had he 
lived that he would have prevented those aggressions of which 
this Government has so often had just cause to complain. He 
was gradually giving a good and conciliatory tone to their press, 
instead of the ridiculous rhodomontade with which it opened, 
and into which it will probably now relapse, and which is cal- 
culated to make them enemies whenever it is read. I do not 
distrust my opinion on this subject, though perfectly aware of my 
partiality for Lord Byron, whom I had known above twenty years, 
but that opinion coincides with the sentiments of every English- 
man here that is acquainted with the great amelioration wrought 
by him in Greece. I have written to several of his friends in 
England upon this event, giving details with which I will not 
trouble you. I have obtained Sir Frederick Adam’s leave to 
proceed to Zante, for which I mean to sail this morning, with the 
view of meeting Count Gamba, who will come over with all the 
papers and effects belonging to the late Lord Byron, ‘They shall 
be sealed up and sent to his executors, who I presume will be Mr. 
Hobhouse and Douglas Kinnaird, to both of whom I have written. 

We have no events in these islands of any sort unless you 
reckon as such the consecration of our Archbishops and Bishops, 
which is now completed; we are going on very well and quietly, 
which I presume your Lordship will prefer to news. I in com- 
mon with every one here was delighted at the appointments of 
Sir Frederick Adam and General Ross; after the severe loss we 
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had sustained and which was most deeply felt both publicly and 
privately, nothing could be so grateful as these nominations. 


Corru. April 27, 1824. 


The Earl of Guilford, also writing to Lord Bathurst, also mentions 
Byron’s connexion with the Greek press, and is more precise about 
it. “I hope you will see the new Messalonghi newspaper written 
in Italian, called the Te/egrafo,” he says, “‘ in which is an excellent 
article supposed to be written by him, repelling in a most manly 
and generous manner an assertion in a German paper that he had 
written a pean and that the Messalonghiotes had illuminated on 
the death of Sir Thomas Maitland, and speaking very fairly and 
handsomely of his person and government.” ‘The paper in question 
was no doubt the Greek Telegraph, edited by Colonel Stanhope, 
with whom Byron was in political disagreement, and Count Gamba, 
La Guiccioli’s brother, whom Byron considered an amiable fool ; 
to which he more than once asserted his refusal to contribute. 
Knowing Byron, however, such assertions need not be taken as 
proof positive that he did not write the article; and the Earl of 
Lauderdale, brother to Sir Thomas Maitland—‘ King Tom,” 
the autocratic and by no means philhellenic High Commissioner 
of the Ionian Islands—was sure enough of his authorship to have 
it reprinted, “ at request of friends’ who were anxious to read it. 
Unfortunately no copy either of the newspaper or of the reprint 
seems to have survived. Were the article really Byron’s, it must 
have been the last thing which he wrote ; for Maitland died a very 
short time before the poet was stricken with his mortal sickness. 


Lamartine to Sir Archibald Edmonstone 


Sir, the success the most flattering to a poet is to see his works 
translated, especially by a man of real talent, as real talent always 
supposes an enlightened taste. You have procured me this 
success, and I thank you doubly for it. Your fine language, 
more rich and more flexible than ours, has embellished my too 
feeble poetry. I find all my thoughts and all my sentiments in 
your flowing lines, but I find them embellished and more highly 
coloured by a more pittoresque style, and in words which render the 
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image more lucid. Impassioned admirer of English poetry, I am 
highly gratified in perusing my own thoughts expressed in the 
language which Shakespear, Milton and Byron have fashioned 
and modulated to the highest tone of philosophie and which 
yourself speak with so much force and elegance. Allow me, Sir, 
to renew the assurances of my gratitude and of my desire to 
express it to you personally on my next visit to Paris or to London. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your humble servant, Cr. Alph. de 
Lamartine. 


Cuateau A St. Louis. ug. 11, 1829. 


Sir Archibald Edmonstone wrote a good deal, mostly of a pious sort, 
in both prose and verse, but I cannot find that any translation of 
his from Lamartine was ever published. 


The Reverend Sydney Smith to Earl Bathurst 


Your letter addressed to Combe Florey followed me and the 
‘venison to Clifton. It shall be done with the cyder as you 
direct. Many thanks to Lady Bathurst. I should wish if you 
please the handles to be sent here. I cannot quite leave my 
doors without handles, for in such case I should leave my doors 
open to dissenters and enemies of the Establishment. 


8 Grocrester Row, Cuirton, Bristor. Fan. 8, 1830. 


The Reverend Sydney Smith to Countess Bathurst 


How could you imagine for a moment that I was insensible 
to your kindness and good nature? You would not have thought 
so if you had seen the care with which the match holder you gave 
me last year is kept. 

The venison came before Lord B’s letter, and my note to him 
was an answer to the venison not the ebony. 
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Poor ebony handles, they expected to be turned by the 
memorable, the powerful, and the fair, to be grasped by that 
hand which saved Europe, or by that which all the chivalry of 
Europe might have sought for in its best and proudest days— 
alas! now doomed to witness the ingress and egress of parsons, 
justices, and squires, to be seized by the fist of churchwardens, 
or crushed by the parish clerk announcing the psalms and lessons 
of the day. 

Health and happiness to Lady Bathurst. May her doors be 
always opened as readily as they have hitherto been to her sin- 
cerely obliged and obedient servant. 


8 GuocrsTER Row, CuirTon, Bristor. Fan. 10, 1830. 
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